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‘ Tue condition of the working man in this country, what it is 
‘ and has been, whether it is improving or retrograding, is a ques- 
‘ tion to which, from statistics, hitherto no solution can be got. 
‘ Hitherto, after many tables and statements, one is left mainly 
‘ to what he can ascertain by his own eyes, looking at the con- 
‘ crete phenomenon for himself. There is no other method; and 
‘yet it is a most imperfect method. Each man expands his 
‘ own hand’s-breadth of observation to the general whole; more 
‘or less, each man must take what he himself has seen and 
‘ ascertained for a sample of all that is seeable and ascertainable. 
‘ Hence discrepancies, controversies wide-spread, long-continued, 
‘which there is at present no means of satisfactorily ending. 
‘. ... What constitutes the well-being of a man? ee 
‘ things; of which the wages he gets and the bread he buys wit 

‘ them are but one preliminary item. Grant, however, that the 
* wages were the ot sy that once knowing the wages and the 
‘ price of bread we know all, then what are the wages? Statistie 
. “2 in its present unguided condition cannot tell.’ This 
is the deliberate judgment passed by Mr. Carlyle upon all such 
inquiries as the one we propose to ourselves in the present 
article. But although we entirely agree with what the author 
of Chartism has said regarding the difficulties with which the 
wages-question is beset, we totally dissent from his conclusion, 
that statistical inquiry can throw no light upon the matter. 


After much investigation and careful weighing of evidence 
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relating to the present complex condition of the working men of 
England, and also to what their condition has been at various 
periods during the last century and a half, we have arrived at 
certain conclusions, which we deem not wholly unimportant at a 
time when so many writers are busily engaged in disseminatin 
erroneous notions on this preliminary branch of the Condition-of- 
question. 
“One of the most fertile sources of error and contradiction 
among writers on the condition of the people is, as Mr. Carlyle 
justly remarks, the taking what they themselves have seen and 
ascertained for ‘ a sample of all that is seeable and ascertainable.’ 
How can we best guard against this error? By an appeal to the 
most authentic statistical authorities, say the political econo- 
mists; and on this point we incline to agree with them. Take 
one question, for example, upon which so many others hang— 
the increase in the duration of life in England during the 
hundred years. Mr. Carlyle refers to this, in his Chartism, as 
one of the instances in which ‘statistic inquiry with its short 
‘ vision and headlong dogmatism, as yet but too often throws, not 
‘ light, but error worse than darkness.’ Now there is not a single 
fact in history or science of which we have more undeniable 
evidence than we have with regard to the great increase which 
has taken place in the average duration of life since the middle 
of last century. And yet this well-ascertained fact, which 
underlies so many vital conclusions and reasonings in social and 
political science, is thus scouted by Mr. Carlyle. , 


‘Twice or three times have we heard the lamentation and prophecies 
of a humane Jeremiah-mourner for the poor cut short by a statistic 
fact of the most decisive nature. How can the condition of the poor 
be other than good, be other than better? Has not the average dura- 
tion of life in England, and, therefore, among the most numerous 
class in England, been proved to have increased? Our Jeremiah 
has to admit, that if so, it was an astounding fact; whereby all that 
ever he, for his part, had observed on other sides of the matter was 
overset without remedy. df life last longer, life must be less worn 
upon by outward suffering, by inward discontent, by hardship of any 
kind : the general condition of the poor must be bettering instead of 
worsening. So was our Jeremiah cut short. And now for the proof. 
Readers who are curious in statistic proofs may see it drawn out with 
all due solemnity in a pamphlet, ‘published by Charles Knight and 
Company,’ and perhaps himself draw inferences from it; Northampton 
Tables, compiled by Dr. Price, ‘from registers of the Parish of All 
Saints, from 1735 to 1780; Carlisle Tables, collected by Dr. Hey- 
sham, from observation of Carlisle City for eight years; ‘the calcula- 
tions founded on them conducted by another doctor: incredible 
document,—considered satisfactory by men of science in France.’ 
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Alas! is it not as if some zealous scientific son of Adam had proved 
the deepening of the ocean by survey, accurate or cursory, of two 
mud plashes on the coast of the Isle of Dogs?’ 

For the satisfaction of ‘ our humane Jeremiah-mourner for the 
poor’ we are glad to inform him, that the proof of the average 
duration of human life having nearly doubled in this country 
during the last hundred years, is drawn from much more exten- 
sive data than the Northampton and Carlisle tables, valuable as 
those are still found to be by men of science. From the London 
Bills of Mortality, which have been kept with great accuracy for 
nearly two centuries, it has been ascertained that the number of 
deaths occurring annually amounted to 1 in every 31 of the 
me gow of the metropolis in 1730, and that a century later it 

d gradually diminished to 1 in 58. A still more convincin 
proot of the great reduction in the rate of mortality was frnished 
by the disclosures of the Equitable Insurance Company some 
forty years ago. That company had been formed in 1762, and 
its table of premiums had been founded upon data drawn from 
the calculations of Dr. Price, which were undoubtedly correct 
at the time they were made. Such, however, had been the im- 
provement in the value of life during the following half century, 
that the accumulation of funds by the company amounted in 
the year 1811 to twelve millions sterling; and had no alteration 
been made in the rates charged, the surplus would now have 
amounted to three or four times that sum. We do not adduce these 
facts from a wish to arrest the progress of any humane movement, 
or to damp the ardour of any social reformer; we refer to them 
simply as substantial and cheering evidence of improvement, 
and because we do not believe that any wise scheme for elevating 
the condition of the people will ever be promoted by ignoring 
any great fact connected with that question. But, says Mr. 
Carlyle, ‘if life last longer, life must be less worn upon by out- 
‘ ward suffering, by inward discontent, by hardship of any kind; 
‘ the general condition of the poor must be bettering instead of 
‘ worsening. Unquestionably it is, as we shall now briefly 
endeavour to show, notwithstanding all that has been alleged on 
the other side by so many modern political economists of the 
sentimental school, who draw their notions of the past from the 
Deserted Village, and of the present, from the caricature novels 
of Mrs. Trollope, or the incendiary speeches of Mr. Busfield 
Ferrand. 

There are two modes of writing about such questions—the 
rhapsodical and the matter-of-fact. Of the former, a notable 
specimen may be found in Michelet’s History of the French Revo- 
lution, written a short time previous to the great overturn in 
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1848. In his famous chapter on England, that writer draws 
the following rhapsodical contrast between the industrialism of 
this country and that of France. ‘Go on, John Bull! Keep up 
* thy game; thy honour is staked not to give it up. Work, pay, 
‘ and double thy stakes, thou obstinate gamester. Rule, Britannia, 
‘rule! Work, work thyself to the bone! Rule, Britannia, rule! 
* and add to thy work two hours more [the hours of labour are 
‘shorter in England than in any country in the world]; nay, 
‘four hours; nay, meal-time and the hours of rest! Friend, 
* add, moreover, thy wife and thy children; and, by way of loan, 
‘add also the work of thy children unborn, and who will be 
‘ born poor, and bent double with thy debts. [The per centage 
‘ of men under size is much pp in France than in England. | 
‘ Rule, Britannia, and die, all of you, in order that France may 
‘die! .... Noremedy will cure this. Electoral reform has 
‘made no difference, neither has the Income-tax; and Free 
‘ Trade will not succeed any better—food will become cheaper, 
‘ but wages will lower.’ 

Thus wrote Michelet of our social condition five years ago. On 
that of France he was equally rhapsodical, indeed, he could be 
nothing else, for a plain statistical comparison of the two coun- 
tries would have been too mortifying for so vainglorious a writer 
and so vainglorious a nation. Having shown the result, as he 
fancied, of our industrial system, he proceeds to demonstrate the 
striking superiority of France. ‘ Let not the Frenchman attempt 
* to offer himself in competition; he is a man, and, for that very 
* reason, displeases; all the qualities which would render him 
‘ worthy the consideration of the politician and the military man, 
‘ tell here against him. . . . . The German seems a formula, the 
* Englishman a tool; but we can say to the Frenchman, thou art 
‘still a man.’ Compared with this, the matter-of-fact style will 
seem exceedingly dull to all that numerous class of readers who 
merely demand excitement in books and newspapers. The only 
compensation is, that this style is generally true, and frequently 
of great value. Take, for example, the following brief statement 
of the results of our free-trade policy, as lately made to the 
people of France by M. Emile Chevalier: 


‘ The only sure method of improving the revenue of a nation without 
increasing the burdens of the people, is by adding to the amount of 
wealth produced by the tax-payers. Now, with that superiority which 
our industry has acquired, as the London exposition clearly showed to 
all the world, we only require free-trade in order to give an extraor- 
dinary impulse to national production. To that we must come, even 
if we look to fiscal considerations alone. In that point of view, the 
example of England furnishes an unanswerable argument, It is freedom 
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of commerce which has recovered the finances of England. In 1844 
the English budget showed a deficit of 2,400,000/. ; it now shows a 
surplus of 2,800,000/., notwithstanding a reduction of taxes to the extent 
of about 10,000,000/. Never has such a phenomenon been witnessed in 
the financial history of any country, because no government has ever 
handled the commercial system with so firm a grasp, in order to recon- 
cile it to the eternal laws of justice and freedom. To go no farther 
back than 1846, the year in which free-trade was openly inaugurated, 
the reduction of taxes during those six years has amounted to 
3,663,638/., and yet, such has been the impulse given to agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial industry, that this enormous sacrifice 
of revenue has been more than counterbalanced by the increased pro- 
duce of taxation. This marvellous development of labour and wealth 
displays itself in the extraordinary increase of consumption. Seven 
years ago, England consumed only 244,000 tons of sugar; it now 
consumes 329,000. In 1846, the total declared value of English 
exports was 57,386,000/, ; in 1851, the exports amounted to 74,250,000. 
in value. These astonishing results guarantee the maintenance of 
free-trade on the other side of the channel. Et [’'y rendent imperis- 
sable malgré la derniére levée de boucliers des protectionists.’ 


This is a fair sample of the mode in which a well-informed 
political economist treats the great question of the day. It were 
well for France if she had listened more attentively to such 
advisers, and not been carried away so frequently by rhapsodists 
like Michelet, who only minister to the national monomania. 

A modern writer, who plumes himself on having looked into 
history ‘with the eyes of common sense,’ and whom we might 
naturally suppose to belong to the matter-of-fact school of political 
economists, describes the condition of the working classes in Eng- 
land at the end of the seventeenth century as exceedingly pros- 
perous. ‘The mass of the people, he affirms, were ‘ well-fed,’ and 
‘ well off in their circumstances ;’ ‘ profits great and competition 
small;’ ‘every man having constant employment, at good wages,’ 
and ‘ bankruptcy a thing scarcely known.’ This is not at all a sin- 
gular view of the state of things at that period. Numberless writers, 
one following after another, always in the same beaten track, 
without taking the slightest pains to ascertain the real facts of the 
case, give similar descriptions of that happy age when ‘every 
working-man brewed his own beer,’ and when ‘the labourers in 
the country were mostly the owners of their own cottages and 
gardens.’ What can be more precise and circumstantial than this? 
The only thing wanting is the evidence from which those pic- 
tures of Arcadian felicity have been drawn. It is true that there 
were no Blue Books in that age; no annual reports of the poor- 

law commission, with their painfully accurate statistics of the 
amount of destitution and distress. But there was a class of 
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writers, even in those days, the forerunners of our Porters, Mac- 
cullochs, and Macgregors, who, under the modest name of poli- 
tical arithmeticians, applied themselves to the study of what we 
now call statistics. One of the most celebrated among those 
writers was Mr. Gregory King, whose Scheme of the Income 
and Expenditure of the several Families in England, calculated 
for the year 1688, has always been considered a most accurate 
description of the condition of the people at that period. 
According to his estimate, the proportion of destitute poor, or at 
least of people constantly requiring parish relief, was far larger 
then than it is at the present day. Out of the entire population, 
consisting of 1,360,586 families, he reckons that no less than 
364,000 are ‘labouring people and out-servants, whose average 
yearly income is 152. per family,’ or 90s. per head, while 400,000 
are described as ‘cottagers and paupers, whose average yearly 
income is 6/. 10s. per family,’ or about 40s. per head. This was 
at a time when the average price of wheat was quite as high as it 
is at present. In 1688, the average price was 46s. a quarter. In 
the previous year, indeed, it had been much cheaper, but the 
average of the ten years ending in 1688 was 43s. 2d., which is 
much about the same rate as it has been for the last few years. 
Now, these 400,000 families of cottagers and paupers, with an 
average income of only 6/. 10s. a year, while bread was as dear as 
it is at present, formed more than a fourth of the whole popula- 
tion of England; and yet that was a period which careless 
writers, looking merely at a single fact, such as the very small 
amount of taxation wrung from the people in those days, have 
unthinkingly described as one of uncommon prosperity. It may 
be alleged, that although wheat was dear, the prices of beef, 
mutton, butter, milk, and cheese, were much lower in propor- 
tion, perhaps not more than one half their present price. But 
with wages so very low, measured by the price of bread, it is 
plain that the cheapness of butcher’s meat and dairy produce 
must have been a matter of little consequence. 

Taking the worst paid, worst employed, 400,000 agricultural 
labourers at the present day, their average yearly incomes would 
be—if measured by the quantity of wheaten bread they could 
pment least 150 per cent. higher than their great-grand- 

thers received in 1688. Nor must it be supposed by those 
romantic reformers, who, like Lord John Manners, are always 
seeking in the past for a golden age which never had any exist- 
ence, that ‘the poor had their wants bountifully supplied out of 
the superfluous stores of the rich. Mr. John Locke, who, as 
one of the Commissioners of the Board of Trade, was appointed 
in 1697 to draw up a report on the state of the poor, and the 
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best mode of repressing pauperism, draws a very sombre picture 
of the condition of the agricultural population of that period. 
‘ What the children of labouring people have at home from their 
‘ parents,’ he says, ‘is seldom more than bread and water, and 
‘that, many of them, very scantily too.’ He goes on to suggest, 
that industrial schools should be established in each parish, to 
which the children, from three to fourteen years of age, of labouring 
people who applied for relief, should be obliged to go, ‘as they 
are an ordinary burden to the parish.’ With a view to make 
them comply more cheerfully, he suggests, that the children who 
attend these ‘ragged schools,’ as we may call them, should 
have each ‘their bellyfull of bread daily at school,’ and ‘in cold 
weather, if thought needful, a little warm water-gruel.’ Only 
fancy what a storm of indignation the poor-law commissioners 
would call forth, were they to propose such a starvation dietary 
for the children of poor labourers at the present day! 

From the tables given by Mr. Gregory King of the aggregate 
consumption of the various kinds of food in 1688, it does not 
appear that even the wealthy classes of that day had much to 
spare to their poorer neighbours. In his estimate of the ave 
expense of diet, he allows for each of the 5,500,000 persons in 
England, man, woman, and child, the following very moderate 
sums : bread, corn, &c., 15s. 8d.; flesh meat, 12s. ; butter, cheese, 
and milk, 8s. 5d.; ale and beer, 1/. 1s.; wine, spirits, and stron 
liquors, 4s. 8d. ; fish, fowl, and eggs, 6s. 2d.; fruits, roots, an 
garden stuffs, 4s. 4d.; salt, oil, pickles, grocery, &c., 4s.; total 
amount 3/. 16s. 5d. per head annually, of which no less than 
11. 5s. 9d., about one-third of the whole amount, is allowed for 
spirits, ale, and wine. But the most startling item in this esti- 
mate is the very small amount put down for bread. As wheat 
was then nearly as dear as it is at present, the bulk of the people 
must have lived on coarser food than the poorer classes are now 
in the habit of using; the —s estimate of the average yearly 
consumption of wheat in Great Britain being now from six to 
eight bushels per head. As regards flesh meat, including fowl 
and game, Mr. King estimates the average consumption of rich 
and — at seventy-two pounds per head for the whole kingdom, 
which is not quite one pound and a half per week, or less than 
half the allowance of a private soldier. Two other remarkable 
items in the estimate are those for malt and spirituous liquors. 
Assuming that the labouring classes consumed a fair proportion 
of the total quantity of ale and beer, the allowance of twenty-one 
shillings per head for malt liquor alone seems extravagantly large, 
especially when we bear in mind the cost of the article at that 
period. But we are not left to bare conjecture on this head. 
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By comparing the quantity of malt consumed in 1688, as given 
in the revenue returns, with the quantity subjected to duty at 
the present day, and then comparing the population of England 
at the former period with that of the United Kingdom in 1851, 
we can tell the precise difference between the average allowance 
per head at the erection and what it is at present. In 1688, 
23,000,000 bushels of malt were required for 5,500,000 people. 
At present the average quantity of malt consumed annually is 
about 40,000,000 bushels for a population five times greater than 
that of England in 1688. Had the consumption of ale and beer 
kept pace with the ulation, the quantity of malt required 
annually in 1851 arr ave been 126,500,000 bushels; rather 
more than three times the quantity we actually consume. Here 
we have a notable instance of the way in aren: § the abuse of sta- 
tistics may easily take place, either mischievously or inad- 
vertently. A writer who draws attention merely to the great 
falling off in the consumption of malt and the enormous increase 
of taxation since the Revolution of 1688, including a duty of 
2s, 7d. per bushel on all the malt consumed in the United 
Kingdom, will have little difficulty in persuading his readers that 
the great bulk of the people must be much worse off now than 
they were under the reign of James the Second, and that the 
ehief cause of their distress is the excessive burden of taxation. 
Now the only inference which can be drawn from the falling off 
in the consumption of malt is merely that the labouring classes 
ebtain a much smaller quantity of ale and beer than they did a 
hundred and sixty years ago. That they are better off as regards 
the consumption of food we have already endeavoured to p a 
and we shall give other proofs in support of that position when 
we come to consider the actual condition of the labouring popu- 
lation at the present day. 

Little improvement appears to have taken place in the state of 
the working class for the first ten years after the Revolution. In 
1698, Richard Dunning, in a pamphlet entitled Bread for the 
Poor, complains bitterly of the great advance in the cost of pau- 
perism. In Devonshire, he says, the charge of maintaining the 
~ had, in some parishes, advanced from 40s. to 40/. a year. 

aking the whole county, he found that the yearly amount paid 
for the support of the poor was 38,9912. 13s. 5d., which, as he 
alleges, was 30,000/. more than the poor had cost half a century 
previously. He adds also, that, notwithstanding this increase in 
the cost of maintaining the poor, the rate of wages was higher, 
— cheaper, and husbandry labour more plentiful than 
‘ormerly. What the price of labour in Devonshire may have 
been at that happy period to which he refers, when the poor- 
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rates were so very moderate, we have no means of ascertaining; 
but from all we can learn of the harsh measures by which the 
parish authorities endeavoured to repress pauperism about the 
middle of that century,—the time to which Mr. Dunning refers,— 
it is easy to understand how the rates may have been kept down, 
in spite of great distress. ‘The general rule of all England,’ 
says the he entitled Stanleye’s Remedy, published in 1646, 
‘is, to whip and punish the wandering beggars, and to brand 
‘ them according to the form of the new statute, and so mark 
‘them with such a note of infamie, as they may be assured no 
‘man will set them on work.’ After condemning the poor-law 
system of that day, under which, says Mr. Stanleye, ‘the poor 
‘ may be whipped to death, and branded for rogues, and so be- 
‘ come felons by the law, and the next time hanged for vagrancie,’ 
he suggests that workhouses should be provided, for, as he justly 
remarks, ‘it is verie lamentable that poore rogues and beggars 
‘ should be whipped or branded according to law, or otherwise 
‘ punished, because they are begging or idle, or do not work, 
‘when no place is provided for them to set them to work.’ 
Little wonder though the poor-rates of Devonshire, or of any 
other county, were brought down for a time under such a Dra- 
conian poor-law as that must have been, when overseers and 
county magistrates could be found hard-hearted enough to put 
it into execution. But so harsh a system could not be main- 
tained throughout even a single county with anything like per- 
manence. All that the sternest justice of the peace or the 
most bullying overseer could effect, was merely the frightening 
all beggars and vagrants from ever crossing the boundaries of 
such a parish when once its character had become known 
throughout the haunts of rascaldom. On the other hand, let us 
suppose the authorities of some neighbouring parish to have been 
of a good-natured, easy disposition, acting more from feeling 
than from calculation, and it is easy to understand how the rates 
would very soon be ten times higher in the latter parish than in 
the former. 

A constant war was carried on between vagrant pauperism and 
the parish authorities of England and Wales during the first 
twenty years of the last century. The establishment and extension 
of the workhouse system on an improved footing, in 1723, gave 
a temporary check to the growth of vagrancy; indeed, Mr. 
M‘Culloch speaks of the act passed in that year, which enabled 
parishes to unite for building workhouses, and conferred on them 
the privilege of refusing relief, if they saw cause, except in a 
workhouse, as ‘ the principal bulwark, during the next half cen- 
tury, against the progress of fictitious pauperism.’ Another 
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cause, of a much more potent nature, was the great improvement 
which had taken place in the condition of the labouring classes, 
and which continued with little interruption up to 1765. 
Throughout the whole of that period the average price of food 
was much lower than it had been during the previous century; 
and yet the money-rate of agricultural wages gradually rose 
throughout the whole of England. Of course, the cheapness of 
food, and the rise in the price of labour, caused great complaints 
of agricultural distress. Sail Lyttelton, in a pamphlet published 
in 1738, entitled, Considerations on the Present State of Affairs, 
says, ‘In most parts of England, gentlemen’s rents are so ill 
* paid, and the weight of taxes lies so heavy on them, that those 
‘who have nothing from the court can scarce support their 
‘ families.’ This extraordinary depression of prices had then 
lasted for several years, as will be seen from the following com- 
— of William Allen, Esq., of Fobstone, in Pembrokeshire, in 

is Ways and Means to Raise the Value of Land, published in 
1734, which might almost pass for a Protectionist speech in 1852. 


‘ The interest of our British landholders has been declining several 
years last past; it has been a general observation that rents have been 
sinking, and tenants unable to make as good payments as formerly, 
even in counties where there is the greatest circulation of money, the 
maritime ones, and those neare the capital cities of the kingdom. As 
this is too well known to be their case, they deserve the attention and 
favour of our legislature; it is proper they should make a tolerable 
interest of their money as well as adventurers in other businesses, 
which few of them can who have not enjoyed their bargains twenty 
years, or a longer time, for lands are much dearer now. Wheat, 
this year and last, never mounted in some of the extreme parts of the 
kingdom to above 3s. 8d. per Winchester bushel; barley is now sold 
in the West of England for 2s. per Winchester bushel. Prices are 
often higher fifty miles round London than elsewhere, which induces 
several great men to think that countrymen live better than they 
really do. Country measures (which are frequently larger than the 
Winchester or legal bushels) contribute farther to such mistakes. 
Before they can pay their rents, wheat of middling goodness ought, I 
think, to sell for about 4s. 3d. per Winchester, not in a few places, 
but throughout the kingdom; barley for 2s. 6d., peas, 2s. 3d., and 
oats 1s. 6d. per Winchester. I know in former times less prices were 
sufficient; but, as circumstances alter, the same thing is altered: corn 
farms (iron, timber, harvest people, and servants being much dearer 
than heretofore) will not yield sufficient profit to the occupiers of them 


‘ unless they can have such prices, particularly as cattle, pigs, sheep, 


butter, and cheese, are now one-third cheaper than formerly. The 
flourishing condition of the landed interest supports all trade; most 
trades now (except those which supply luxury—those of gold and 
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silver smiths, lacemen, vintners, painters, dealers in silks, velvets, and 
high-priced cloths,) are in apparent decay, which is not only proved 
by the general declarations of tradesmen, but by too many instances 
of bankruptcy amongst them. I wish I could say the present times 
are not the worst. Our exports are, perhaps, as great as formerly; 
whence, then, all this complaint? Our farmers are worse customers 
than formerly, necessity has compelled them to more carefulness and 
frugality in laying out their money than they were accustomed to do 
in better times.’ 


Here we find the old stock-protectionist fallacy, that ‘ the 
flourishing condition of the landed interest supports all trade ;’ 
and as farm produce was abundant, and consequently cheap, 
most trades are described as ‘in apparent decay.’ But how does 
this square with the statement in the first part of our quotation, 
that the price of labour was much dearer than formerly? If trade 
had been suffering, wages ought to have been falling, whereas 
they had risen, in some instances, not less than fifty or sixty per 
cent. above what they had been when food was from one-third to 
one-half dearer. The wages of agricultural labourers in man 
parts of England, when Mr. Allen, of Fobstone, published his 
Ways and Means, were 6s. a week, while carpenters, brick- 
layers, masons, and other domestic artificers, were also much 
higher than they had been at the Revolution. As to the in- 
creased bankruptcies, of which Mr. Allen complains, they appear 
to have existed only in his own imagination. During the three 
years ending in 1738, the very period when the landed interest 
was said by Lord Lyttelton to be in a starving condition, owing 
to the cheapness of provisions, the annual list of bankruptcies 
contains little more than half the number that took place annually 
ten years before, when wheat was 10s. a quarter dearer. 

he history of the condition of the labouring classes from 
1715 to 1765, affords fewer materials for remark than that of any 
half century in the annals of industry. All writers agree in speak- 
ing of it as a period of great general prosperity, notwithstanding 
the occasional complaints of the beste interest, on account of 
the cheapness of farm produce and the dearness of labour. Mr. 
Hallam, in his Constitutional History, describes the reign of 
George the Second, which comprehended the greater portion of 
the time to which we refer, as ‘the most prosperous period that 
England has ever experienced.’ The author of the Wealth of 
Nations frequently refers to the very remarkable advance which 
had taken place in the price of labour during that half century, 
while the price of corn had fallen; and Mr. Malthus also spe 
of the increase which then took place in the rate of wages as a 
well-known fact. Adverting to the previous period of dearness 
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and general distress, he says—‘ During the last forty years of the 
‘ 17th century, and the first twenty years of the 18th, the average 
‘ price of corn was such as, compared with the wages of labour, 
‘ would enable the labourer to purchase, with a day’s earnings, 
‘ two-thirds of a peck of wheat. From 1720 to 1750 the price 
‘ of wheat had so fallen, while wages had risen, that, instead of 
‘two-thirds, the labourer could purchase the whole of a peck 
* with a day’s labour.’ So far as regards the peasantry of Eng- 
land, this actually was the most prosperous period they ever ex- 
perienced, either before or since that time. Up to 1765, the 
average earnings of the agricultural labourers were equal to very 
nearly a peck of wheat; and as beef, mutton, butter, cheese, 
milk, malt, and many other commodities, were only about one- 
half of the price they now cost, he was able to live very com- 
fortably. ‘This was the real golden age of the day-labourers of 
England, who then formed about two-thirds of the entire working 
class. This is the period to which old men refer with regret, 
some of them even fancying they had actually witnessed it, but of 
which they could only have had a traditionary knowledge, as it 
rapidly vanished under the dear years, and the increasing com- 
petition for employment which followed hard upon 1765. 

This invariable connexion between dearness of food and great 
distress among the poor, so severe in many instances as to pro- 
voke insurrectionary violence, is a phenomenon of frequent 
occurrence during the half century which ended in 1815. The 
previous fifty years had been characterized by cheapness, abund- 
ance, and general prosperity, disturbed at times by complaints of 
— distress from the landowners. The half century which 
ollowed was one of almost uninterrupted prosperity to the 
owners of the soil, the rental of land having doubled, and in many 
instances tripled, during that period, while complaints of want of 
employment, dearness of food, and consequent distress among 
the agricultural population, became more and more frequent 
from year to year. In 1766, the price of the quartern loat rose 
to 1s. 6d., while wages remained the same as they had been 
when it was less than half that price. The ministry, alarmed at 
the threatening aspect of affairs, issued a proclamation, prohibit- 
ing the exportation of corn, and summoned Parliament to meet 
in November. The royal speech referred to the prevailin 
scarcity as the cause of this early meeting of the legislature, whic 
was called upon to advise what should be done ‘on a matter so 
important, and so peculiarly affecting the poorer class.’ The 
high price of food continued throughout the following year, 
during which the sufferings of the people led to serious disturb- 
ances, attended with much violence and loss of life in various 
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of the kingdom. A year or two of moderate prices fol- 
owed, but only to be succeeded by a longer interval of dearth, 
and increasing want of employment, which soon became the rule 
instead of the exception. 
In 1795, thirty years after that general rise in the price of 
food which had doubled the rental of land, and diminished the 
wages of the labouring class, the Reverend David Davies, rector 
of Barkham, Herts, published his Case of the Labourers in Hus- 
bandry Stated and Considered, in which he gives an account of 
the earnings and expenses of labouring families in different parts 
of England, the result of much careful inquiry. He had | en 
induced to look into the question, so far back as 1787, by what 
he saw among the labouring families in his own parish. In his 
customary visits to their houses, he had found them in general 
indifferently fed, and badly clothed; many of the children with- 
out shoes and stockings, very few of them at school, and most 
of the families in debt to the neighbouring shopkeepers. What 
was the cause of this wretched condition? On inquiry he found 
that it was not owing either to sloth or wastefulness. ‘ I knew,’ 
he says, ‘ that the farmers were careful that the men should not 
‘ want employment, and had the men been given to drinking, I 
‘am sure I should have heard enough of it. I commonly found 
‘ the women, when not working in the fields, well occupied at 
‘home; seldom, indeed, earning money, but baking their bread, 
‘ washing, and mending their garments, and rocking the cradle.’ 
On asking what they themselves considered to be the main cause 
of their misery, they all agreed in ascribing it to the dearness of 
food. ‘ Everything,’ said they, ‘is so dear, that we can hardly 
live.’ The benevolent rector inquired into the particulars of 
their earnings and expenses, with a view to ascertain what 
grounds there were for this sage oe These inquiries were 
subsequently extended to many other counties, and the informa- 
tion thus obtained formed the main portion of his work on the 
condition of the agricultural population. The conclusion to 
which he came was, that the price of food had nearly doubled in 
Berkshire, while the wages of labour had inemaanl only about 
twenty per cent. ‘And even this small advance,’ he says, ‘is 
‘ apparent, not real; for the additional shilling a week is not 
‘equivalent to certain advantages which labouring people for- 
‘merly enjoyed, but of which they have been gradually de- 
‘ prived.” Many writers take for granted, that while this sub- 
stantial reduction of wages was going on ae the purel 
agricultural districts, the condition of the people was not muc 


worse off than when food was cheap, because wages were now 
made up out of the poor-rates. This, however, is a very great 
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fallacy. Even if the additional amount of rates expended had 
been fairly distributed among the whole labouring population, 
instead of being given to the most clamorous and improvident, 
the extra sum would not have made up one-fourth part of the 
real fall which had taken place in wages, through the dearness of 
food. Taking the number of labourers at one million, which is 
not far beyond the mark, and assuming that their wages had 
risen in proportion to the rise in the price of food, or about 
4s. 6d. a week, this would have given an aggregate additional 
sum of 11,700,000, whereas the actual increase in the amount 
expended for the relief of the poor did not exceed 2,000,000/., 
according to the most authentic estimates. 

In the brief glance we have been taking at the condition of the 
people of England, from the Revolution to the end of the 18th 
century, we have confined our remarks chiefly to the state of the 
agricultural population, because, up to the latter period, there 
was no such great disparity as now exists between the wages of 
artisans and those of day-labourers. At the present day, a 
mason, bricklayer, or carpenter, receives double, and in some 
instances treble, the amount of wages that a labourer receives. 
This was not the case a century ago. At a quarter sessions, 
held at Manchester, May 22, 1725, before George and James 
Cheetham, Esquires, for the purpose of ordering what the rate 
of wages should be in that county, those two justices of the 
peace, ‘ after conference with discreet and grave men of the said 
‘ county, respecting the plenty of the time, and other necessary 
* circumstances,’ draw up a tariff, of which the following are 
some of the most important items :— 

‘ As to artificers, labourers, and workmen by the day and week, the 
statute appoints, they shall work from five in the morning till betwixt 
seven and eight at the night, from the midst of March to the middle 
of September; and from the midst of September to the midst of March, 
to work from the spring of day till night, except at breakfast half an 
hour, at dinner an hour, at drinking half an hour; and, in the summer 
half year, they may sleep, each day, half an hour: else, for every hour’s 
absence, to defaulk a penny; and every Saturday afternoon, or eve of 
a holiday, that they cease to work, is to be accounted but half a day. 

HUSBANDRY LABOURERS. 


The best husbandry labourer, in summer, shall take by the day, 

without meat ordrink, not above. . ......ee. 

Nor with meat and drink above . .... 

The ordinary sort of labourers shall take by the day, without 

meat or drink, not above 

Nor with meat and drink, above . . 

The best husbandry labourer, in winter, shall take 

without meat or drink, not above. . .... 
Nor with meat and drink, above 


by the day, 
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The ordinary sort of labourers shall take by the day, without 
meat or drink, above. . . 


Nor with meat and drink, above 
MAYSONS, CARPENTERS, JOINERS, PLUMBERS, TYLERS, SCLATERS, 
BRICKLAYERS, AND PLASTERERS. 
None shall take for his work by the day, withont meat or 
drink, above . 
Nor with meat and drink, above . 
The master workman, who has others workin 


oo 


ao 


g under ‘his 
MASTER TAYLORS. 

None shall take more by the day, without meat or drink, than 0 1 0 
Nor with meat and drink, above . . . ... 0 0 6 

JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES TO TAYLORS. 


None shall take by the day, without meat or drink, above . . 0 010 
Nor with meat and drink, above . . ....00 5 


‘Which wages, rates, and allowances, we the said justices have 
hereby ordered not to be exceeded in any part of the said county; but 
the said county being near eighty miles in length, we think the more 
northern part ought not to demand so much, but be content with what 
the custom of the county hath usually been. , 

‘ As to artificers, workmen, and labourers, that conspire together 
concerning their work or wages, every one of them so conspiring shall 
forfeit, for the first offence, ten pounds to the king; and if he pay it 
not within six days after conviction, by witness, confession, or other- 
wise, shall suffer twenty days’ imprisonment, and during that time, 
shall have no sustenance but bread and water; for the second offence 
he shall forfeit twenty pounds, and that not paid within six days as 
aforesaid, shall suffer the pillory; and, for the third offence, shall 
forfeit forty pounds, and that not paid within the said time, shall 


again suffer the pillory, lose one of his ears, and be for ever taken as 
a man infamous, and not to be credited.’ 


How would the joiners, carpenters, and other artisans of 
Manchester like to have their wages fixed in this stringent 
manner at the present day? No difference between the best 
husbandry labourer and the best mason! Even the master work- 
man, who superintended the labours of a number of skilled 
artificers, was only rated 2d. a day above a man who merely 
guided the plough or handled the spade; while the master tailor 
was not deemed worthy of a larger sum than was paid to the 
mere day-labourer. The hours of labour, too, will startle some 
of those blind idolators of the past, who fancy that previous to 
the introduction of the factory system the length of a working 
day was much shorter than it is now. From five in the morning 


till half-past seven in the evening, with two hours and a half for 
meals and rest, gives no less than twelve hours of labour altogether, 
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one-half of which was reckoned equal to the cost of a day’s 
board. At the present day, a Manchester joiner, who earns 4s. 4d. 
for ten hours’ labour, can purchase a day’s food for one-fourth of 
that sum, whence it follows that his disposable wages are 200 per 
cent. higher for ten hours’ labour, than a man working at the 
same trade could have earned in 1725 by working twelve hours. 
In this contrast between the condition of skilled artisans a century 
ago with that of the same class under favourable circumstances 
at the present day, may be found an explanation of many of 
those discrepancies and controversies, arising out of such inquiries, 
of which Mr. Carlyle complains. Confining our investigation to 
the skilled artisan in Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, 
or any other thriving town, it is easy to show how much superior 
his condition is to that of his grandfather or great dfather 
who worked at the same trade. By comparing the Manchester 
wages-tariff of 1725 with the cost of labour in that town at the 
present day, we find that the mason, the joiner, or the bricklayer, 
who had the misfortune to be born in the reign of queen Anne, 
could only earn 6s. a week by twelve hours’ labour, in the summer 
half-year, and that, after paying for board, he had only 3s. left 
for the purchase of clothes and every other purpose. Now a 
good workman at the present time, who belongs to one of those 
trades, and who manages to live upon 1s. a day—no difficult task 
with food so cheap as it has lately been—may spend 9s. a week 
for lodging, clothes, books, &c., and still be able to invest 22. a 
month in the savings bank, in the purchase of a freehold, or in 
any other safe method of investment which he may think likely 
to yield a higher rate of interest. This is one branch of the 
condition-of-England question of no small magnitude; but we 
should commit a very dangerous though a common mistake, if 
we allowed ourselves to believe that it was the most important 
branch of that question. 

During the great agitation for a national union of the work- 
ing classes, which created so much alarm some twenty years ago, 
we remember listening to a very clever orator—one of those 
‘men with fustian jackets and blistered hands’—to whom Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor was once in the habit of appealing so fre- 
quently, as he drew a contrast between the condition of the well- 

id artisan and that of the wretched half-starved agricultural 

bourer. After painting to the life the happy, contented, inde- 
pendent workman, in full employment, earning good wages, able 
to maintain his wife and family in comfort, and save a trifle 
besides, for old age or accident, he gave a most harrowing de- 
scription of the miserable home of the agricultural labourer in 
the south of England. According to his own account, he had 
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just returned from a journey through those districts where Swing 
was then on devedtatina and alarm on every side, and his 
pictures of the misery and desperation he had witnessed made 
a deep impression on the meeting. ‘ And why is it,’ said the 
orator, ‘ that the cultivators of the soil, the oldest, the healthiest, 
‘the most useful, the most hononrable of all trades, should be so 
‘ wretched, so degraded, compared with the great body of artisans? 
‘I will tell you asecret. It is because they have never combined 
‘to maintain a proper rate of wages; it is because they have no 
‘trades’ unions.’ The applause with which this explanation was 
received showed how heartily the meeting coincided with the 
orator, who had so skilfully advocated the union of the workin 
classes for the protection of industry. At that time a gener. 
belief prevailed throughout the country, that the only way in 
which the great mass of the people could prevent themselves 
from sinking lower and lower in the social scale, with each suc- 
cessive improvement in machinery, was by forming a general 
combination of the working classes, to raise the rate of wages and 
reduce the hours of labour. In 1833, a meeting, consisting 
chiefly of factory operatives, was held in Manchester, at which 
the following resolutions were passed : 


‘ That society in this country exhibits the strange anomaly of one 
part of the people working beyond their strength, another part work- 
ing at worn-out and other employments, for very inadequate wages, 
and another part in a state of starvation for want of employment. 

‘ That eight hours’ daily labour is enough for any human being, 
and, under proper arrangements, sufficient to afford an ample supply 
of food, raiment, and shelter, or the necessaries and comforts, and that 
to the remainder of his time every person is entitled for education, 
recreation, and sleep. 

‘ That the productive power of this country, aided by machinery, is 
so great, and so rapidly increasing, as, from its misdirection, to 
threaten danger to society by a still farther fall in wages, unless 
some measure be adopted to reduce the hours of work, and to maintain 
at least the present amount of wages. 

‘ That it is desirable that all who wish to see society improved and 
confusion avoided, should endeavour to assist the working classes to 
obtain for eight hours’ work the present full day’s wages—such eight 
hours’ work to be performed between the hours of six in the morning 
and six in the evening; and that this new regulation should commence 
on the first day of March next. 

‘ That in order to carry the foregoing purposes into effect, a Society 
shall be formed, to be called ‘The Society for Promoting National 
Regeneration.’’ 


It is hardly necessary to say, that the National Regeneration 
Society of 1833 very soon died a natural death. It fell a victim, 


as did many other visionary schemes for the improvement of 
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society, to the oe of food, and the brisk demand for labour 
which characterized the next two or three years. But the fer- 
mentation of opinion —_ the great body of the working classes, 
after the passing of the Reform Bill, did not end so quietly. 
Many strikes took place throughout the kingdom, causing great 
distress among those involved in them. It was in the spring of 
1834 that the celebrated strike of the London tailors began, 
when no less than 13,000 persons were thrown out of employ- 
ment. Notwithstanding their determination never to yield, the 
men were ultimately forced to give in; but not till a fatal blow 
had been inflicted upon the trade to which they belonged, and 
for the supposed benefit of which they had suffered so much, by 
the impulse given to the ‘ sweating system.’ It would be easy to 
show, that in almost every case on record the strikes of the work- 
ing classes have ended disastrously for those engaged in them. 
That of the amalgamated engineers, which has excited so much 
attention throughout the whole of Europe, and which at this 
moment (April 2) promises to come to a speedy close, is not 
likely to prove an exception. After wasting a large portion of 
the funds they had accumulated for other purposes, they will 
most probably end where they began, by withdrawing the 
obnoxious notices which have led to so much forced idleness, to 
loss of wages and profits, to the extent of some two or three 
hundred thousand pounds, and to so much ill-feeling between 
employers and workmen. 

ut although strikes always fail, it is contended by those who 
advocate such a mode of settling industrial disputes, that they 
have a salutary influence upon the whole, and that the superior 
condition of the skilled artisan over that of the agricultural 
labourer is in no small degree owing to the spirit of resistance 
displayed by the men, who take this method of resisting a re- 
duction of wages. We differ entirely from those who hold that 
doctrine; and, did our limits mae we could easily show, from 
the history of every great strike which has taken place in this 
country, that whatever apparent benefit may have followed an 
attempt to dictate the conditions on which capital shall be em- 
ployed, the result has always been to weaken the power of the 
men who provoked the struggle, and thereby to lessen their 
influence so long as the remembrance of that failure remains. 
As for the remarkable difference in the rates of wages paid to 
different classes—the high wages paid to men who build houses, 
compared with the wretched pittance paid to those who produce 
food—a much more powerful cause may be found for it in the strin- 
— regulations by which most trades endeavour to keep down 
the number of hands Pr es in each, with a view to prevent 
that competition for employment which continually threatens to 
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reduce the best-paid workmen to a common average. Many 
writers contend that these regulations have little or no effect in 
preventing a fall of wages, and that the chief cause of the supe- 
rior condition of the skilled artisan is the increased productiveness 
of his labour. But if that is the reason why the Manchester 
joiner of 1852 obtains three times the amount of wages which a 
joiner could earn in 1725, how does it happen that the same 
rule has not equally improved the condition of the agricultural 
labourer? According to Mr. Senior, ‘the produce of the land 
‘has certainly tripled, probably quadrupled, during a period in 
‘which the population of England has doubled.’ While that 
enormous increase of production has been going on, the number 
of persons employed in producing it has greatly diminished, from 
which it follows, that the labour of one man now produces three 
or four times as much food as the labour of one man was able to 
produce fifty years ago. Why, then, should the labourer be so 
much worse off than the joiner, if the rate of wages is determined 
by the productiveness of industry in that particular branch in 
which a man is employed? We have not sufficient practical 
knowledge of the balliing-teede to be able to say how much 
more intrinsically valuable the ten honrs’ labour of a bricklayer 
of the present day may be than that of his great-grandfather, 
who was compelled by law to work twelve hours a day, with the 
threat of having one of his ears cut off, in the event of his per- 
sisting in trades-union agitation; but we may safely venture to 
affirm, that the increase in the productiveness of agricultural 
labour since the beginning of last century is greater than what 
has taken place in any handicraft connected with the building 
of houses. And yet the rate of wages is from 100 to 200 per 
cent. greater in the latter occupation than in the former. 

Three quarters of a century ago, Dr. Adam Smith remarked, 
that the wages of journeymen employed in the more common 
sorts of manufactures, such as the linen and woollen trades, were 
very little better than those of common labourers, which, as he 
states, were then from 4s. to 8s. a week; whereas, the wages of 
bricklayers and masons were from 50 to 100 per cent. higher, 
ranging from 7s. or 8s. in remote districts, to 15s. or 18s. a week 
in London. He accounts for the difference, partly by the diffi- 
culty and expense of learning those handicrafts, and partly b 
the inconstancy of employment. But as the inequality is muc 
greater now than it was then, we have still to account for a con- 
siderable portion of the high rate of wages paid to the artisan 
compared with what the labourer receives, and the only reason 
we can assign for it is the fact, mentioned elsewhere by the author 
of the Wealth of Nations, ‘that the inhabitants of a town being 
* collected into one place, can more easily combine together than 
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*the inhabitants of the country dispersed in distant places.’ As 
the town populations have increased, this tendency to combine 
more and more developed itself in certain trades, and with so 
much success that a large proportion of those employed in skilled 
labour obtain as high a rate of wages in 1852 as they did at the 
end of the war, when the cost of living was double what it is at 
present. It would be difficult to ascertain what per — of 
the working classes has been able to prevent wages from falling 
below the standard of 1815, but it is easy to understand why the 
eomfortable condition of that class of well-paid operatives and 
artisans should aggravate the misery and increase the discontent 
of those who cannot earn more by the hardest labour than will 
supply them with the bare necessaries of life. 
ost people, when they hear of wages in certain trades being 
as high with wheat at 40s. as they were when wheat was 90s. 
a quarter, and everything else equal , dear, are unable to under- 
stand why there should be so much distress—so many thousands 
of idle, able-bodied labourers, and wretched, hard-worked, half- 
starved needlewomen. If they had ever looked into the agri- 
eultural branch of the labour question, they would be at no loss 
for an explanation of this startling discrepancy. Within the 
last fifty years the population of Great Britain has increased 
10,000,000, all of whom must be fed and clothed by some means 
or other. Those who cannot obtain employment must depend 
upon charity, or the assistance of friends. Now in what pro- 
ene have those ten millions of men, women, and children, 
een distributed among the various town and country employ- 
ments? According to the best information we have been able 
to obtain, the number of agricultural labourers is no greater 
at the present day than it was at the commencement of this 
eentury. In addition to finding work for the natural increase 
of their own population which is constantly going forward, the 
towns have been obliged to furnish employment for hundreds 
of thousands of unskilled labourers who have been driven from 
the soil by the harsh treatment to which they have been sub- 
jected. Mr. Arthur Young, in his Farmer’s Letters to the People 
of England, describes the method by which the country gentle- 
men of the last century kept down the rural population. | 


* How often do gentlemen who have possessions in a parish, when 
cottages come to a sale, purchase them, and immediately raze them to 
the foundation, that they may not become the nests, as they are called, 
of beggars’ brats! by which means their tenants are not burdened in 
their rates, and their farms let better; for the rates are considered 
as much as the rent. In this manner cottages are the perpetual 
objects of jealousy, the young inhabitants are prevented from 
marrying, and population is obstructed.’ 
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Such was the state of things in the rural districts in 1795, and 
the same ‘ jealousy of cottages,’ the same rage for clearing away 
the ‘ nests of beggars’ brats,’ in order that farms may let better, 
st quite as much at the present day. In some instances a 
landowner has been so successful in pulling down cottages, and 
in hunting the poor labourers out of his parish, as to have reduced 
the poor-rates to almost nothing. ut Mr. Arthur Young 
laboured under a great error when he supposed that this war 
against cottages has the effect of keeping down the agricultural 
population. The only effect is to produce that constant migra- 
tion into the towns which is now beginning to be understood. 
The continual increase of the rural population—which no efforts 
of landlordism can keep down—causes the surplus labourers to 
flock to any place where they have any chance of obtaining 
work, and the result is, that the labour-market, in certain depart- 
ments, is kept in a state of constant plethora, partially relieved 
only during periods of brisk trade. ‘lhis is the dark spot in our 
industrial condition upon which so much sentimental speculation 
has been wasted of late years, and out of which the kindred 
advocates of Protection and Communism have drawn their most 
plausible arguments. 

As London is the great centre of all that is diseased or out- 


of-joint in our social condition, it is there that we generally find 
the most ee evidence of this melancholy state of things. 


Most people will remember what an increase of destitution 
took place three years ago. It was about that time, when the 
Irish famine, the cessation of railway employment, so far as the 
navvies were concerned, and the depressed condition of trade 
in Lancashire, owing to the cotton failure, had increased the 
pressure on the labour market to an unusual degree, that the 
Morning Chronicle employed a number of reporters to give an 
accurate account of the actual condition of the destitute and 
labouring classes in London and the provinces. The evidence 
thus obtained was given at great length, and with much ability, 
although most people felt that it ought to have been accom- 
panied by such remarks as would have enabled ordinary readers 
to draw just inferences from the mass of crude and necessarily 
partial information placed before them. Even without any 
such aid, however, the letters led to much discussion and inves- 
tigation of the condition of the poor; and none more so, 
probably, than those relating to the destitute and dangerous 
classes of the metropolis. Mr. Henry Mayhew, the writer of 
these letters, which have lately been republished in a separate 
form, appears to have been so far carried away by the praise 
bestowed on his lucubrations, as to fancy that he can easily 
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overturn all the theories about wages that have been propounded 
during the last hundred years. Hitherto political economy has 
been ‘a purely arm-chair science.’ Gentlemen of a statistical 
turn of mind have sat by the fireside and written about the laws 
which ought to regulate wages without having taken the slightest 
pains to acquire a practical knowledge of the question. Asa 
notable instance of the manner in which the world has been misled 
by such men, the author of London Labour and the London Poor 
refers to Dr. Adam Smith, as having ‘ retired to an obscure village 
*in Scotland to dream upon the laws concerning production and 
‘producers.’ Of course Mr. Mayhew would never think of wast- 
ing his time over such a book as the Wealth of Nations. He is a 
practical man, ‘ perhaps,’ as he modestly remarks, ‘the first who 
* has sought to evolve the truths of the labour question by per- 
‘ sonal investigation.’ And he naturally looks down with con- 
tempt upon all that ‘cobweb philosophy’ upon which, as we are 
informed, ‘the whole of the legislation of the present day is 
made to depend.’ We need hardly add, that he is a decided 
= of free trade, and that no opportunity is omitted of 
showing how much the working classes have been injured by 
foreign competition. A characteristic instance occurs in the con- 
troversial notices to correspondents with which the covers of his 
pamphlets are mainly occupied. A _ bricklayer’s labourer in 
Gray’s-inn-road sends him a long communication touching the 
condition and earnings of workmen in that employment, in 
which it is stated, among other things, that ‘a great many of the 
“constant hands have been reduced from 3s. and 3s. 6d. to 
‘2s. 8d. per day since the abolition of the corn-iaws ;’ and Mr. 
Mayhew says he will be happy to hear from his Gray’s-inn-road 
correspondent again. In the following week a gentleman flatly 
contradicts the assertion that wages have been reduced, and 
offers to produce the time-books of his father for the last thirty 
to forty years past, to prove that the wages of bricklayers’ 
labourers have been the same for all that period; ‘ that is 17s. 
a week in summer, and 16s. in winter;’ nor had the firm to 
which the writer belonged ever been asked for more, ‘ except 
‘at the time of the greatest activity in railroads, when occa- 
‘ sionally 3s. a day might be asked by men who, from their past 
“employment or superior strength, would more properly come 
‘under the denomination of navvies.’ Now here was an excel- 
lent opportunity of obtaining some valuable information by a 
little of that ‘personal investigation’ which Mr. Mayhew pro- 
fesses to adopt as the only sure method of acquiring facts. 
Instead of doing so, he writes nearly three columns of a reply to 
the employer, for the purpose of showing, that the firm to which 
he belongs must be an exception to the general rule, and that the 
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bricklayers labourer of Gray’s-inn-road was quite correct in 


ascribing the reduction of wages to the abolition of the corn- 
laws, because ‘so long as Py xt market is overstocked, and 
‘ wages are regulated by the principle of supply and demand, it 
‘ is utterly impossible that a diminution in the price of provisions 
‘should not, sooner or later, be followed by a corresponding 
‘diminution in the price of labour.’ It never occurs to Mr. 
Mayhew to inquire whether a great increase in the supply of 
food, accompanied by a considerable reduction in its price, and 
a great increase in our foreign trade, may not have altered those 
conditions of the labour-market to which he refers; and whether 
a single fact, like the one stated by his correspondent, of the 
wages of unskilled labour having remained without alteration for 
the last thirty or forty years, does not furnish far more valuable 
data to the political economist, who addresses himself to think- 
ing men, than he could derive, by any alchemy, from ten thou- 
sand thrilling narratives of the actual condition of tailors and 
costermongers. 

But Mr. Mayhew appears to have already made up his mind 
as to the real state of the labour-market; and, therefore, any 
isolated fact, showing that wages have not fallen for the last forty 
years, notwithstanding a reduction of forty or fifty per cent. in 
the cost of living, will not be allowed to interfere with his 
sweeping deductions. In his work on Low Wages, their Causes, 
Consequences, and Remedies, he says :— 

‘ It is calculated by those who have the best means of knowing, that 
out of five million operatives in this country, one-third only are fully 
employed, or occupied their whole time ; one-third partially employed, 
or occupied but half their time ; and the remaining third unemployed, 
or obtaining a day’s work or job occasionally, through the illness or 
absence of the others: that is to say, the work of the nation, owing 
to the increased rate of labouring, is sufficient now to fully occupy only 
one-half of the work-people.’ 

The chief causes to which he ascribes this melancholy state of 
things are, the extensive use of machinery, by which human 
labour is greatly abridged, and the excessive toil of those who 
obtain employment. In almost every trade to which he refers, 
the same complaints are made of too many hands, of a gradual 
reduction of wages, of increased labour to make up for that 
reduction, which only increases the evil by adding to the quan- 
tity of work performed by the same number of hands, and 
leaving less chance of employment for those without work. His 

information on these points is chiefly derived from working men, 
and he seldom appears to have made any effort to obtain such 
evidence from books or other sources as might have confirmed 


the partial statements made by the men, who can only speak 
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from memory, and who, like most other people on that subject, 
are inclined to describe the past in much more favourable terms 
than it deserves. Take, for example, Mr. Mayhew’s account of 
the present state of the carpenters and joiners of the metropolis. 
Any one reading it, without previous knowledge, would imagine 
that the condition of the men belonging to this trade had been 
all that could be desired till within the last dozen years; but 
- that now, ahd for some time past, the London joiners, like their 
fellow-artisans, are going headlong to ruin. Most of his inform- 
ants whose reminiscences extend back twenty years, speak of 
that period as one of unalloyed felicity. Work was plentiful, 
wages remunerative, fair dealing was the rule of the trade, and 
such a monster as a speculating builder or contractor utterly 
unknown. Free trade, machinery, the contract system, and 
piece-work, have produced a sad change, according to all the old 
workmen. There is nothing now but ‘ hurry-scurry and scramble, 
‘ scamping of work, and reducing of wages. Masters go to work 
‘ cutting under one another just to get the job, and then they 
‘ must make it up out of the men’s muscles and bones.’ Now, 
if Mr. Mayhew had only taken the trouble to inquire a little 
more carefully into the history of that particular trade, he would 
have found that the men employed in it were not so very much 
better off twenty years ago than they are now. The complaints 
about machinery superseding manual labour, and about con- 
tractors cutting under one another, to the great injury of the 
men, are not new grievances. At a public meeting of unem- 
ployed joiners and carpenters, held in London, in August, 1831, 
it was stated that no less than 12,000 men belonging to that 
trade were then without work in the metropolis alone. The 
cause was said to have been the introduction of machinery and 
of cast-iron, which had enabled the employers to dispense with 
a large amount of the manual labour gree) required. Another 
great evil of which the journeymen complained, according to 
one speaker, was, ‘the baneful system of competition in con- 
* tracting for buildings. The contractor estimates at the lowest 
be ar aaa price, and, generally, his only source of profit is what 
* he can screw out of the labour of the workman.’ At that time 
there was no daily paper devoting thirty or forty columns to a 
description of all the real and imaginary grievances of each par- 
ticular trade, or we might have been able to borrow from its 
pages a very pathetic account of the sufferings and privations of 
the joiners and carpenters of that perio But although we feel 
rather at a loss on that head, there are three leading facts relat- 
ing to the sem in question which it may be instructive to 
mention. The protective system was in full operation in 1831, 
when those 12,000 joiners and carpenters were forced to walk 
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the streets of London for want of employment—the price of 
wheat was then 66s. 4d. per quarter—and, lastly, the regular 
wages in that trade were then 5s. a-day: not a farthing higher 
than they are in 1852, with wheat at 40s. a quarter. much 
for Mr. Mayhew’s attempt to explain the cause of low wages b 
evidence drawn from the partial experience and imperfect recol- 
lection of a few working-men. 

As for his gloomy statement founded on the calculations of 
certain nameless authorities, who are said to have ‘the best 
means of knowing,’ that there is not employment for more than 
one-half of the 5,000,000 operatives in the country, it has no 
better foundation than most of the other imaginary estimates 
= which he has founded his new system of political economy. 

aking the small hand-breadth of what he has been able to see 
and ascertain, by ‘ personal investigation,’ in a single branch of 
one trade, at one period, as a fair index of the present condition 
of the millions employed in agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, he may fancy that such is the fact. But he ought to 
know that there are far larger and surer methods of ascertaining 
the general condition of the labour market than the most diligent 
personal study of life in London can possibly supply. To any~ 
one who can read them wisely, the parliamentary returns alone, 
imperfect as they still are in many departments, furnish data 
from which the most cheering conclusions may be drawn regard- 
ing the improved condition of the industrial classes during the 
last few years. 

In a lecture on the cotton manufacture, delivered before the 
Society of Arts a few weeks ago, by Mr. Bazley, President of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, it was stated, that no 
less than 1,250,000 persons found employment last year in the 
various departments of that great branch of our national 
industry. Now let us compare the state of activity throughout 
the whole of our textile manufactures in 1851, with what it was 
in 1842, after five years of dearness and agricultural prosperity, 
and before Sir Robert Peel’s commercial policy had come into 
operation. During the five years ending in 1841 the average 
price of wheat ranged from 60s. to 70s. a quarter. No com- 
— of agricultural distress then. In those days the Duke of 

uckingham congratulated the farmers on so pleasant a state of 
things, little foreseeing what would soon happen to him and 
them. Bearing these facts in mind regarding the five years of 
rural felicity which ended in 1841, Tet us compare the im- 
ports of the raw materials of our manufactures in 1842 with 
the quantities imported in 1851, after free trade had begun to 
develop itself, and the country had partially recovered from the 
depressing influences of the Irish famine, the extravagantly 
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wasteful absorption of capital in railways, and the failure of the 
cotton crop. 
Iwports or Corroy, Fiax, Hemp, Sixx, anp Woot, In THE YEARS 
1842 anD 1851. 


1851. 


1842, 


| 486,498,778 645,436,624 


1,130,312 1,194,184 

593,392 1,293,412 

3,856,867 4,059,449 

363,524 257,784 

» waste 12,716 14,073 
Wool, sheep’s and lamb’s .... 44,022,141 69,346,893 


Now if we assume that the number of persons required to 
manufacture a given quantity of cotton wool was as great in 
1851 as in 1842, which we are fully warranted in doing, con- 
sidering that the Ten Hours’ Bill has come into operation within 
that period, we shall find that the increased quantity of cotton 
imported last year must have given employment to no less than 
300,000 hands, over and above the number employed in work- 
ing up the whole of the cotton imported in 1842. In the 
woollen and linen trades, the increased quantity of the raw 
material which passed through the hands of the manufacturers, 
and consequently furnished fair wages and comfortable subsist- 
ence to thousands of workpeople who must have been without 
employment in 1842, is equally great. ‘Taking the whole of our 
textile manufactures,—cotton, worsted, and woollen, silk, linen, 
and flax, in all their mixed varieties, many of which afford double 
the usual rate of wages,—we shall be within the mark if we 
reckon the additional number of persons employed last year as 
compared with 1842, at from 400,000 to 500,000. And yet, 
after all this marvellous development of our manufacturing 
industry, which has relieved the pressure on the labour market 
to so enormous an extent, we find Mr, Henry Mayhew, the 
promulgator of that new system of political philosophy which is to 
— Dr. Adam Smith a dreamer, and free trade a mischievous 

lusion, coming forward in the most self-complacent manner 
with an attempt to explain the cause of low wages in the cotton 
trade by the most elaborate tables of statistics, which, unfortu- 
nately, come no farther down than 1840, when the protective 
— was in full operation, when wheat was 66s. a quarter, and 
e Duke of Buckingham in ecstasies at the admirable working 

of the sliding scale, which enabled us to import nearly 4,000,000 
quarters of grain during that year at an average duty of about 
6s. a quarter. 
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Were it possible to obtain accurate returns of the quantity 
of food produced annually in the United Kingdom, we might 
form a tolerably correct estimate of the economic condi- 
tion of the great mass of the people at one time compared 
with another, at least as regards that large item of home comfort. 
Unfortunately, the landowners and farmers have always been 
opposed to any measure which has been proposed with a view 
to obtain accurate agricultural statistics. fa other countries the 

atest pains are taken to procure returns relating to the pro- 

uce of the soil and other data relating to agriculture. In Belgium, 
every kind of information with regard to agriculture is presented 
to government in an annual report, drawn up by a body of 
gentlemen, chiefly landed proprietors, selected from the different 
provinces for that purpose. In this country, where so much 
attention has lately been paid to political arithmetic, and where 
so much valuable information has been obtained relating to almost 
every other branch of industry, we are still deplorably deficient 
in all that belongs to agriculture. Now that the corn-laws have 
been swept away, we cannot understand upon what ground the 
landed interest should oppose any well-devised scheme for pro- 
curing agricultural statistics, unless it be from a lurking belief 
among the members of the ‘country party,’ that the publication 
of full and accurate returns relating to the cultivation of the soil 
would not promote the revival of protection. 

But although we cannot say what the actual aggregate con- 
sumption of food has been in this country lately, we are fortu- 
nately able to make a tolerably close approximation to the positive 
increase in consumption which has taken place of late years. 
From the custom-house returns, which no protectionist will 
venture to dispute, we learn that the following quantities of corn, 
grain, and meal, have been imported into the United Kingdom 

uring the last three years :— 


1849, 


Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat and wheat-meal .. | 4,835,280 | 4,856,039 | 5,355,687 
Barley and barley-meal.. | 1,389,858 1,043,082 832,560 
Oats and oatmeal 1,307,904 1,169,811 1,211,704 
245,833 94,354 26,467 
234,451 181,438 100,476 
457,993 443,306 318,505 
2,253,511 | 1,289,523 | 1,824,313 


10,724,830 9,077,553 9,669,712 
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Here is an annual importation of ten millions of quarters of 

in and meal, for the fast three years, in addition to our usual 
ome supplies. We have taken the three years since the cessa- 
tion of the potato-rot, because we look upon them as affordin 
a pretty fair criterion of the average quantity of grain we sh: 
require from abroad in ordinary years. Should that improve- 
ment in the condition of the people which has already begun, 
go steadily forward, as we confidently anticipate, if government 
act wisely, our importations of foreign grain will doubtless go on 
increasing, because the improved demand for beef, mutton, and 
dairy produce, among the labouring classes, will induce the 
farmers to devote a larger portion of the soil to pasture and the 
raising of green crops. ‘To some extent this change has already 
begun, as the raising and fattening of live stock, and the pro- 
pe of butter and cheese, are more profitable than the growing 

corn. 

The advocates of protection affect to believe that all this large 
importation of foreign grain must have thrown several millions 
of acres of land in Great Britain out of cultivation. What proof 
can they bring of that? The want of accurate agricultural sta- 
tistics, for which the landed interest alone is to blame, prevents 
our giving the same precise information peg the improved 
condition of agriculture in 1851, as we did with respect to the 
cotton manufacture. But there is one small item in the Trade 
and Navigation Returns for last year, which reveals a much 
more thriving state of affairs among the producers of food than 
most people were prepared for. it is now some ten years ago 
since Dr. Lyon Playfair, to whom the landed interest of Great 
Britain is so much indebted on many accounts, first drew the 
attention of farmers to a small sample of guano, the first portion 
of which had been imported from South America about that 
time. From a careful analysis of the new substance, he pro- 
nounced it to be a highly concentrated manure, and predicted 
the most astonishing results from its application to land. The 
farmers laughed at the man of science, as they generally do at 
any new suggestion, especially if made by one who has studied 
the science of agriculture only in books. It was some little time 
before they would even give the new manure a trial; but so 
‘rapidly did the demand for it increase, after they became con- 
vinced of its value, that our importation of guano had reached 
no less than 82,134 tons in 1847. ‘That was the first year after 
the total abolition of the corn-law, and the following figures 
will show at what rate the importation of this very expensive 
manure has been going on since that period :— 


1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 
71,414 tons. 83,433 116,926 243,014 
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An increase in the importation of guano to the extent of 
nearly 250 per cent. in four years, does not indicate much 
despondency as to our future prospects. We can hardly guess 
what inference the protectionist President of the Board of Trade 
may draw from this very liberal expenditure on costly manure 
by the farmers of Great Britain, but surely he will not attempt 
to call attention to it as a signal proof of agricultural distress. 

But our business has not been so much with the real or pre- 
tended distress of the landed interest, as with the actual condition 
of the labouring class. No small amount of industry and ingenuity 
has lately been employed to show, that the fluctuating mass of 
perennial distress among the poor of this country has been 
mainly produced by the gradual abolition of protective duties. 
We have endeavoured to prove, that the condition of the masses, 
taking them in the aggregate, and looking merely at the amount 
of real wages earned, is better at the present day than it has 
been at any former period during the vr two centuries. As 
for the very great inequality between the wages of skilled labour 
of the best kind, and ordinary unskilled labour,—an inequality 
which has increased to a remarkable extent during the last fifty 
years,—we have done little more, on the present occasion, than 
call attention to it, as the most notable phenomenon in our 
industrial condition; the one above all others to which the atten- 
tion of a wise statesthan would be most earnestly directed. 
Whatever may be said of the superior condition of a large 
majority of the people compared with that of the same class at 
any former period, it cannot be denied that there has been at 
various times, within the last twenty or thirty years, a strong 
feeling of discontent among the lower sections of the poor, 
whose sufferings are aggravated by the sight of so great an 
increase of comfort and luxury on every side, in which they 
have no share. How is that feeling of discontent to be removed 
or mitigated? The speediest and safest method, in our opinion, 
would be by creating so brisk a demand for labour at remunera- 
tive wages, as would leave no man without employment who is 
willing and able to work. That once done, the undistracted 
attention of a philanthropic government might be wisely 
directed to such sanitary and other reforms as the wants of the 
people require. It may be questioned whether any government, 
though ever so willing, could create so great a demand for labour 
as would give employment to the whole population; but a glance 
at what has already been done in that way since 1842 by the 
partial adoption of free trade, may serve to show how much may 
yet be effected by a statesman wise enough to understand what the 
great wants of the age are, and bold enough to provide for them. 
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Arr. IL—(1.) Life in Mexico, during a Residence of Two Years in 
that Country. By Madame C— de la B—. Chapman & 
Hall. 1843. 

(2.) Pictures of Life in Mexico. By R. H. Mason. Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 1851. 

(3.) A Ride over the Rocky Mountains to Oregon and California, 
with a Glance at some of the Tropical Islands, including the 
West Indies and the Sandwich Isles. By the Hon. Henry J. 
Coxe, Author of ‘ Vienna in 1848.’ Bentley. 1852. 

(4.) Nicaragua: Its People, Scenery, Monuments, and the proposed 
Oceanic Canal, with numerous Notes and Illustrations, By E. 
C. Squier, late Chargé d’Affaires of the United States to the 
Republics of Central America. Longman. 1852. 

(5.) Scenes and Adventures in Central America. Edited by Frep. 
Harpmay, Esq., Author of ‘Peninsular Scenes and Sketches,’ 
&c. Blackwood & Sons. Edinburgh. 1852. 


A cENTURY ago, that portion of a library which was appropriated 
to travels needed not ‘a very extensive, except in the grand old 
houses, when the books were heir-looms, and when the quaint 
antique folios of Marco Polo, Hakluyt, Purchas, Fynes Mory- 
son, Sandys, Peter Kalm, Tournefort, Maundrel, and ~— 
J. Smith, were to be found in their earliest editions. en 
Anson’s Voyage, with the interesting episode contained in 
Byron’s Narrative, and Captain Cook’s Voyages, were the only 
popular and well-known books of travel, during the first twenty 
years of George the Third’s reign, Swinburne and Brydone 
followed close on this period. Then came Bruce’s Abyssinia, to 
believe in which was supposed to require such a stretch of credu- 
lity at the time, and which formed such a contrast to another 
book that appeared about the same period—we refer to Arthur 
Young’s Travels in France, where common and well-known 
things were placed in quite a new light, from being described by 
a man possessed of an excellent faculty of observation, and see- 
ing objects —— the medium of a clear, practical mind. To 
him succeeded Clarke, giving an individual interest, by the im- 
pression which his writings left of his own character, to his 
account of countries the greater part of which had previously 
been traversed by the philanthropic Howard. In the following 
twenty years, it became the fashion for pleasure tourists to put 
forth books uninteresting to all but the scientific, in which the 
homely adventures of each day were disguised in a vague, loose- 
fitting style, bristling and sonorous with grand words, but con- 
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veying very little distinct idea of the countries the authors had 
visited, or the life of the people amongst whom they had 
sojourned. The exceptions to this class of travels, so dull to the 
popular mind, because squeezed so dry of all human interest, 
were the accounts of shipwrecks and struggles for life in ‘ antres 
vast and deserts idle,’ which plain men, with no fine education, 
wrote under the pressure of the memory of their dangers. They 
told a tale of hair-breadth escapes in homely language ; the very 
essence of their narrative was the human interest contained in it, 
and, appealing as they did to the common heart of humanity, 
their books were received, and are still held fast, by ‘ the people’ 
among their choicest store of travels. While the handsome 

uartos of Sir George Mackenzie, Dr. Holland, &c. &c., are still 

ignified with broad margins and expensive letter-press, the 
Mutiny of the Bounty is published and republished in a cheap 
form, so that all who ask may have it. This, and other works of 
a similar description, the names of which will suggest them- 
selves to every one, possess the charm which belongs to the nar- 
ration of one who forgets himself in his subject. This, we 
believe, is the secret of success—the essence of true eloquence 
—the real magic of those biographies which bite into our memo- 
ries—of those travels which give to children their earliest, and, 
to the national mind its most vivid, ideas of particular places or 
countries. 

But in these later days—days which Sir John Herschel con- 
siders that the prophet had in view when he spoke of the time in 
which ‘ knowledge should be increased, and many should run to 
and fro,’ with all the wonderful facilities of travelling which 
steam has laid open to us—it almost forms a part of a gentle- 
man’s education to travel beyond the continent in which he was 
born. The grand tour which Walpole and Gray took, in com- 
mon with the young men of rank in their time, has now become 
a very plebeian and every-day affair. Have the sons of our 
noble families, or of our rich merchants, a year or two to spare, 
after their book-education is completed, and before they enter on 
the struggles of actual life—they set off to India, to California, to 
the Cape, partly with the desire of obtaining information, and 
partly dion the love of excitement natural to the young and 
prosperous. The pressure of population in England sends forth 
many travellers, who go in search of a new market for their 
labour or their goods, or to open out new channels for trade. 
We ourselves, a few years since, were asked by a Liverpool mer- 
chant, if we could recommend to him any young man with suffi- 
cient scientific knowledge to enable him to discover a new article 
of commerce on any of the islands in the Pacific,,where a ship 
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sent out by the inquirer was intending to touch. The discovery 
of guano, then recently made, had led him to consider how many 
similar substances might, like this, have been lying for ages, only 
waiting for some one to find out their value. To the class that 
travel for pleasure must therefore be added a large number of 
individuals who are despatched by merchants, by collectors of 
animals (such as the late Lord Derby), by the great botanists and 
curators of the royal and ducal je isc in search of novelties in 
their separate departments; and these again must be increased 
by those who leave home, in order to try some new method of 
getting rich on their own behoof. 

No wonder, then, that the press should teem with books of 
travels; no wonder that, in a month or two after the attention of 
the public has been directed to any particular part of the globe, 
either by political events, or by some hidden El Dorado bei 
brought to light, the advertising columns of newspapers an 
periodicals are filled with names of works of travel in that 
identical country. From such causes, the demand for information 
respecting California, the Cape, Australia, &c., has recently been 
great; and the supply has been almost greater than even a gaping 
public could swallow. 

It was only in our last number that we noticed two books of 
travel to California, and again our table is thronged with volumes 
relating to that and adjacent regions. This wey naturally 
inclines readers to be saucy, and select in their choice. We once 
heard it suggested that all travellers proposing to write a book 
should be first subjected to an examination into their qualifica- 
tions, (as medical men are, for instance, ) before they were allowed 
to dose the public. But ifreaders begin to carp and be particular as 
to the excellence of the fare they will choose, we fear that the book- 
trade will become stagnant, and numbers of authors be thrown upon 
the tender mercies ofthe Guild of Literature and Art. But supposing 
that the world should some day come round to our friend’s way 
of thinking, and a board of examiners be constituted to decide 
on the internal and external right which any man had to trouble 
the world by writing a book; and supposing that we happened to 
be a member of that particular branch of the board appointed 
to restrict the undue publication of travels by unqualified persons 
—what would be the particular endowments to which we should 
direct our attention before granting our diploma? Certainly, not 
exclusively, nor even primarily, to learning, which often onl 
encumbers, instead of shustratiog, a narrative. We believe, after 
mature deliberation, that our first examining paper would relate 
to a little story, called ‘Eyes and no Eyes,’ in Evenings at 


Home. If the candidate showed that he understood the full 
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significance of that, whether he was deep in classics and mathe- 
matics or not, we should have hopes of him. A man who can 
observe correctly is likely, in general, to describe faithfully ; and 
if he describes humbly—by which we mean in true, simple words, 
not presuming to add to nature,—and at the same time faithfully, 
some wiser one studying at home will recognise the creature and 
the class, (to take an illustration from natural history,) and be 
able to supply the knowledge in which the relator is deficient. 
We do not mean that learning and science would be thrown 
overboard at our examination—the thorough natural historian 
will find fit audience, though few—only that, in general, geolo- 
gists botanists, &c., are too much occupied with their own in- 

ividual pursuit to have attention to spare for much beyond it. 
Then, having proved that our man was a patient and correct 
observer, we should next try his powers of description—powers 
which, we believe, are far too little cultivated in our present 
system of education. It is true that, to a certain degree, such a 
talent, just like drawing, is a natural gift; but it is also true, that 
it may be in no small degree cultivated, and so become a charm- 
ing and agreeable art. It would perhaps lead us too far were we 
to say all that we might on this topic; but we must be permitf€d 
to express our sense of the duty of using such language as faith- 
fully represents our thoughts and ideas. Mr. Trench, in his ad- 
mirable little book on this subject, and Mr. Kingsley, in the 
introductory essay to his course at Queen’s College, on the Eng- 
lish language, can hardly have failed to awaken some to the 
necessity of greater care and a more truthful spirit in this par- 
ticular respect. Silence is in every one’s power, though few 
avail themselves of the blessing; but if people must express 
themselves, let it be without a spasmodic effort to speak or write 
in a remarkable manner. Let the subject be remarkable if ‘’tis 
its nature so to be,’ but let the form in which it is presented be 
as simple and as little obtrusive as possible. 

Some years ago the fashion of odd and grotesque description 
came up. It was introduced by Dickens, to whose mind it was pro- 
bably natural; it was new, it was admired, and imitators sprang up, 
distorting themselves to be original, and with the effort reminding 
one of the strange and oftentimes repulsive gargoyles, that writhe 
and grin from our old ecclesiastical buildings. Now this style might 
obtain some distinctive character for the writer, but it gave no very 
clear idea of the object described. The oddity of the description 
did not compensate for its want of fidelity. We remember once 
meeting with daisies likened to ‘ poached eggs on a bed of 
spinach ; we do not give the name of the writer, worthy to be 
remembered for far better things: she is dead, and gone away 
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from quirks into realities. Now, though this instance was not so 
outrageous as many, it had an unpleasant vulgarity about it, with 
no particular humour to recommend it; and how utterly different 
was it from Burns’s ‘ wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower’! This 
strained attempt to be witty was probably a re-action—a healthy 
symptom if so considered—from the sentimental vagueness of 
previous writers, something of which we fear is returning upon 
us again. We suppose there must always be a mannerism which 
writers and speakers who are nothing in themselves must assume, 
as a sort of domino-cloak, to conceal poor and common figures ; 
but we may say, that such would not receive our permission to 
publish their travels. ‘There is another set who belong to the 
same category ; people who try to be poetical, and to make pic- 
tures out of everything, till we are so wearied of looking through 
a Claude-Lorraine glass, which makes all objects indiscriminately 
couleur de rose, that any plain, hard, matter-of-fact account be- 
comes a relief. 

All these modes of relating arise from the want of quiet- 
ness in our own minds; we are not content with the impres- 
sion we shall naturally make on others, but strive after some 
pattern which has obtained admiration,— Dickens — Ander- 
sen,—whoever it may be. It is the same with—indeed these 
false descriptions originate in—the habit of false conversation ; 
we all want to be clever, and fight against God, who has ordained 
that the very richness and glory of the heavens shall consist in 
having greater and lesser lights, and who has made men different 
after their kind, that the variety of character and of power ma 
work together into a more perfect whole. If men did but spea 
quietly and truthfully, it would be astonishing what a new charm 
would be thrown over their intercourse. Old simple epithets 
would return to their original, pretty, and often pious significa- 
tion, instead of seeming too poor and tame to be used. Homely 
substantives, almost banished the language by the false refinement 
which considers that a homely thing is made ‘genteel’ by its 
name being spoken in French, would again come into use. The 
ready-made expressions, which the mentally indolent borrow from 
as -a-liners’ slang, would be left to their original owners. 

eople would be honest in their speech, taking care to define their 
ideas and perceptions clearly to themselves, and then describing 
them in words, the least of which would drop into its place, like 
a minute stone in some piece of pietra dura, adding impercep- 
tibly to the general effect, in a way that no other could have done. 
If talkers were thus truthful, what we should gain in knowledge 
of each other,—what would be learned from the conversation of 
even the most poorly endowed, who revealed truly, if they re- 
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vealed little, of what was passing in their minds,—would be 
incalculable. The want of perspective and keeping in our pre- 
sent way of speaking is very great. What is to become of our 
high lights if the whole painting is done in white and yellow? 
What is to make our deep shadow when brown forms our 
brightest colour? The young lady we once heard calling a blue- 
bottle fly ‘a horrid monster,’ would be puzzled to find the right 
words to express her terror and disgust at a fierce and gaping 
alligator, twenty feet long, such as abound in the swamps of 
Central America. Would she call it a ‘ tiresome little creature 
We are not certain; but we are sure, that by the indiscriminate 
and common use of such exaggerations, she would lose all sense 
of fit and appropriate words. But we beg our reader’s pardon, 
and return from this digression to our contemplated board for the 
examination of travellers intending fo publish. 

The power of description, we said, might be cultivated. We 
did not mean the art of writing sonorous sentences, nor yet the 
knack of taking inventories of all that is seen, and putting each 
object, whether near or distant, novel and strange, or common and 
frequently described, in exactly the same position with regard to 
the reader, like one of the bird’s-eye views of the castles in 
Froissart. We meant that the wonderful talent which some 
people possess of setting a place visibly before you, is often the 
result of careful, patient study. We happen to know two 
instances at least, among the distinguished prose writers of the 
present day, who have made a practice of writing down witk 
faithful humility the actual sights that lay before them. One of 
these, living in a high, wild, uncultivated country, has taken the 
ever-varying changes which come over the great dome of neaven 
for an object; and has earnestly striven to use the exact words 
and epithets which answer to the effect produced on the mind 
by the skiey changes. The habit has been of singular benefit to 
the writings of this author, which are remarkable for the power 
by which a few single words—anything but far-fetched, common 
enough amongst all of us, but new in their application, and so 
appropriate to the object, that we are startled at our own dense- 
ness in never having used them ourselves, and never forget them 
again—convey pictures as distinct to our minds as the memory 
of the home of our childhood. The other, far away removed 
from the former in situation, turn of mind, in everything but the 
desire for truth, down to the least representation, has attended 
to the same admirable practice; has sketched from nature in 
words, instead of with pencil and palette; and the consequence 
in both is the same. If either of these two authors were dwellers 
in a foreign country, we should know more about its real appear- 
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ance and outward character from them, than from twenty others 
of the same natural capability, who had not studied the wonder- 
ful use, and beauty, and power of words. 

So one of our examination papers should have this for its 
injunction :— 

‘Look out of the window of this room, and try to give a faithful, 
correct account of what you see. A wall built of old bricks, which make 
it look purple-red in this blue summer haze; a baked pavement, on 
which stands an orange girl, leaning back against the wall, while, with 
round open mouth, and eyes which are half closed, partly to make 
room for the extension of her mouth, and partly to shut out the sun, 
she cries her oranges; an old man, with a stick in each hand, slouching 
along, wearily dragging himself over the ground; and yet the enjoy- 
ment of these hot rays of the May sun clinging to his animal nature, 
when all else is become dim; he will go home and rest awhile in his 
easy-chair, and on some sunny day, not very far off, Death will call him 
to the more quiet rest of the grave: then tlre are the three tall poplars, 
seen above the wall, fluttering out their new-born, tender, pinky-brown 
leaves to the luminous air; the deep blue sky above, through which 
you may look deeper and deeper for ever.’ 


Only be a faithful describer of common every-day things, and 
you have one great qualification for writing travels. We have 
many other suggestions to offer, but we reserve them till the 
various committees for the restriction of the publication of books 
shall be established,—which, we imagine, will take place in the 
country of Utopia, somewhere about the date of the Platonic year. 

There is some difficulty in selecting, from the various works 
whose names stand at the head of our article, the one which 
shall be noticed first. We give precedence to the lady; her 
lively book on Mexico being also the earliest in date; but as 
Life in Mexico refers to the same city and country as Mr. 
Mason’s Pictures of Life in Mexico, published ten years 
later, we shall examine the two works together. Until the pre- 
sent century, if any of our countrymen found their way to Mexico, 
only one published an account of it. This was in part owing to 
the severe bigotry of the Spanish government in matters of 
religion, which discouraged all heretics from settling in or even 
visiting the place. ‘There is a very scarce book, which is not 
alluded to by Madame C. de la B., or Mr. Mason, called The 
English American, which was printed in 1648, and written by 
Thomas Gage, an English Dominican friar. He was probably 
a member of the knightly Roman-catholic family of that name 
in Sussex, one of whom—it may have been this very Thomas 
—introduced the green-gage plum to English horticulturists. 
That he waz a Dominican friar is not without its significance, 
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MEXICO. 345 
for this was the prevailing order in Mexico; and to it, of course, 
was intrusted the jurisdiction of the Holy Inquisition.” If the 
Holy Inquisition had possessed the gift of prophecy, it would have 
laid hands on Thomas Gage; for soon after his return to Eng- 
land (after residing in Mexico from 1625 to 1637) he became a 
Puritan, and chaplain to Sir Thomas Fairfax. The account 
which he gave of New Spain was such as induced Cromwell to 
attempt the addition of it to the British dominions; and Admirals 
Penn and Venables were sent out with this intention. Their 
failure in the principal object, and the compensation they obtained 
for this failure, in the conquest of Jamaica, are well known. 

Gage’s work is curious, as confirming by its evidence the 
okie opinion of the stationary and unprogressive nature of 

oman-catholic governments. The Mexico of Madame C. de 
la B., in 1838, is very little different from the Mexico of Friar 
Gage, in 1625; and the description of that again reminds us 
strongly of what we know of England in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh. The same religion, with its gorgeous ceremonies and 
picturesque processions, the same profusion of sculpture and 
painting in the churches, the same half-magical, weird, revolting 
medicines, the very peculiarities of dress and harness, as ex- 
emplified in the high-peaked saddle and enormous spur, which 
were seen in England in the fifteenth century, are still prevalent 
in Mexico. 

There was no account of Mexico by an Englishman, from the 
time of Friar Gage to the days of the enterprising and speculative 
Mr. Bullock, who went thither in 1822, and published Ris travels 
a year or two afterwards, with the view of inducing his country- 
men to form companies for working the mines, which had been 
thrown open to the world by the establishment of the republic, 
a few years before. Mr. Bullock’s account had a value of its 
own, though the failure of the mining speculations to which it 
led has caused many to pass it by as unfaithful. 

The next English work of any note, on this country, is one of 
those betore us—Life in Mexico, by Madame de la B. These 
initials deceive no one now, if indeed they ever did; we think 
that they must always have been only a hollow form of con- 
cealment, like the various other initials of proper names which 
throng the book. Strangers would not care for, nor remember 
the full name, which would have no more significance to them 
than the initials. All who have any personal acquaintance, so 
as to care to know, can tell in an instant the parties that are 
meant. Madame C. de la B. was a Scottish lady; one of a 
large family of daughters, who resided with their mother in Edin- 
burgh, and were much admired there fifteen or twenty years ago. 
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A family misfortune, wild in its details as the wildest romance, 
made it desirable that they should emigrate, and they accordingly 
went to America, and settled, we believe, in New York. e 
Miss I ’s were highly accomplished; and when they found 
that the change in their circumstances had rendered it necessary, 
they used their accomplishments as a means of getting a liveli- 
hood, though keeping a school was a ‘ great descent,’ according 
to the code of qustilies, from the gay fashionable life they had 
lived in Edinburgh. They were very intelligent, and distinguished 
for many charms; one of them, who taught music in her American 
phase of life, was chosen by a middle-aged Spanish diplomat, at 
that time in the States, for his wife; and we have been told that 
a more agreeable, intelligent couple have seldom been seen 
united. Her book consists of a series of (bond fide) letters, 
written during a two years’ residence in Mexico, as wife of the 
first minister ever sent by the queen of Spain to the rebellious 
subjects who had constituted themselves into a republic. These 
letters were published at the request of Mr. Prescott, which at 
once gives them a high sanction; and when we read their lively 
portraiture of all that was laid open to her inspection, under the 
remarkably favourable circumstances in which she was placed, 
we do not wonder that such an historian regarded them as valu- 
able chronicles of the state of society and civilization in a country 
to which even then his nation was looking with longing eyes. 
The letters are written in a sparkling style; with references and 
illustrations taken plentifully from the literature of the day, and 
the fashionable topics of her own country. There is a degree of 
active kindliness shown throughout, which makes us somehow 
feel at ease and happy with our lively, bustling authoress, whose 
energies were up to any amount of sight-seeing, and who allowed 
no event to go undescribed. She and her husband, a French 
chambermaid and a French poodle, left New York in October, 
1839, and after a tedious voyage, enlivened by a few days’ stay at 
Havanna, they reached Vera Cruz. Madame C. de la B. evidently 
enjoyed all the honours that were accorded to her in virtue of 
her husband’s position, on their four days’ journey from the sea- 
port to the city of Mexico. Vera Cruz itself she describes as 
sandy and dreary, délabré, and forlorn. Nor has it any internal 
attraction—being, as Mr. Mason informs us, in a low situation, 
and its atmosphere is feverish and deadly, under the rays of a 
tropical sun; it is the especial home of the vomito, cr yellow 
fever, in its worst form. When the land becomes sufficiently 
elevated, and the temperature sufficiently cool, for oaks to grow 
and flourish, the kingdom of the vomito is at an end, and 
travellers begin to breathe freely, more hopeful of a morrow than 
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they have ever dared to be in Vera Cruz. The first day’s jour- 
ney takes people to Xalapa, the town from which our drug (in 
this class of articles Mexico is peculiarly prolific), jalap, derives its 
name. This place seems to enchant it Sonate t is surrounded 
by a natural garden, such as we poor English can only imagine: 
roses, carnations, flowers and shrubs of every colour and of deli- 
cious fragrance, grow wild along the road-side; thick woods of 
bright-hued trees, among which flit birds as gay and dazzling,— 
beyond, dark pine forests shutting in this brilliant picture, and the 
snow-white peak of Orizava, (visible to mariners, sailing far away 
out on the deep blue sea,) towering over all. The idea that this 
lovely spot should be associated with the name of jalap for ever- 
more! In imagining the appearance of the country, we should 
place a few figures in the foreground; and every peasant seems 
to dress as if vying with the bright hues of nature. Take, for 
instance, the apparel of the Poblana, (natives of Puebla, a city 
which lies between Xalapa and the capital;) Madame C. de la 
B. describes it thus :—(p. 37.) 


‘ A white muslin chemise, trimmed with lace round the skirt, neck, 
and sleeves, which are plaited neatly; a petticoat shorter than the 
chemise, and divided into two colours, the lower part made generally 
of a scarlet and black stuff, and the upper part of yellow satin, with a 
satin vest of some bright colour, covered with gold and silver, open in 
front and turned back; the hair plaited in two behind, and turned up, 
the plaits fastened by a diamond ring; long ear-rings, and all sorts of 
chains and medals and tinkling things worn round the neck; a long, 
broad, coloured sash, something like an officer’s belt, tied behind, 
after going twice or thrice round the waist, into which is stuck a silver 
cigar-case; a small coloured handkerchief, like a broad ribbon, crossing 
over the neck, is fastened in front with a brooch, the ends trimmed with 
silver, and going through the sash; over all is the reboso, thrown on 
like a scarf; and they wear silk stockings, or more commonly no stock- 
ings, and white satin shoes, trimmed with silver.’ 


We have passed over, in our progress from Xalapa to Puebla, 
the little interlude of the town Perote, the ‘most ruffianly in 
Mexico, infested by robbers and murderers ;’? we are attempting 
to describe a country ‘where all, save the spirit of man, is 
divine.’ Mexico itself, lying amid floating gardens, like an 
‘ornate mathematical problem, with its exact squares,’ dating 
from a time long before Montezuma’s—Mexico has its little 
moral weaknesses, as Mr. Mason was nearly finding out very 
much to his cost, when he entered the city for the first time. 


‘ Entering the city of Mexico by the Puerto de San Lazaro with my 
moso, I was startled by cries of ‘Stop, Seiior! the lasso! take care! 
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=e di Dios, he is upon you. The lasso! to the left! Holy Virgin! 
tay!’ 

T had just time to wheel round the pony I was leading, when swift 
footsteps approached from behind, a sound as of rustling whipcord 
rushed past my ear, something appeared to hover for an instant over 
my right hand, and a wild crouching figure on horseback thundered by 
me, with the curse of disappointed villany upon his lips.’ 


Yes! this city, abounding in stately buildings, redolent of 
flower scents—where diamonds and pearls seem as plentiful on 
the ladies’ dresses as if it were the abode of the little girl from 
whose mouth fell jewels whenever she spoke—with every gor- 
geous luxury that nature can grant—is yet full of ghastly sur- 
prises—surprises at least to both our English lady and gentle- 
man, accustomed to regard life as a sacred gift. ‘The very even- 
ing Mr. Mason arrived, he saw something lying in the shadow, 
unnoticed, deadly still—no faint heaving, quivering in the breast ; 
the only thing about it that had movement was the slow blood 
creeping away from it along the ground. To be sure, this was in 
the quarter of St. Lazarus; but near to the palace of the minister 
of her Most Catholic Majesty, there was the same sight to be 
seen another evening. Madame C. de la B., by an opportune drive, 
had avoided the spectacle of the actual violence which her husband 
and some of his friends had witnessed from their balcony. 

Of course, where life is so insecure, property is even more 
so. The leperos (the lazzaroni of Mexico) are ripe for crime, 
even when not actually criminal. They band together for 
every wicked purpose, and are pre-eminently la classe dan- 
gereuse of this country. Then above them, among the Indians 
and half-castes, are many who are rendered desperate by their 
passionate love of gambling, and who are reckless from the very 
excitement of their despair. ‘The government is lax and timid— 
not always, indeed, exempt from the suspicion of positive con- 
nivance. If the police were effective, much of the crime of the 
country might, at any rate, be kept out of sight; but, as it is, 
there does not seem to be an effort at concealment; and it must 
take some time, even in that lovely city, before people can walk 
abroad without the fear that it may be their lot, at any moment, 
to be stretched out stark and stiff on the pavement, unnoticed 
by those who pass by. Mr. Mason does not seem to have been 
largely admitted into society; Madame C. de la B., of course, 
from her position was at once received into the very best that 
Mexico could offer; and her account of it is, on the whole, de- 
cidedly favourable. Musical taste is very general, and musical 
skill not rare. Many of the high noblesse have travelled with 
their families in Europe. At any rate, during the two years of 
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Madame C. de la B.’s residence in Mexico, there seems to have 
been no lack of agreeable intercourse in the society amongst 
which she moved. Pic-nics, for which the ladies start at four 
or five in the morning, attired in low, transparent dresses, and 
white satin shoes; tertullias, or evening parties, dances, and 
masked balls abounded. We imagine the social life must greatly 
resemble that of Naples, if from Naples the English and Frenc 
elements could be excluded. Occasionally in Mexico there is an 
earthquake, and occasionally a pronunciamento, or attempt at 
revolution, which stops for a few days all the calling, dining, 
and riding. There are other things to startle in the midst of 
this festivity; there are the wild traditions which haunt the 
whole country, and the city of Mexico in particular. Here, on 
the site where a gorgeous convent now stands, in the days of 
Montezuma rose the great pyramidal temple, dedicated to the 
hideous gigantic idol, whose ornament was a necklace of human 
skulls, whose mouth was made wide and gaping, in order to 
contain the warm, palpitating hearts of youths and maidens, 
brought up from infancy for this express purpose, and sacrificed 
by tens and by hundreds. Here, again, where now the gay and 
brilliant Madame C. de la B. lived and gave her pleasant soirées 
three times a week, ran the ancient causeway Tlacopau, by which, 
on the Woful Night (July 1, 1520), the Spaniards were bidden 
by Cortes to retreat trom Mexico. On that sad night, the rain 
falling, the heavens dark with ominous clouds, the silent march 
of the Spanish troops began. Sandoval, the unconquerable 
captain, rode in front; and bringing up the rear, came Alva- 
rado, still and stern. But the alarm was given before they had 
well crossed the first of the three canals which divided the 
causeway, and to cross which they carried a wooden bridge. 
The trumpets were blown by the fierce priests from their high 
temple; then came the rush, and the awful struggle,—awful, 
indeed, to the Spaniards, who knew the fate of the captives— 
laid on the sacrificial stone, their breasts cut open by the cruel 
priests, in order to extract the trembling heart—a terrible combat 
was that of the Noche Triste. Cortes rode and swam to en- 
courage his followers, till the canal was choked up with the dead 
—and when Alvarado came to the third canal, he was left alone, 
without bridge, without friend. ‘Then was leapt that leap by 
the gallant cavalier, which, strangely enough, brings up the 
thought of the Hart Leap Well,— 


* What thoughts must through the creature’s brain have past, 
Even from the topmost stone upon the steep, 
Are but three bounds; and look, sir, at this last! 
—Oh, master, it has been a cruel leap!’ 
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But Pedro d’Alvarado escaped from his enemies, and was 
ever after known as ‘ Alvarado of the Leap.’ The cry of the 
captives, one would think, would linger yet upon the mountain 
echoes. 

It is somewhat strange that Mr. Mason makes so few references 
to that History of the Conquest, made so impressive to the 
English reader by Mr. Prescott’s narration; nor yet does he 
allude to the wonderful and mysterious state of mixed barbarism 
and civilization in which Cortes found the Aztec people. Indeed, 
his book has altogether rather too much of the effect of dressed- 
up recollections, which are not connected by any personal nar- 
rative, but arranged under different heads. We know that he 
was in Mexico in some parts of 1848 and 1849; he does not say 
for how long a time; we hear nothing of the gradual reception 
of ideas, and their correction by experience; we are only pre- 
sented with the full-grown picture, as it issues from Mr. Mason’s 
head ; and anecdotes, which Madame C. de la B. relates as having 
occurred some time before her visit, but as being current on dits 
then, for whose accuracy she will not vouch, become, nine or ten 
years later, undoubted facts, which Mr. Mason is sufficiently 
assured of to tell dramatically and with detail. It is true, he 
prepares us for something of this kind of dressing-up in his pre- 
face; but it is a difficult task ‘to imitate the ale in which 
narratives would be related by Mexicans ;’ and these are so like 
other parts of the book, which are in his own individual style, 
that we felt tempted to wonder whether Mr. Mason was a 
Mexican himself. If he had written on a somewhat different 
plan, and introduced narrative, more simply told, as rumours, or 
anecdotes, or personal adventure, and thrown himself on his real 
forte, which is evidently a quick eye for natural produce, and 
re that may be conducive to trade, he would have made 
a valuable work. As it is, if we want to picture life in Mexico, 
some of Madame C. de la B.’s vivid, terse, and pungent descrip- 
tions are worth whole chapters of his book. His forte, as we said 
before, lies in matter-of-fact, and those parts which are devoted 
to the history of the constitution and state of commerce in 
Mexico appear to us clear and well done. 

We now turn to Mr. Coke’s book. Our first feeling on reading 
it, was increased admiration for Mr. Thackeray. We never knew 
before how closely Pendennis was a type of the young men of 
the day. His affectation of finery—what in him is really good 
and manly—his enjoyment of life in every shape—his university 
slang—his sense and self-control in action—are all reproduced 
in Mr. Coke. We except the meanness and the worldliness of 
the former; they may be latent in the latter, but at any rate this 
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book gives no evidence of the existence of any such faults. There 
is some time and space lost at the opening, just because he evi- 
dently does not know how and when to begin; and this little 
awkward shyness takes the appearance of conceit, as is the case 
in so many other instances. 

The author is a younger son of the Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, who 
was better known as such than by his late-assumed title. We 
remember an anecdote of this gentleman, related by an American 
friend of ours, at whose house we were guests along with Mr. 
Stevenson, then Minister from the United States to Great Britain. 
Both our host and Mr. Stevenson had visited Mr. Coke at 
Holkham, where Americans were always hospitably received. 
They had both heard him tell the little story that follows. When 
the Sechuutinn of Independence was issued in 1778, no one in 
England dared to make it officially known to the Sovereign, 
whose anger, it is well known, was deep and sullen against the 
alienated colonies. It was also rumoured that George III. had 
declared that he would ‘ insult’ any one who ventured to present 
him with a copy of the paper; which, nevertheless, it was neces- 
sary to force upon his attention. Mr. Coke volunteered to ‘ bell 
the cat,’ and spoke openly of his intention to go to the audience 
not attired in a court-dress, selon les régles, but as an English 
gentleman, the representative of a manly and independent order, 
an affront to one of whom should be an affront to all. Accord- 
ingly he went in the dress of the day for his class—a dress more 
distinctly marked then than now,—and as an English country 
gentleman he presented the Declaration, and as an English coun- 
try gentleman he was treated with respect, if not with gracious 
civility. The Americans have not forgotten this just man, if we 
_ Judge by the manner in which we have heard him spoken of 

them. 

* ae Henry Coke apologizes, in his dedication, for the slight 
texture of his narrative, which consists of very full extracts from 
a Diary kept during a journey from England to Jamaica, Cuba, 
Charleston, New York, to St. Louis. Then came the really 
difficult part of his undertaking, where Mr. Coke puts off his 
finery both of words and thoughts, and fairly bends his shoulder 
to the wheel like a man. At St. Louis he was joined by two 
friends—a college companion, whom he calls Fred, and a 
gigantic parson,—‘ he weighs 15 stone, rides on a heavy saddle, 
‘ with a heavy pair of bolster-pistols, carries a very heavy rifle and 
‘telescope, a heavy blanket and great coat, a pocket full of am- 
‘ munition, a girdle stuck with small arms and bowie-knives, and 
‘always has his pockets crammed with et ceteras.’ He speaks 
little—acts before he speaks: we learn to rely upon his judgment; 
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and his skill in the use of his rifle, and once in the use of his fists, 
is great and invaluable. Parson Julius, he is called by his friend, 
who thinks that he conceals the real name effectually, but lets it 
out before we come to the end of the book. 

These three young men provided themselves sumptuously with 
guides, horses, mules, and provender for their intended journey 
across the Missouri Prairies and over the Rocky Mountains. 
We should like to see a full list of the provisions of various kinds 
which they took with them. We have made out a conjectural one 
for ourselves. Horses and mules enough to carry 4000lbs. 
weight of baggage, and nine individuals, if required; potatoes, 
pistols, tomahawks, rifles, copes, picket-pins, harness, straps, 
whips, grease for the wheels, flour, powder, sugar, salt, pork, 
Indian-rubber bags, chocolate and ginger-beer, Shakspeare, spirits, 
white kid gloves, coffee and cayenne pepper e give it up! 
As we glanced along the pages, with the desire of making our 
inventory as complete as the materials would allow, we saw men- 
tion of a German, whom the party encountered at St. Joseph, 
(St. Joe, as the Yankees call it,) who brought an ‘ ocean of Seltzer 
‘ water, which he had transported in stone bottles the whole way 
‘from his Vaterland.’ 

No wonder that there should be a valuable extract from the 
New York Express (a most authentic paper) in a late number of 
Chambers’ Journal, containing an admirable history of a man who 
set off, at sixty years of age, from Georgia to California, driving 
a wheel-barrow, in which all his luggage was contained at start- 
ing; and by following in the track of such providers as Mr. 
Coke, and picking up what they had found it necessary to leave 
behind, arrived in California, possessed of flour, provisions of all 
kinds, books, implements, rich carpets, which goods and chattels 
were borne along in a good wagon, drawn by an uncommonly 
fine team; all waifs and strays which he had collected on the 
prairie, or in the desolate paths of the Rocky Mountains. 

Our three friends left St. Louis on the morning of the 28th of 
May, 1850, and steamed up the Missouri to St. Joseph. Here 
they were to mount and ride, which was a joyful change—a 
beginning of true prairie life. In a very few days, however, the 
romance of this mode of travelling is brought into rude contact 
with the reality. 


‘ The middle watch fell to my lot, and as the unusual hardness of 
my bed, and the noise of the rain on the tent, prevented my getting even 
half a wink of sleep, I was not sorry to be told by the parson that it 
was my turn to relieve him in the responsible task of watching over 
the lives of our band, and in the duty, still more responsible, of keep- 
ing up the fire.’.... ‘ At half-past two I informed Fred that all was 
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right, and left him to keep a sharp look out in the rain, while J, wet 
to the skin, took his place in the blankets.—June 4. The morning was 
dull and dirty, and, without detracting from the spirit of romance, I 
might say, the general aspect of our camp was decidedly of a miserable 
cast.’.... * Nothing could be more provoking than the behaviour of 
our teams; each animal seemed to vie with its yoke-mate in making 
itself disagreeable. If they had any idea that it was necessary to pull 
together, they had no idea of attempting to do so, and all exertions on 
our parts were discouraged by the most vehement kicks and plunges on 
theirs.’. ... The men were as incapable of driving as the mules were 
unwilling to be driven; and before we had travelled three miles, the 
heaviest of our wagons was stuck fast, with the two wheels on one 
side buried to the axles in mud.’—pp. 90-92. 


But the sight of the glorious prairie restores them to cheer- 
fulness and good-humour. 


‘What a sight it is! All the descriptions in the world fail to give 
one the slightest conception of its real magnificence. One might as 
well attempt to describe the sea to a person who had never seen it, as 
to paint in language the calm grandeur and boundless extent of the 
rolling prairie. All hands were excited to enthusiasm by the glorious 
prospect.’—p. 95. 

However, even such sights cannot compensate for the annoy- 
ances which arise within a fortnight of starting from St. Louis. 
The mules are wilful and obstinate; the daily packing of the 
animals and wagons (4000 lbs. weight of baggage, be it re- 
membered!) becomes a most irksome and difficult labour. 
Directly the loads are tied on, the mules seem to set to work to 
kick them off again; their amusement, in which they take a vi- 
cious pleasure, is to send the things flying through the long grass, 
where it is all but impossible to find them again; the wagon- 
wheel breaks to pieces, and they are thankful to meet with an old 
Mormon, a Yorkshireman, who first tries to convert them, and 
then mends their wheel with a master-hand. They leave the 
worthy Mormon and his family, and pass by a caravan of two 
hundred emigrant wagons, filled with Mormons, going to the 
Salt Lake. Packing the mules, that daily recurring trial of 
temper, skill, and patience, seems to have occupied two or three 
hours every morning before starting; and on such days as they 
had not a mule or a horse broken loose, they might consider 
themselves fortunate. We will extract the journal of three con- 
secutive days at this early period of the expedition. 


‘24th. It was my morning watch, and I was up atone. At half- 
past three I called the men, and we got away at half-past seven. It 
rained hard all day, much to our discomfort; and to make matters 
worse, the packs came off about eighteen times. Saw five deer; we 
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had a long run after them, and Fred’s deer-hound, ‘ Killin,’ nearly 
pulled one down. The sight of game put us in better humour. This 
is almost the first time we have seen any, notwithstanding that the 
country we have travelled through is beautifully wooded and watered, 
and covered with the finest grass. Stopped in a deserted village 
(Indian), like the one of yesterday. Slept under a lodge, and had a 
good night, without mosquitoes. Distance, twenty-five miles. 

‘25th. Fred and I left early to hunt. Put up several deer a long 
way from us, and stalked three; but mistaking the look of the hills, 
which require a practised eye to recognise, we crawled for half a mile 
on our hands to see the deer feeding in quite an opposite direction. 
The moment we raised ourselves to look about, they left us to laugh 
at our stupid miscalculation. The heavy rains had made the prairie 
very swampy, and once or twice we were nearly bogged in riding 
across the country in search of our camp. We joined our companions 
shortly before dark, upon the bank of the Loup Fork, a strong stream 
about « hundred yards in breadth. Incessant storms the whole night 
drenched us to the skin, and soaked through the tarpaulins into our 

gage. Distance, nine miles. 

‘26th. Made a large raft, and crossed the packs in two voyages. 
Had a difficult task to persuade the horses and mules to take to the 
water. Moved five miles from the river, and camped under three 
large cotton trees. Had neither wood nor water to cook with. All 
the party rather out of sorts. Our two best men, Louis and Jim, are 
very unwell. Nelson, who is a most willing and hard-working fellow, is 
unused to this sort of life, and wants to turn back. As to Jacob, his 
utter uselessness is aconstant source of provocation to me; and the 
parson’s indifference and Fred’s misgivings make the chapter of our 
miseries complete. The mules are not much better off than we are; 
five of them are suffering from severe back-sores, and all of them 
object strongly to carrying the packs; they frequently cast themselves 
in the night, and get their legs badly cut with the picket-ropes. It 
seems, after all, doubtful how far we shall get. Some of us talk of 
going on alone. I hardly know which would be most unpleasant, to 
advance or turn back.’—p. 115. 


But these were des beaux jours‘in comparison with those that 
were to succeed. Still, there is enough of what is disagreeable 
and irritating in this account to make us admire the resolution 
and perseverance of the party in proceeding; for as yet they were 
barely a month’s journey from St. Louis, on an expedition which, 
on the average, takes five to complete it. Many turn back before 
they have proceeded so far as our travellers. The party were 
still all together, but the quantity of incumbering provisions which 
they managed to dispose of before they reached this point was 
something wonderful. The Mormon farmer had relieved them 
of some; the Major Barrow, of jockey memory, (referred to, page 
108,) had cheated them out of more; and we suspect that their 
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way across the prairie, before they reached Council Bluffs, might 
have been tracked by the useless luxuries they left behind them, 
rather than pack them on their vicious mules, which seem to have 
become worse instead of better,—more inclined to run away and 
cast off their burdens. 

The average distance they travelled daily at this part of their 
journey was from twenty to twenty-four miles. The heat was 
excessive by day; but the rain and the storms were so frequent, 
that they were often drenched while bivouacking at night. Rancid 
ham and sour biscuit were their usual food. Sometimes a meal 
of fresh meat was furnished by one of the sportsmen—the tender 
parts of a buffalo or two, hares, or snakes,—which the parson de- 
clared to be as good as eels. They seem as if they revelled in 
luxuries when they reached the Traders’ Station at Ashpoint, and 
supped with them on dried buffalo-meat, bacon, new bread, milk, 
and coffee. There, too, they saw a little episode of savage life. 


‘In front of the entrance to one of these lodges, a squaw and her 
child were making preparations for a dog-feast. A young puppy, that 
had been playing with the child, was seized by the woman, and re- 
ceived from her half-a-dozen sharp blows on the throat with a piece of 
wood about to be used for firing. The puppy was then returned, 
kicking, to the tender mercies of the infant, who exerted its little 
might to add to the miseries of the beast, while the mother prepared 
the fire and a small kettle for the purpose of cooking. The puppy, 
still much more alive than dead, was then taken by the hind-leg and held 
over the flames till the woman’s fingers could bear the heat no longer. 
She then let it fall on the fire, when it struggled and squeaked most 
piteously, and would have succeeded in delaying its end, but that the 
little savage took care to provide for the security of his late playmate, by 
replacing him in the flames till life was extinguished, and the hair 
satisfactorily burned off.’ 


Such an anecdote goes far to disprove the theories brought in 
fashion by Rousseau a century ago, founded on the supposed gen- 
tleness and beauty of a savage education. The travellers rest and 
recruit their strength at Fort Larimie, near an American garrison, 
and also near wolves, which make off with their camp-kettle. 
They are ill and irritated by the delays which occur to prevent 
their starting. 

‘ 31st. To-morrow is the first of August, and still we are here. 
This is tiresome; I am sure we are more anxious to get away from, 
than we were to arrive at, this wretched place. Ido not remember to 
have ever spent a more tedious week than the last. This ennui is 
purely from having nothing to do. Reflections apart, I wish we were 
anywhere but at Fort Larimie.’ 


They now begin to experience one of the great difficulties of 
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the route; there is an uncertainty each day if they shall meet 
with grass on which to pasture their tired cattle at night. Arte- 
misia, or wild sage, abounds, reminding them of nothing in the 
world, ‘ either pleasant or unpleasant, unless it be of the peculiar 
* smell of, and the peculiar dust which invariably adheres to, the 
— that hides in a coal-hole in the back-yard of a Brompton 
villa.’ It is the very emblem of sterility ; they seem at last to 
loathe the sight of its blue-green foliage—useless as food for 
horses and mules, on account of its insufferably bitter taste. 
They hear rumours, and catch glimpses of innumerable Mor- 
mons who precede them on the same road, eating up the scanty 
grass. They begin to see the fatal traces of their predecessors ; 
sixty or seventy dead oxen lie together in one place, poisoning 
the sultry air. We are not surprised that at last Mr. Coke 
decides that the three companions had better separate. The 
gathering clouds of dissension have been visible for many days 
before we come to the date of August 14th, Independence Rock, 
near the mouth of the Sweet Waters. 

Henceforward Mr. Coke and the parson proceed alone, until 
€ William’ joins them. They intend to make twenty-five miles a 
day, but most frequently fifteen is their limit, and sometimes they 
aly goseven. We do not wonder at this, when we learn that they 
have eleven animals to look after, many of them the vicious, ob- 
stinate mules before mentioned, which seem to spend the greater 

art of the day in kicking and biting, and refusing to be loaded. 

t is a fortunate thing, in reality, when some are lost, for the forage 
becomes more and more scanty, the country is destitute of game, 
and water is only attainable at long intervals. There is nothing, 
in fact, with which to cook the raw ham, which is their sole re- 
maining provision; and this is not at all wholesome or satis- 
factory eating under a broiling sun, and with water undiscover- 
able. No wonder that Mr. Coke becomes weak and falls ill, 
when, in addition to fatigue and poor diet, we hear that he is 
wet to the waist, and obliged to sleep in blankets wringing 
wet. 

But at the worst things are sure to mend. William shoots 
ducks, and makes a stew which recruits our traveller; and in a 
day or two they arrive at a branch of the Green River, where 
they take to fly-fishing,—flies forming a portable part of their 
baggage,—and catch trout, and eat enough for once in many 
weeks, Here, too, near water and near grass, they fall in with 
some trappers; and at their station met with twelve soldiers 
crossing from Oregon to the States. From them they learn that 
they are 200 miles from Fort Hall, and 900 from Oregon. Oh, 

weary, woful news! Every separate mile a toil, and, it may be, a 
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wandering which must be retraced on that pathless track. No 
custom hardens them to the weariness and the labour. Patience, 
strength, and courage fail; but the difficulties which they are 
obliged to meet increase. There is no giving up; they would 
only starve. There is no going back; it is farther to the home 
behind than to the home before them. Oregon is now their 
destination ; they have given up all thoughts of reaching the 
more distant California, at this time and in this manner. But 
there is more water, and consequently more grass, on this second 
half of their journey. 

Sept. 1st.—Mr. Coke inquires, why he finds himself in the 
desert of the Rocky Mountains, instead of in a stubble-ficld in 
England, and cannot answer his question. The weather begins 
to be cold at nights, apparently very like an English climate, 
foggy and with hoar-frost. They hear of Fred, who manages to 
keep about two days’ journey ahead of them. ‘The more lonely 
part of their journey is over for the present; they have a glimpse 
of civilized life in paying a cheque, and buying a cheese from a 
certain Mr. Grant; and now and then they encounter emigrants, 
with some provisions to spare. Again grass becomes scarce, and 
their few remaining mules are invalided with sores on their 
backs. We read a simple account of William’s life, which he 
gives them one evening as they fish in a stream; the story 
assumes a double interest, and becomes more touching when, 
the day but one after its relation, poor William is drowned ia 
that very river. 


‘ The packs were wetted, and the current was exceedingly rapid. 
The space now remaining to be forded was at least two hundred yards, 
and the stream was so strong, that I was obliged to turn my mare's 
head up stream to prevent her being carried off her legs... ... . _ 
William, who had been anxiously watching the events of the last five 
minutes, informed me, with a most pitiable countenance, that he could 
not swim a stroke, and should certainly go back to the old road.’ 


Mr. Coke encourages him to cross, and points out the dangers 
which await him if he follows his intention of proceeding by the 
old road. He is washed from his mule, and calls for assistance. 


‘I hastened at once towards the drowning man. By this time he 
was forty or fifty yards below me, and before I could reach him, he 
separated from the mule, and was vainly endeavouring to keep above 
water. I do not think he heard me tell him to put his hands on my 
shoulders. He seemed hardly conscious of anything. His long hair 
concealed his features, and his arms and hands were stretched out, as 
if imploring help. I seized him by the collar; unfortunately it was 
with my right hand, leaving only my left to stem the torrent. At 
length I touched bottom in a shallow spot. I could not stand against 
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the stream. I tried to hold him up, to keep his head above water; 
but he was a dead weight, without consciousness. His feet touched 
the ground, but his legs bent under him. For the first time, it struck 
me that I could not save him. He was either dead or dying. If not 
dead, how could I leave him? He was still in my hands. His fate 
seemed to hang on my will. My strength was failing me. The water 
was nearly up to my shoulders. I was aware of the effort I should 
have to make to save myself. William was drowned, and I relaxed 
my hold. He fell like lead, till his back lay on the bottom. I looked 
through the clear water and saw the fixed expression of his familiar 
face. A few bubbles broke on the smooth surface, and I floated 
noiselessly from the hunter’s grave.’ 


May God of His mercy keep us from such an awful strait as 
that in which Mr. Coke was placed. We do not like him the 
less for saying little about his feelings; but we trust some shadow 
of remorse (whether well founded or not, we stop not here to 
inquire) darkens his memory as he remembers who lies still in 
the depths of the Snake River, deaf to all voices of wife and 
children, crying for the father and the bread-earner. By a curi- 
ous coincidence, ‘ Fred’ has also a man and a mule drowned in 
the same Snake River, as they learn on coming up to him at 
Fort Boisee, only 350 miles to the termination of their journey. 
At Fort Boisee we have a glimpse of a worthy, excellent Mr. 
Craigie, living by choice in that dreary solitude; but finding his 
consolation in doing good to the worn, and sick, and needy emi- 

rants who pass that way. 

Sept. 30.—The proapect of the Blue Mountainsis fine ; but the 
near prospect is of cooking ham with stinking weeds for want of 
fuel; no water; horses and mules both look wretchedly ; and 
Mr. Coke perceives a sore back on ‘ Little Rebecca,’ the ‘ dearest 
of mules ;’ which is not saying much, if we refer back two pages, 
where he says, ‘ If ever I do meet a mule after I have done with 
‘them this trip, may I be doomed to pack him, if I do not 
‘ pelt his tail till his nose bleeds. Eh, the beasts! how I 
hate ’em!’ ‘ 

The cold increases, and the wolves increase too; but are 
civilly silent when told to ‘ Be quiet,’ in a voice that makes the 
valley echo. No grass for cattle; hardly any food for man; 
sharp stones for a bed at night. The poor mare dies, almost 
pathetically, so near to the end of her journey, just as they catch 
a glimpse of the broad majestic Columbia. it seems to have 
taken a great quantity of roast beef, and an unlimited number 
of pipes at the Dalles (an American military post in Oregon), to 
convince them of the reality of their position, safe over the 
Rocky Mountains, and escaped from the dangers of the wild 
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dreary desert, which so many thousands have perished in tra- 
versing. They boated down the Columbia; but this was a life 
of ease compared to what they had undergone. Yet this Life in 
the Prairies, with its cold, heat, hunger, fatigue, illness, anxiety, 
was regretted aboard the ship on which Mr. Coke and his frien 
embarked at Fort Vancouver for the Sandwich Islands. They 
were some weeks on the passage, confined to a cabin, twelve feet 
by eight, which they shared with rats, cock-roaches, and fleas. 
But everything is tame after the account of crossing the Rocky 
Mountains. We do not care for the Sandwich ‘Tslands ; we 
know the gamblers and vauriens of San Francisco, for Mr. Coke 
returns to California to gallop over Mexico home, though in this 
latter part there are certainly one or two amusing and spirited 
accounts of characters. 

The next work we shall notice is that of Mr. Squier, which is 
indisputably the most valuable of all on our list to those who 
read for more than mere amusement; of this, however, there is 
no lack. A natural, true describer is the late Chargé d’ Affaires 
of the United States to the Republics of Central America. He 
“scent humour, and he perceives pathos, and he quietly varies 

is narrative as occasion requires. 

One of the objects of his mission to Nicaragua was fully to 
ascertain the desirableness of forming an inter-oceanic canal, 
projected between the mouth of the river Colorado on the Mos- 

uito Gulf, and the Gulf of Nicoya on the side of the Pacific. 

e is a warm partisan of this design, and, we think, on good 
grounds, so far as relates to the immense advantages to com- 
merce that would arise from this easy access to Asia, Steamers, 
at the moderate speed of twelve miles an hour, would go from 
New York to the Sandwich Islands in twenty days, to Callao in 
eighteen, to Valparaiso in twenty, Canton forty, Calcutta forty- 
six. In fact, Mr. Squier is tremblingly eager, all through his 
book, that his nation should at once enter on the project; and 
as the occupation of the Mosquito shore by the British is an 
obstacle in their way, he is vehemently against the English in 
every shape ; we may be allowed to say, curiously so, when we 
observe that this book is issued by a London house, and consider 
the abuse which here and there is heaped upon us as a nation, 
and remember at the same time how sensitive the Americans have 
always shown themselves to any reflections of a similar kind from 
the English. We doubt if an American publisher would have 
felt so confident of the good temper of his public, as to send forth 
an English book containing such strong feeling against his coun- 
trymen, without previously extracting the passages which referred 
to them. Overlooking this one blemish, which, at all events, 
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gives Mr. Squier one of Dr. Johnson’s virtues, and proves him to 
be a good hater, the book is full of valuable information upon 
every point connected with Nicaragua. Its ancient and modern 
inhabitants, its strange antiquities, its present and possible state 
of natural produce, personal adventure, and wise and witty re- 
marks, are all most happily blended. With regard to the inter- 
oceanic canal, Mr. mre gives us one curious piece of informa- 
tion. Towards the end of the second volume, he names the various 

rties, companies, and individuals, who have at different times 
issued proposals for a similar project; and, among others, who 
should appear but ‘Le neveu de mon oncle,’ who, in April, 
1846, being then a prisoner at Ham, made a contract with 
M. Marcoleta, Nicaraguan Chargé d’Affaires to Belgium. The 
canal was to be called Canal Napoleon de Nicaragua. L, N. Bo- 
naparte published a pamphlet on the subject, with his initials 
on the title-page. The attempt proved abortive; why, we are 
not told. If, as some one says, there are books to buy, and 
books to borrow, then we should say to the readers of this article, 
who are really interested in the subject of Central America, and 
its probable occupation at no distant time by our cousins from 
the United States—borrow what books you will; but buy Mr. 
Squier’s. It is really a magazine of information on the subject ; 
and, unlike many magazines of information, it is pleasant, agree- 
able reading, and the work of a gentleman. Good feeling is 
shown on every occasion, except when the English are con- 
cerned; and then he is implacable. Yet his hatred is more 
theoretical than practical; he acts with kindness towards the 
family of one of our naval officers; he forgets their nation, and 
remembers only their need of the help which he affords them. 
As we turn over the pages of this book, in regret that our space 
will not allow us to dwell upon them, we catch glimpses of 
numerous strange adventures, amusing customs, and wonderful 
sights, and almost envy those to whom remains the pleasure of 
reading it for the first time. 

The last work on our list is entitled Scenes and Adventures in 
Central America; fictions founded on facts; and very striking 
fictions they are; although in them the German taste of thirt 
or forty years ago so far predominates, that they are full of 
strange and startling horrors. We want the repose of an inter- 
mediate narrative between each hair-breadth escape and won- 
drous accident. But perhaps this is accounted for by their only 
being translated extracts from larger works. As far as the trans- 
lation goes, it is very well done. No one could tell that they 
had not been written originally in English. Their author declares 
himself to be a certain Charles Sealsfield, now resident in Switzer- 
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land, who for twenty-five years past has sent forth anonymous 
tales and fictions written in German, although there is some 
reason to suppose that the author is English. Others again deny 
this, and say that he is a North American; whichever country 
claims him as her son, it is, at any rate, curious that his mastery 
over a foreign language is so great as to enable him in his 
writings to pass for a native. His intimate knowledge of Ameri- 
can manners, feelings, and customs, and excellent use of English 
words and phrases, have led some to think that the books were 
originally written in English, in which language he did once 
ge a part of a work. One thing is clear: he coincides with 

r. Squier in his opinion of us as a people; and considers 
the United States the finest country in the world. That his 
style is vivid and picturesque to the highest degree, rivetting us 
to his stories with a creeping horror, (we cannot choose but 
read) one short extract from Mr. Hardman’s translation will 
suffice to prove. We take a passage from ‘ The Cypress Swamp,’ 
the scene of which is laid in Louisiana. 


‘ We had proceeded but a very short distance into the swamp before 
we found the use of our torches. The huge trunks of the cypress- 
trees, which stood four or five yards asunder, shot up to a height of 
fifty feet, entirely free from branches, which then, however, spread out 
at right angles to the stem, making the trees appear like gigantic 
umbrellas, and covering the whole morass with an impenetrable roof, 
through which not even a sunbeam could find a passage. On looking 
behind us, we saw the daylight at the entrance of the swamp as at the 
mouth of a vast cavern. The farther we went the thicker became the 
air ; and at last the effluvia became so stifling and pestilential, that 
the torches burnt pale and dim, and more than once threatened to go 
a Our guide went on conversing with himself, throwing 
his torch-light on each log or tree-trunk. 

‘ «Keep close to me,’ said he....‘ Hollo, Nathan! what’s come to you? 
said he to himself. ‘ Don’t you know a sixteen foot alligator from a tree?’ 

‘ He had stretched out his foot, but fortunately, before setting it 
down, he poked what he took for a log with his gun. The supposed 
block of wood gave way a little, and the old man, throwing himself 
back, was within an ace of pushing me into the swamp. ... He gavea 
spring, and alighted in safety on the stepping place. 

‘* Have a care, man,’ cried I; ‘there is water there. I sce it 
glisten.’ 

‘*Pooh! water!’ what you call water is snakes.’ 

‘ [hesitated, and a shudder came over me. ‘The leap, as regarded 
distance, was a trifling one; but it was over an almost bottomless 
chasm, full of the foulest mud, on which the mocassin snakes, the 
deadliest of American reptiles, were swarming.’ 

* Come on.’—pp. 18, 19, 20. 
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Art. IIl.—Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature and Development. 
By Henry Georce Arxinson, F.G.S., and Harriet Marti- 
NnEAU. London: Chapman. 


Tus is a book written by two authors; but of the publication 
the lady assumes the entire responsibility. In the year 1849, 
Miss Martineau asked Mr. Atkinson to permit her to inquire of 
him, in some sort of sequence, about his researches into the 
nature and position of the Human Being: and when the replies 
were received, Miss Martineau nnend it a duty to give them 
goer The work, however, is merely expository : ‘ to establish 

y evidence and argument the facts and conclusions’ exhibited, 
it makes no pretence. We propose therefore to produce an 
expository review ; our aim being, to give the reader some account 
of this remarkable production, not to enter into the discussion of 
the theories it propounds. 

Both of our authors seem to have somewhat unusual idiosyn- 
crasies, which it would be exceedingly impertinent to drag before 
the public eye, without their explicit warrant; but as Miss Mar- 
tineau and her friend have described these peculiarities, we pre- 
sume it will not wound their delicacy if we repeat the description ; 
or if it do, that these earnest philanthropists wish to be thus 
exposed to the general gaze, for the sake of the very clear light 
which their idiosyncrasies throw on the important subject of 
man’s nature development.’ 

Mr. Atkinson is in the medical profession. As far as we 
remember, he does not inform us where he was educated; but 
his examination of the human frame, living and dead, has been 
singularly prolific of discoveries, leading him along pathways 
previously deemed inaccessible, and illuminating depths here- 
tofore to man covered with impenetrable gloom : so much so, 
that he thoroughly understands the miracles and prophecies of 
our Lord, and indeed can imitate the former by his own skill, 
and the latter through his patients. ‘ Christ’s case seems to me 
as clear as daylight.’ It can excite no surprise that one so 
endowed should differ much from ordinary mortals. Accordingly, 
he informs Miss Martineau that after he has been mesmerizing 
in cold weather, the shaking of his flannel waistcoat will throw 
out sparks by which he can see the time by his watch. The 
effect of ether upon him is a complete sense of physical enjoy- 
ment, and this dissolving away till he has no idea but of ‘ mind- 
existence, and perfect content, for’ he adds, ‘1 seemed or thought 
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(myself) to be all in all.’ After this gentleman had been dining 
one day at his club, without taking wine, he seemed to lose all 
dependence on the body. ‘My mind,’ he says, ‘seemed to be 
‘in the distance, and what I saw to fill space, and yet I to 
‘ occupy no ante He affirms that, like Newton, he is accus- 
tomed to let his mind rest on a subject, and wait for the ideas to 


come, and in this way he has often tried the effects of indirect. 


association in the mind by speaking out his thoughts as the 
occurred and suggested each other wholly without guidance ; po | 
he adds, ‘I have been astonished at the happy sequences that 
would occur, and the excellence and originality of the matter.’. 


After this introduction, the reader will not be disinclined to. 


accompany Mr. Atkinson in the detail of some of the surprisi 
incidents he has met with. His observation has been as 
out of the common way as his experience. He had once a very 
remarkable patient who could easily read any writing when her 


eyes were closed, reading it from the top of her head or from: 


any part of her body; and on one occasion she remained in the 
sleep-waking state for three days and nights, (p. 102.) He has 
also a friend blind from birth, a lady of about ior 

who sees in her sleep (p. 104): and who, could she have her eye- 
sight given her, ‘ could not only say that red was different from 
green, but which was red and which was green.’ On one occa- 
sion this practitioner was demesmerizing a patient, and the influ- 
ence seemed to pass into a lady standing close by: the patient 
woke, but the other ran screaming away like one possessed, and 
he thought of the devils cast into the herd of swine ! 


‘I myself, while sitting up with a lady who, from extreme ill health, 
could be held alive only by being kept continually in a mesmeric state, 
on two occasions, in the quiet of the night, have known her recognise 
the death, at the moment of its occurring, of persons at a distance, 
whose immediate danger was unknown. On one occasion, it was a 
clear sight of the fact and circumstances, though occurring a hundred 
miles away. This was when the dying person wasa relation. But 
in the other instance there was no relationship. The person was 
very ill, like herself, and it was a case with which she had great sym- 
pathy. The intimation of the death appeared in the form of a black 


cat coming over her bed, which to her was the associated form of evil 
and death.’—p. 198. 


One mesmeric patient went into six distinct states of memory 
and consciousness, and she recognised Mr. Atkinson afresh and 
in a different manner in each (p. 144): another patient would 
always see Mr. Atkinson’s face shining with light like phosphorus, 
and would notice how dark or bright he looked, according to the 
state of health or force he was in: and somnambules, he informs 
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us, ‘often see through into themselves as if they were all on fire, 
“and perceive light emanating from the top of the head, or from 
* any faculty in action.’ And even these marvels are outdone 
the power which somnambules discover when they read a 
person’s entire history from a touch, or a bit of hair, or even 
from such an object as a bit of leather touched by that person. 
. 266. 
Oise inianois has long been held in honour by the public 
for many works of great interest and usefulness which have 
flowed from her pen. It seems to be her fate to become asso- 
ciated with metaphysical physicians. During her youth she was 
a devoted student of Hartley, who was not only of some celebrity 
for his philosophical works, but in his character of physician 
helped the female empiric, Mrs. Stephens, to obtain the grant of 
9000/. from parliament; and long after the period of youth was 
passed, Miss Martineau’s faith in Hartley continued. Her 
docility as a pupil of Mr. Atkinson is quite charming. And if 
the readiness with which she now discerns what the vulgar cannot 
— be astonishingly great, it is scarcely more so than her 
er inability to see what common people could not help 
seeing. When about seven years of age the young lady was 
taken to Tynemouth in a passion of delight, because she was to 
see the sea; but when placed on the bank to the foot of which 
its waters were rolling up, she could not see it at all. Those of 
eur readers who have been to the mouth of the Tyne, will 
yemember the sea as being there ever restless and stretching out 
into boundless distance; nevertheless Harriet Martineau,, while 
the other children were full of joy at the sight, was unable to 
perceive that there was a sea, nor did she succeed in seeing it 
till she had been led down the bank, that the rippling waters 
might flow to her very feet. ‘Two years afterwards the comet of 
3811 appeared. Night after night Miss Martineau was taken 
ap to a long range of windows, with the other members of the 
family, to see it; but never could she see it. No effort was 
wanting on her _ and parents, brothers, and sisters, used to 
point and say, ‘ Why, there! why, it is as large as asaucer; you 
might as well say you cannot see the moon! I could not hel 
“it; I never saw it, and have not got over it yet. The only thing 
* I can suppose is, that I must have been looking for something 
* wholly different, and that no straining of the eyes avails if the 
* mind be occupied with another image.’ 
The lady who has indulged us with these reminiscences of her 
early life, has long been troubled with deafness, and the infirmity 
has increased with the lapse of years. Once, strange to say, she 
has communicated this ailment by putting her ear-trumpet into 
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the ear of a mesmerized little boy and speaking to him through 
it; and no one but herself could remove the malady she had 
thus imparted. Two other senses also have been always wanting, 
or rather extremely deficient, namely, smell and taste. Acids 
and bitters the tally can distinguish, but not flavours. There 
has, however, been one brief and interesting exception, which 
will be best explained in the writer’s own words. 


‘I wonder whether you saw (as I did) lately, in a newspaper, an 


account of Wordsworth’s rapture in once being able to smell a flower; . 


the only time in his life that the sense ever acted. I know what that 
is ; for almost the same thing once happened tome. ... I had not 
Wordsworth’s good fortune—to smell a flower. I was not well that 
day ; sat down to lunch with a family who were dining early on a leg 
of mutton. At the first mouthful of mutton, I poured out water 
hastily and drank—so prodigious, so strong, and so exquisite was the 
flavour. I went on eating with amazement and extraordinary relish; 
but I was obliged to take water after every mouthful. It occurred tome 
to try if I could smell. There was a bottle of eau de Cologne on the 
mantel-piece. At first I could make nothing of it : but after heating 
it I could smell it ; not at the nose at all, but a little way down the 
throat... . But I was rather shocked to find myself reckoning on 
my dinner—a great late dinner that I was going to. I might have 
spared my anticipations, for by that time everything on my plate had 
become as tasteless as ever.’—p. 121. 


Our authoress lets us know, further, that she never has the 
headache ; that when mesmerized she can hear otherwise than 
through the ear; and that, twice at least in certain depths of 
the mesmeric state, she has received knowledge, or formed con- 
ceptions, devoid of all perceptible intermixture with sensible 
impressions. ‘These mesmeric experiences were the conscious 
exercise of a new faculty, and cannot therefore be revealed by 
ordinary language. 


‘It was inexpressibly delightful, both the matter apprehended, and 
the power of apprehension. Nothing in the experience of my life 
can at all compare with that of seeing the melting away of the forms, 
aspects, and arrangements, under which we ordinarily view nature, 
and its fusion into the system of forces which is presented to the 
intellect in the magnetic state. But there is no use in dwelling on 
an experience which is, from its nature, incommunicable. I have 
been led to speak of it now by what you have written of our having 
eight, or nine, or more senses, and of man being yet probably far 
from fully developed.’—p. 122, 


Perhaps, to complete the portrait, one other quotation is 
requisite. 


“I look back with a kind of horror, as well as deep pity, on myself, 
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in the days when I thought it my duty to cultivate (against nature) 
an anxious solicitude about my own ‘salvation’-—my own future 
Spiritual welfare. I should now think this as bad as engrossing 
myself with storing up means of prosperity while my brother had 
need. How sweet it is to be loose from all such solicitude, and to 
let one’s best nature have its free play from hour to hour !’—p. 222. 


These writers set out with the assertion that all philosophicai 
systems previously existing are erroneous, and thus save them- 
selves and us much trouble. Plato is said to have reasoned 
well: the seventh chapter of the epistle to the Romans has been 
thought to contain some sound philosophy: and there are men 
of later date, such as Leibnitz and Locke and Reid, whose pro- 
ductions are not without merit; but to have combatted these au- 
thorities would have consumed much time without any equivalent 

in. We heartily approve of the course Mr. Atkinson has pre- 

erred. ‘I say that all the systems of the whole world are 

wrong.’ We hold that the man whose blind patient sees in her 
sleep ; and who once seemed, or thought himself, to be all in 
ail; and who talking at random can astonish himself by the 
happy sequences that occur and the excellence and originality of 
the matter, would receive no benefit whatever from the specu- 
lations of his predecessors. 

The work before us has been represented as a book of the 
barest materialism and atheism; and certainly, in so far as it 
deals with the existing faith of Christendom, the representation 
is just. The existence of God and of the soul of man, as these 
are commonly believed, are treated as the crude inventions of 
barbarous times or of interested priests: but the ambition of our 
authors is not only to destroy but to build up, and in effecting 
the latter part of their purpose they have recourse to an imma- 
terialism and a theism of their own. The God of the Bible, and 
the human spirit as described in the Bible, they speak of with 
disdain ; but then we are compensated by the mesmeric revela- 
tion of the real soul, and of the God of Mr. Atkinson and Miss 
— who is ‘the substance of law and the origin of all 

True science is ever fruitful of modesty. These writers admit 
that they cannot fathom the problem of existence. How anything 
came to be, or came to be as it is, they do not affect to explain. 
* We know nothing fundamental of nature, nor can we conceive 
anything of the nature of the primary cause.’ They are quite aware 
that when most has been learned, ‘there is the infinite field of 
the unknown lying beyond.’ But thus far their investigations 
have conducted them, namely, to the unswerving assurance that 
‘all causes are material causes,’ and that ‘the laws of matter are 
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‘fundamental.’ They hold that matter is ruled by laws of 
inexorable certainty and force, and that it generates spirit. 


_ Whence came the matter or the laws they do not pretend to 


know, only they are quite sure that ‘ philosophy finds no per- 
sonal being or creator, nor sees the want of any.’ The differ- 
ence, therefore, between the old and the new lights is this—that 
the former resolve the material universe into the will of a being, 
almighty, wise, and good; the latter can find no cause at all for 
its existence. 

It is, however, in their scrutiny of human nature that these 
investigators have been rewarded with the most brilliant success. 
The novelties they have unveiled in this field of research must 
elicit unbounded admiration: and as philanthropy dictates that 
momentous discoveries should, as soon as possible, cease to be 
the exclusive possession of the discerning few, and be brought 
down to vulgar apprehension, we would suggest that a catechism 
of the new mental philosophy be at once drawn up for the 
benefit of the young, and ofall disciples, which would read 
somewhat as follows :— 


Q. Can you tell me what you are? 

A. ‘ Men fancy that they recognise the doings of a mind like 
their own in nature, instead of perceiving that they are of a 
form cast from nature, and a response to the surface, or pheno- 
menal form of things without.’—p. 176. 

Q. You have spoken of a uid like theirown. Can you tell 
me what the wala is? 

A. ‘It seems certain that mind is evolved from the grey 
vesicular matter which forms the external layer over the con- 
volutions’ of the brain.—p. 30. 

Q. Can you give any other account of mind ? 

A. ‘A flint stone might become a mirror, in which a phi- 
losopher could see himself: but under new circumstances, this 
Proteus matter—this very mirror which had been a flint stone— 
might dissolve away, and re-form into a philosopher: and, in 
— of the reflecting mirror, we should have, pra ually evolved 

om the principle of motion, the phenomena of mind.’—p. 170. 

Q. Do you not think it probable that men will sooner or 
later learn to manufacture philosophers from flint stones ? 
A, Decidedly. 

Q. Do you not find that the old notion of ‘a spirit in man’ is 
very perplexing? 
A, Yes, and the new philosophy charms me by its simplicity. 
Q. Tell me, then, how it explains the mind. 
A. ‘Mind is the product of the brain. It is not a thing having 
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a seat or home in the brain; but it is the manifestation, or 
expression of the brain in action; as heat and light are of fire, 
and fragrance of the flower.’—p. 17. 

Q. Do you see, or feel, or smell the mind, as it shoots out 
from the ‘grey vesicular matter’? 

A, No. 

Q. How then do you know that it does so shoot out? 

A. Mr. Atkinson tells me so. 

Q. You have told me how mind is produced ; can you tell me 
what it is ? 

A. ‘We perceive that the body is an independent whole, a 
unity made up of dissimilar parts, each part having its distinct 
office and relation to other parts, and to the whole. So, likewise, 
is mind a unity, divided in like manner.’—p. 21. 

Q. Can you add anything to this lucid definition ? 

A. ‘Man appears to be the highest development of nature, 
and his mind is evolved from this development.’ 

Q. What is nature ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Has there always existed ‘grey vesicular matter’ evolving 
mind? 

A. No. As Miss Martineau has beautifully said, ‘in the old 
ages of geology, before there was animal existence, there were 
electric lights, and aroma from vegetation, and solemn music 
from winds sounding through vast cane-brakes, and among clat- 
tering or swinging palm and plantain leaves; but there was then 
no sentience to grasp ahd appropriate these products.’—p. 26. 

Q. Can you trace the transition from that primeval or early 
condition of this world, to its present state ? 

A. ‘When the sentience was provided, it probably only enjoyed. 
After more ages, consciousness followed upon the sentience ; or, 
if consciousness came with the sentience, reflection followed, and 
the results of material action were naturally, but ignorantly, attri- 
buted to preternatural agency.’—p. 26. 

Q. How was the sentience provided ? 

A, We know nothing of fundamental causes, excepting that 
they are material. 

Q. May not the developments of nature be progressive in the 
future, as they have been in time past? 

A, It is possible. 

Q. Are you acquainted with any examples in which nature 
scems to be now pregnant with superhuman developments ? 

A. I know only the case of Mr. Atkinson, who once thought 
himself to be all in all. 

Q. If nature has developed cane-brakes, and sentience, and 
philosophers, may it not some time or other develop a God? 
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A. That would seem possible. 

Q. Your opinions have been represented as gross materialism. 
Is the accusation true ? 

A. No. Bacon says, ‘the tangible parts of bodies are stupid 
things; and the spirits do in effect all.’ ‘I fully agree with 
Bacon, and do not consider, for instance, the virtue of the magnet 
to be in the solid parts, nor the instincts of animals, or thoughts 
and feelings of man, to be the doings of the solid brain, but of a 
spiritual condition or body eliminated from or induced by the 
action of the brain. How otherwise shall we explain the simplest 
motion ?’—p. 146. 

Q. Do you not believe that mind is the product of the brain 
in motion ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that the simplest motion must have its origin in mind 
or spirit ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. As, then, neither could exist without the other, which of 
the two first began to be? 

A. I do not know, but suppose nature evolved them both at 
the same instant. 

Q. Can you explain the analogy of thought to light? 

A. ‘Thought seems to have a measure or passage in time ; but, 
like light, has no fixedness, and can have none. Light seems to 
be an induced phenomenon, or motion in a medium or spiritual 
substance ; which, acting on the spirit-body of the brain, evolves 
its correspondent mind-forms, or what we term sight; and this 
supposition opens, I think, a great light upon our subject.’— 

. 146. 
3 Q. Very great. And now let us turn to another branch of 
this important subject. You have told me of the grey covering 
of the brain evolving mind—has the brain itself any mental 
function ? 

A. ‘In the brain is cast in stereotype, as it were, the whole 
nature and philosophy of man, and in a language which exists for 
all nations and for all times. It is the most wondrous structure, 
and the most beautiful in arrangement, that men can contem- 
plate. May we approach the subject with reverence.’—p. 24. 

Q. Does the brain comprise various faculties ? 

A. Yes, and phrenologists have succeeded tolerably well, 
though not perfectly, in describing them. 

Q. Give an exemplification. 

A. Amongst other organs, may be mentioned ‘the comparing 
organ which unites nature, and the one which divides or analyzes. 
. . . - Beneath this central organ of comparison, lying under 
Benevolence, is what has been termed by a somnambule, the 
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Eye of the Mind. This seems to be the power of judgment; we 
might call it the intuitive faculty... . Here seems to be the 
origin of the suggestive faculty-of Genius. This seems to be the 
true Mind power, or intellect. It seems to split off into the 
senses, as light divides into colours, or sound into notes, but to 
contain within itself the power of mind concentrated, when cut 
off from the ordinary character of sense and reason. Then all 
time seems to become as of one duration ; space seems as nothing; 
all passions and desires become hushed; truth becomes an insight, 
or through sight ; and life a law.’—p. 76. 

Q. Is mind evolved from this true mind power split off into 
the senses, and cut off from sense and reason; or, as you told 
me before, from the grey vesicular covering of the brain? 

A, ‘I dare say you do not find me very explicit; but I think 
the less I attempt to define the better.’—p. 76. 

Q. It may be so; definitions are often very uninteresting ; 
explain to me, then, the process by which these important disco- 
veries have been made. 

A. Mr. Atkinson once had a patient who knew nothing of 
physiology, and he could excite any part of her head, and under 
any combination. ... . She could explain the nature of each 
faculty, and its precise situation and relation to other parts. She 
had the power of bringing into action any portion of the brain at 
will, whether it were among the outer or inner convolutions. . . . 
She could thus see whether any sentiment were a simple power, 
or the result of a combination; and of what combination. She 
could see the form and structure of the brain.’—p. 54. 

Q. Are there any other means of studying ‘the spirit-body of 
the brain ?” 

A. Yes. We may look, for example, ‘at that strange little 
animal, the bat,—that twin oddity with the ornithorhynchus; 
for it seems that we shall find most light amidst what is strange, 
unusual, and eccentric ;—amidst all that deviates from the balance 
and ordinary form of nature. We shall no longer be entangled 
by the cobwebs of learning which men spin out from their own 
thoughts working under the lamp.—p. 100. 

Q. I admire the simplicity of the new philosophy. How 
much more natural for these discoverers to consult the bats than 
to lose themselves amidst the reveries of Berkeley, and Locke, 
and Reid. And now, having explained their discoveries, will 
you tell me what great moral lesson they teach? 

A. ‘I learn, that I am as completely the result of my nature, 
and impelled to do what I do, as the needle to point to the 
north, or the puppet to move according as the string is pulled.’ 


—p. 132. 
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Q. A singularly pleasing discovery! But are you quite 

A. Quite. ‘Drunk or sober, mad or idiot, a man is at all 
times the result of his material condition, and the influences 
without. Some men are, as it were, a law unto themselves; 
while others, by their nature, are disposed to thieve and to 
murder. Some men are wolves by their nature, and some are 
lambs: and it is vain to talk of responsibility, as if men made 
themselves what they are. ‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, 
or the leopard its spots?’’—p. 131. 

Q. How would you state the same conclusion in philosophical 
terms ? 

A. ‘ Of course, as a part of nature, as a creature of necessity, 
as governed by law, man is neither selfish nor unselfish,— 
neither good nor evil,—worthy nor unworthy; but simply 
nature, and what is possible to nature, and could not be other- 
232. 

Q. What is your opinion of philosophers, so called ? 

A, ‘ Many who are in high favour and esteem are, in truth, 
but lying hypocrites, walking through life under a mask, put on 
according to the fashion of men’s — and superstitions 
in their time. Thus, instead of he ping the world on, they 
only help to obstruct the way. Thus it is with many of our 
saintly philosophers—wise in their own generation. What’ the 
next vill think of them, time will show.’—p. 360. 

Q. Did nature weave the mask for these hypocrites ? 

A. That isa point I have not been instructed on. 

Q. What are your views of the prospects of the human race ? 

A. ‘ The knowledge which Mesmerism gives of the influence 
of body on body, and, consequently, of mind on mind, will brin 
about a morality we have not yet dreamed of. And who shal 
disguise his nature and his acts when we cannot be sure at any 
moment that we are free from the clairvoyant eye of some one 
who is observing our actions and most secret thoughts, and our 
whole character and history may be read off at any moment! 
Few have the faintest idea of the influence these great truths 
will have upon the morals of men.’—p. 280. 

Q. You sometimes use the word God; in what sense do you 
use it? 

A. ‘ God is the substance of law, and the origin of all things.’ 
—p. 141. 

0. Have you any distinct conception of that which you have 
defined ? 

A, ‘No. The notion of a single conscious being outside of 
nature is baseless: man is far happier to see that we know 
nothing whatever about the matter.’ 
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Q. And yet we are almost compelled to have some notion 
about it ? 

A. Yes. ‘We assume a something and a principle, because 
the form of mind requires it, as a thing essential, though 
unknown: and it is this which 1 wrongly enough perhaps 
termed God.’—p. 170. 

Q. What then more distinctly can you give us as the explana- 
tion of the unfortunate term in question ? 

A, ‘The God of nature is that infinite cause in nature, eternal, 
omnipresent, and without change; the principle of matter and 
of the properties of matter, motion, and the mind of matter, but 
neither matter, nor property, nor mind. What it is, is beyond 
our comprehension, and folly to suppose. The finite cannot 
grasp the infinite, nor phenomena a cause.’—p. 343. 


Such is the kind of evidence on which our friends of the New- 
Light school F ssa themselves devout believers in the new 
philosophy. Of course, we have nothing to adduce in the form 
of soma 4 in support of Christianity, that will admit of com- 
parison with the series of lucid proofs now placed before our 
readers. Nothing, accordingly, can be more reasonable, than 
that we should be called upon to sympathize deeply with these 
ingenuous, these much-suffering inquirers after truth, and that 
we should give them full credit for sincerity when they pro- 
fess, as they sometimes do, their painful inability to see any 
sufficiency or force, in what we call the Christian evidences. 
Accustomed as they are to subject all evidence to the severest 
possible scrutiny; to reject everything that does not admit ot 
clear statement, and all but demonstrative proof, we have only 
to lament that what, as Christians, we believe to be a revela- 
tion from heaven, should have come to these intelligent and 
amiable persons in such a form, that the fault of their not being 
Christians, is a fault manifestly resting, not at all on them, but 
wholly elsewhere. So growing is our disposition to do what 
may be done towards securing the most liberal consideration of 
all doubt expressed in such circumstances in reference to the 
claims of Christianity, that we shall probably call attention to 
another case or two of this sort ere long. 
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Ant. IV.—(1.) Wyld’s General Atlas. 67 Maps, including all the 
recent Discoveries. London: Wyld. 1852. 

(2.) Notes to accompany Mr. Wyld’s Model of the Earth, Leicester 
Square. London: Wyld. 1852. 


Tuenre certainly has never been atime in the world’s history 
when mankind were so well acquainted as at present with the 
spot which it is their destiny to inhabit, and never perhaps have 
such great efforts been made, as within the last two or three 
years, to increase and disseminate this kind of knowledge. 

he great progress made of late years in the arts of Jocomotion 
and intercommunication has been the immediate stimulus to 
the spread of geographical knowledge, though, of course, the 
progress in those arts, itself implies strong impulses a more 
remotely. We have yet to find the way of travelling through 
the air, but in the meanwhile railways, steamboats, and electric 
telegraphs contribute to give us an impression of the smallness 
of the earth, and the nearness of its most distant inhabitants. 
We already look upon a Frenchman as living next door. An 
American lives but in the next street. Even a Chinese is no 
longer a stranger, but a country-cousin who has his manners 
to learn. We pay him and his family a visit without any incon- 
venience (except sea-sickness), and without much loss of time ; 
and as he has begun to return our civilities, we may soon hope 
to be on a sociable footing. The commander of the Chinese 
junk will certainly not be the last distinguished visitor who will 
come from the celestial empire to look down upon the other side 
of the globe. 

There is no doubt that the placing side by side, in the Indus- 
trial Exhibition, of merely the material products of the different 
parts of the world, has tended to create in us a neighbourly feeling 
towards their personal representatives. It is true, that long 
before the Exhibition was thought of, ‘tea, coffee, tobacco, pepper, 
and snuff,’ might have been equally efficacious, but the case was 
not, or at least not generally so; perhaps because the mind had 
become so used to the little attentions implied under those 
names, that we had almost forgotten to whom we were indebted. 

Besides those causes which are tending, more and more, to 
enlarge our family circle, and which will bring us ultimately to 
look on nothing less than the whole earth as our home, and even 
that as a small one, the numerous and excellent works, literary 


and pictorial, which give us glimpses, every day fuller and more 
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correct, of foreign places and foreign communities, have a 
owerful tendency in the same direction. There is no place of 
importance on the earth’s surface of which we cannot learn 
something by consulting Johnston’s Gazetteer, or other geo- 
graphical cyclopedias. Books of travels, too, abound; and 
though in quality there is still much to be desired, their quan- 
tity makes up, in some measure, for other deficiencies. So 
familiar may we expect to become with all the ins-and-outs of 
this old earth of ours, that in course of time, travels in any 
part of it will be thought of as ‘ Travels round my Table’ now 
are, in which all that is new will come out of the writer’s own 
head. Such titles as Adventures in will become extinct. 
Travellers of an adventurous turn will have no chance of losing 
their lives (unless it be in the polar regions). The ascent of 
Mont Blanc has long been a piece of every-day work; and it 
may be presumed that A Day in the Himalayas will, in time, 
be no more startling an announcement than a day anywhere 
else. But if something of excitement and of novelty will be 
lost, how infinite will be the gain when all the sweet emotions 
connected with home and social enjoyments shall belong, not to 
this or that locality or circle of friends, but to the great earth 
itself, and its numerous tribes of inhabitants. The earth may 
seem small, physically speaking, when we can go round it ina 
day, but surely when measured by the enjoyments it will afford, 
it will seem full and large, compared to what it is at present. 

The almost simultaneous publication of Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
Somerville’s Physical Geography, and Johnston’s Physical Atlas, 
to which may now be added Wyld’s Globe, destined, we hope, 
to a long sojourn among us, would, in themselves, have formed 
an epoch in the progress of what Humboldt would call cosmical 
knowledge; but when these are crowned by the Great Show, 
and all its accompaniments, among which we do not, of course, 
omit the hundred and one publications devoted to diffusing 
all sorts of knowledge about the products of distant countries, 
we indeed see that there is a strong disposition abroad to draw 
tighter the bonds of union in our earthly home. Such an idea 
seems to be peculiarly the thought of the times. 

The desire to possess hile kevndiles of the earth than was 
supplied in the old maps and geographical dictionaries, is only one 
manifestation of that spirit of sociability alive in Europe at 
the present moment. We are determined to know onaniiieg, 
Henceforth there shall be no dark spots on the face of the 
globe. Happy is it when the prying curiosity which lays bare 
to the world the interior of Africa and the back-slums of our 
metropolis, is accompanied by an earnest desire to make know- 
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ledge subservient to beneficence. Social antipathies will hence- 
forth be proscribed, and co-operation be the Koh-i-noor of 
future generations. 

Among other things in connexion with the same subject, it is 
very encouraging to think what different feelings are growing up 
with the children of the present generation from those which their 
predecessors are painfully throwing off. On this point it may 
not be amiss to throw out the following hint. We see on every 
side a strong desire on the part of educators to follow the lead 
taken in the works above referred to. We cannot take up a 
newspaper without seeing that attempts are being made to incul- 
cate the truths of physical geography in the school-room. It is 
becoming the fashion, we believe, to advertise ‘physical geo- 
graphy’ as being one of the subjects specially taught in certain 
schools; but let it not be forgotten that social geography (if we 
may coin an expression) should never be separated from the 
former. It is not only the most important of the two branches 
into which cosmical Seeubiigs may be divided, but it is far the 
most interesting to children. Indeed, to every one physical 
geography is chiefly interesting by reason of its connexion with 
human beings, and should especially be cultivated with reference 
to them. And surely if an acquaintance with foreign countries 
and foreign communities is an important part of education, the 
fullest acquaintance with our own country in all its aspects, 
physical and social, is not less, but more necessary. Yet how 
very little is done in our schools towards the latter object. It 
has been remarked by a recent writer* on our public schools, 
that ‘were you to ask nine out of every ten of the pupils at a 
‘ public school who was prime minister? Whether bread and 
‘broadcloth were cheaper than they used to be when their 
‘ fathers were at school? Whether white and brown sugar came 
‘ from the same plant? Whether tea grew in the west and tobacco 
‘ in the east, or vice versé? they could not tell. And if this igno- 
rance in regard to the most common matters of fact prevails, still 
greater ignorance exists in regard to facts of social importance. 
Ask a boy or a girl what is the population of the United Kingdom, 
of London, Edinburgh, or Dublin? What is the number of those 
who can read and write who live by cultivating the soil, or by 
trades and professions? What is the number of those who pay 
income-tax? and they will not even hazard a guess. Still more 
ignorant would they be found of the principles which regulate 
public prosperity and the social condition of the people. We 
have recentlyt pressed upon our readers the importance of this 
last kind of knowledge, and we shall lose no opportunity of 

* Johnston’s England as it is. ee Quarterly for May, 1851. 
cc 
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repeating our strong convictions on this point. Social economy, 
political economy, or ‘the conditions of well being’ (for they 
really mean the same thing when properly interpreted), must 
be learned either through hard experience or books, by the mass 
of our population, before they can rise into a position of full 
independence and dignity. There never yet has been any 
nation, even tolerably well off, which did not practically obey 
the laws pointed out by this science; and wherever those laws 
are defied, there misery and degradation must exist. The differ- 
ence between England in the present day, and in certain former 
periods of her history when the need of a science of well being 
was less felt, is the difference between England well and England 
sick. The science of hygiene and the art of keeping in health, 
only arise when — become sick. When the sick man is 
ordered to attend to his diet, he is apt to say, peevishly, ‘ But I 
never minded all these rules when I was in pd | health.’ ‘ True,’ 
replies the physician, ‘and that is the very reason you have come 
into my hands.’ Just as the invalid cannot be raised again to 
his former vigour without being taught the rules of health, and 
cannot be preserved in that state without observing them, so it 
is with England. She must not only learn, but keep the rules 
of well being. 

We have been naturally led into the preceding train of remarks 
from the one idea with which we started—which was, that there ex- 
ists at present in England an unusually strong tendency to become 
minutely acquainted both with the social and physical aspects of 
the globe which we inhabit. The more Samnailien theme of our 
present paper embraces a small part only of the topics into which 
we should be led by a general development of this idea; but 
though a small and comparatively unimportant part of the whole, 
it will not perhaps be found uninteresting to the general reader, 
especially as at the present time it has a peculiar prominence in 
the public eye. We shall have other opportunities of discussing 
the more important parts of the same subject. 

The subject in hand is to give some account of the various 
attempts which are made to represent to the eye the external 
features of the earth. We shall preface our remarks on this 
se with a slight sketch of the progress of geographical know- 


ledge. 

Of course, the correctness of all attempts to represent the 
earth, whether in maps or otherwise, has increased with the 
progress made in exploring the earth itself, but to make a first 
attempt implied much knowledge, not of the earth only, but of 
the heavens. ‘Thus there are two periods in the history of geo- 


graphy. The latter period begins from the time when the 
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spherical form of the earth was known, and astronomical obser- 
vations were employed to fix the position of places on its surface. 
It commenced with Eratosthenes, one of the earliest and most 
distinguished of the astronomers of the Alexandrian school. For 
though the true form of the earth had been taught before his 
time, he first attempted to fix the position of places by their 
latitude and longitude; and it was an idea originating with him 
to measure the length of a degree of latitude, and thence infer 
the size of the earth; showing thus that the belief in its spheri- 
city, which until then had floated only in men’s minds, had at 
length taken a firm hold. The period previous to this was a 
time of darkness compared with that which commenced as soon 
as astronomy lent her aid to the geographer. In geography, as 
in other things, we learn that, if we would understand the scope 
of that which is before us, we must raise ourselves above it. We 
can easily see that little progress could be made in cosmical 
knowledge until the idea of referring to something external to 
the earth was gained. Two elementary difficulties stand in the 
way of such knowledge: first, the difficulty of travelling over the 
earth’s surface, and next that of connecting the facts thus learned 
with each other. Of course we cannot know much of any point 
of the globe which has never been visited; but the most per- 
fect topographical knowledge of every inch of it leaves us in 
great ignorance, unless we also know the relative bearings of 
different parts, and can place them together in their proper posi- 
tion. An apt illustration of this is a dissected map. We may 
be perfectly acquainted with each fraction of such a map, and 
yet have no conception as to how it should be put together, nor 
what appearance it would then present. Knowing the relative 
position of different parts of the earth is more than half the know- 
ledge of the whole. If we know that the earth is a sphere, and 
have connected different positions on it with the heavens, we 


have more useful knowledge than if we knew every fraction of 


its surface topographically, but knew not where to find any part 
which we might wish to reach. For many ages the inhabitants 
of the earth were somewhat in the latter predicament. ‘Travel- 
lers went and returned, bringing back stories of distant countries, 
but they could not tell within perhaps eight points of the com- 
pass where any particular country was to be found. Accordingly 
the information they acquired was left floating without any fixed 
habitation, and was sometimes lost and sometimes settled in the 
wrong place. Even as late as the 15th century an instance of 
this occurs. Travellers had reported the existence in a distant 
country (it is now supposed Tartary) of a Christian potentate 
whom they called the ‘Priest John.’ ‘This report appears to 
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have particularly excited the interest of the Portuguese court, by 
whom two persons were sent to find him out. The fate of these 
persons was singular. One was murdered at Cairo, and the 
other, Covilhan, having penetrated into Abyssinia and made the 
acquaintance of some prince there, never more returned to his 
country, but settled in that place, either charmed by the society 
or detained by force. It is known that he lived to an advanced 

. The Portuguese curiosity was not to be thus discomfited ; 
for, having shortly after doubled for the first time the Cape of 
Good Hope, they began to look for ‘ Prester Joao’ on the eastern 
side of Akica, and they succeeded in hunting up a sovereign in 
Abyssinia who answered to the idea they had conceived of this 
personage, by which name too he afterwards went.* 

Now it was the traveller Carpini who first started this Chris- 
tian game, about the commencement of the thirteenth century, so 
that for the Portuguese to suppose that they had run it down 
at the commencement of the sixteenth shows by what rational 
conceptions their minds were possessed. But in early times 
ideas got into men’s heads as boys get into bed, and slumber 
there till something comes to pull them out by the heels. Nor 
is it always the Shalé-fictitions, half-real, but misunderstood 
occurrences which get so lodged. Sometimes truths, known 
through observation or reasoning, which, extensively promul- 
— would have been fertile in practical results, meet with 

e same fate. The knowledge of the compass is a good example 
of this, as we shall notice more particularly below. Perhaps 
nothing shows more impressively the advantages of modern 
over ancient times, than a comparison between the rate at which, 
in different times, useful knowledge is spread from one place or 
person to others. Any important discovery in China even, 
would now be sure to reach Europe before long. In Europe, 
when a new idea (particularly if it be of a scientific or practical 
kind) flits across the field of vision, it is pursued, laid hold of, 
and its merits ascertained before it is let go. There is no such 
thing as useful discoveries dying out. Not so formerly. Even 
in geography, though the true principles had been discovered 
by Eratosthenes, and were followed out by his immediate succes- 
sors in the Alexandrian school, the distinguished geographers of 
the Roman empire disregarded their methods, and adhered to 
itinerary maps.f This kind of map appears to be the only kind 

* Mendez Pinto describes an interview which he had in Abyssinia, in 1538, 
with the mother of ‘ Prester Joao.’ The person thus designated was an Abyssinian 
se holding Christian doctrines, and who appears to have been in the safe 

eeping of a small body of Portuguese adventurers. It does not appear whether 


the son of this lady was the same person who had obtained possession of Covelhan. 
¢ A specimen of these itineraries, known as the Pentingerian table, exists in the 
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of which the Romans were possessed. They made no attempts 
to depict the different parts of the world known to them as a 
whole. Strabo, who wrote his geography in the time of Augustus 
and Tiberius, and posterior, therefore, both to Eratosthenes and 
to Hipparchus (who had advanced far beyond Eratosthenes in the 
application of astronomy to geography), distinctly asserts that 
geographers have nothing to do with what is out of the earth. 
The drawing of maps was not then part of the business of the 
geographer. The practical wants of the Romans, in regard to 
geography, could be supplied without them. Maps, indeed, 
are not a practical want in the present day. We can not onl 
find our way to Rome, Vienna, or St. Petersburg, very we 
without Butler or Arrowsmith, but we never think of employing 
them for such a purpose. When a traveller, in the present day, 
does guide himself by a map, it is such a map as the Romans 
had, namely, a survey, and generally of a small portion of 
country. In other words, it is a map in which the relative posi- 
tion of places is determined with reference to landmarks, in 
which astronomy does not necessarily play any part. Such 
surveys could not, without immense rx dam have been extended 
so as to embrace in one view the whole Roman empire; but, we 
repeat, general maps supply rather an intellectual than a prac- 
tical want. Accordingly, ag ore might have persevered 
for ages in the track of Strabo, if astronomical observation had 
not been a practical necessity in another art than that of the 
geographer, in that, namely, of the navigator. No doubt the 
way of determining position by the stars was first discovered by 
the mariner, and was adopted from him by the geographer. The 
geographer might have been long in inventing such a method. 
We cannot tell, indeed, how long the progress of geography 
might have been retarded if astronomical observation had not 
been required in the sister art. We may reasonably suppose, 
that astronomy would not have been used for pons Po pur- 
= alone, before the properties of the magnetic needle became 
nown to Europe; and the acquisition of this knowledge would 
have still farther postponed its use, because reference to the 
heavens would then have been more easily dispensed with. Indeed, 
an earlier acquaintance with the compass, which would have 
Imperial library at Vienna, and shows the extent to which mapping was possible 
without the aid of astronomy. The drawing is executed on parchment, and is 
twenty-one feet long by one wide. It may be compared to the maps of rivers which 
have lately been exhibited in London; but in the table, instead of rivers, the chief 
roads of the Roman empire are depicted, and these are arranged one above the 
other in parallel lines ; principal towns and other particulars of the routes being 
denoted by appropriate signs. The space embraced in what exists of the table 


extends from Spain to the mouth of the Ganges. A portion of the table is supposed 
to have been lost. 
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supplied the immediate wants of both navigation and geography, 
might have kept back the science of astronomy for many cen- 
turies. It so happened, however, that the nations inhabiting 
the borders of the Mediterranean passed through a brilliant 
epoch of intellectual vigour long before the knowledge of the 
compass reached that part of the world. It is now believed 
(and this is a further illustration of the remarks made above) 
that the knowledge of the directive power of the magnet slum- 
bered in the Chinese empire for more than a thousand years 
before our era; but it was not generally known in Europe till 
the thirteenth century. Accordingly the early navigators of the 
Mediterranean, the Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans, had 
learned other ways of regulating their course, and thence arose 
that application of astronomy to geography which began with 
Eratosthenes, was neglected by the Roman geographers, revived 
under Ptolemy, and has continued to the present day. Ptolemy 
claims special mention in any attempt to sketch the progress of 
geography; the influence which he exercised having extended 
at least as far as the sixteenth century. This influence seems 
to be due rather to accident than to extraordinary merit. He had, 
indeed, that merit of adopting the astronomical methods proposed 
by Eratosthenes and Hipparchus, his predecessors in the Alex- 
andrian school. His work on geography is, in fact, an extensive 
table of places referred to by their latitude and longitude only. 
For such a work, however, his material was very defective ; and 
he does not appear to have originated new observations. ‘The 
usual methods of determining latitude in his time was either 
by the shadow of the gnomon, by the length of the longest day, 
or by itinerary computations. By the former of these methods 

eat accuracy was occasionally obtained, and Ptolemy must 
Rate had a considerable mass of material for this part of his 
tables. The determination of longitudes is a much less easy 
process, and accordingly the errors of Ptolemy’s geography are 
much greater in regard to longitude than to latitude. Hippar- 
chus had suggested the determination of longitudes by means 
of lunar eclipses, but Ptolemy possessed few, if any, oak obser- 
vations. It is a matter of doubt, how Ptolemy assigned longi- 
tudes to places in his table. It is generally supposed, that 
having fixed on a meridian of reference passing through 
Alexandria and Rhodes (as Eratosthenes had done before him) 
he followed itinerary, and not astronomical, measurements in 
placing other meridians. His errors in longitude increase as he 

roceeds eastward; thus, while the length of the Mediterranean 
Is made 20° too great, the mouth of the Ganges is placed 46° 
more to the eastward than its real position. The geography was 
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probably accompanied by maps, either drawn by Ptolemy him- 
self or under his directions. ‘The maps which accompany the 
extant manuscripts of Ptolemy’s works are stated, in a note 
appended to them, to have been drawn by Agathodcemon of 
Alexandria. Little or nothing is known otherwise of this person. 
His maps may have been the very maps drawn under Ptolemy’s 
directions. They are, at any rate, the oldest true maps which 
have come down to us. 

Ptolemy’s Geography was composed about 150 years after the 
commencement of the Christian era. It tabulated, as we have 
stated, all the places then known, adopting the most accurate 
methods known at that time for determining their position. It 
was either at the time, or at some later period, illustrated by 
maps, which, moreover, were probably projected according to a 
method used in modern maps.* Thus bis Geography resembled 
~— much the works of geography of the present day. 

umboldtf appears to regret that Ptolemy’s Geography should 
have obtained the authority it did, instead of the anterior work 
of Strabo. He says, ‘unfortunately, Strabo’s great work, so rich 
* in facts, and in the cosmical views which we have referred to, 
‘remained almost unknown in Roman antiquity until the fifth 
‘ century, and was not even employed by the all-collecting Pliny. 
* Towards the end of the middle ages, Strabo’s work became 
‘influential in the direction of ideas, though in a less degree 
‘than the more mathematical and more dry and tabular Geo- 
‘ graphy of Claudius Ptolemeus, from which physical views are 
‘almost entirely absent. The latter work became the guiding 
‘clue of all travellers as late as the sixteenth century; they 
‘imagined that they recognised in it, under different names, 
‘ whatever new places they discovered.’ Strabo wrote for the 
benefit of the oluhieneen of the Roman empire, and when 
that empire was swept away, the use of his work had partly 
declined. Accordingly, while it lay buried in the darkness of 
the middle ages, Ptolemy’s tables and maps being of more 
general utility, and especially to the mariner, were kept in use 
by the Arabians; and it is curious that the specimens of the 
maps which remain to us bear evidence of having been carried 
about and corrected according to the information gained by 
their temporary possessor. The length of time during which 
the influence of these maps lasted is surprising. | Humboldt 
says, that they were the traveller’s guide as late as the sixteenth 
century; but their authority on some points lingered to a much 


* The stereographic projection of the sphere was invented by Hipparchus, and 
it is explained in Ptolemy's geography. We believe that the maps which now 
accompany the MSS. of Ptolemy’s geography are projected according to the stereo- 
graphic method. 

t Cosmos, vol. ii., p. 189. 
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later period. It was the error of Ptolemy’s map which led 
Columbus and others to believe the shortest route to India to 
be by sailing west ; and the New World, when discovered, was 
believed, in accordance with existing notions, to be the eastern 
portion of Asia; and even after ——s had doubled Cape Horn, 
and had measured the width of the Pacific, still the Venetians, 
who were the first to embody the new discoveries in maps, — 
severed in placing America and Asia almost contiguous.* The 
authority of the Ptolemaic maps was not seriously shaken till the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when Galileo showed how 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites might be made useful in deter- 
mining longitudes. Towards the end of the same century, b 
observations made at Paris by Cassini and Picard, simul- 
taneously with others at Copenhagen, the difference of longitude 
of these two places was accurately determined. From this time 
geography made rapid advances, owing especially to the 
exertions of French savants; among these, D’Anville may be 
mentioned as having contributed much to the improvement of 
~~ during the eighteenth century.t 
at much may still be done to improve our maps, may be 
inferred from what has been done by travellers still living; for 
instance, by Humboldt. Before Humboldt’s sojourn in Mexico, 
only fifteen places in the interior of that country had been 
determined by astronomical observation, though the space over 
which it extends is five times greater than France; but this 
excites no —— when we are told{ that in Spain itself, and 
other parts of Europe, there were (in 1808) tracts of country 
14,000 square miles in extent, in which no astronomical observa- 
tions had been taken. The corrections which Humboldt made 
in the most recent maps, published anterior to his observations, 
were considerable. Thus, Mexico had been placed by Arrow- 
smith (in 1803) in longitude 102° 8’ from Paris. umboldt 
found it to be 101° 25’ 30”; being a difference in longitude of 
42° 30”, or about 42 geographical miles; but the longitude 
generally adopted was, he informs us, erroneous to the extent of 
a degree and a half. Errors in the position of other important 
laces, as Vera Cruz and Acapulco, were also detected by Hum- 
Idt. Of course the errors in delineating places farther in the 
interior, and of less importance, were greater. Humboldt’s map 
* A series of Venetian maps preserved in the king’s library at Venice are 
examples, it is said, of this error. 
+ It is stated, in Cooley’s History of Maritime and Inland Discovery, that the 
enormous error of Ptolemy, in making the length of the Mediterranean 1400 statute 
miles too great, was reproduced in maps as modern as the beginning of the 18th 


century. 
$ Introduction to La Nouvelle Espagne. 
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even, does not pretend to accuracy in minute points. Indeed, 
he excuses himeslf for undertaking todraw a eu all with the 
incomplete material at his disposal. We doubt not, therefore, 
that errors of longitude within a hundred miles yet exist in the 
most recent maps, and in regard to places which are familiar to 
travellers. 

We have hitherto been occupied with the difficulties the geo- 
_ has encountered by reason of his ignorance of the fncts 
with which his art is concerned. Until he knows that the earth is 

herical, and has made a certain number of astronomical observa- 
tions, he cannot, as we have said, make any representation of the 
earth as a whole. But when knowledge of this kind, supposing 
it to be as accurate and as complete as possible, has been 
obtained, other difficulties oppose themselves to the faithful 
representation ¢o the eye of the knowledge thus acquired. It is 
this part of the subject which we shall now consider. 

The most accurate representation of the earth would be by a 
_— which preserved the same proportions between the aif. 
erent parts as exist on the earth itself. But the difficulties in 
constructing such a globe have not yet been overcome. The 
principal obstacle lies in the fact, that the elevations above the 
general surface of the earth are so small in comparison with the 
surface itself, that to make differences of height sufficiently 
appreciable, the globe would require to be of very 9 dia- 
meter. In Mr. Wyld’s globe, which has a diameter of about 
sixty féet, the scale of altitude is ten times greater than that of 
extension. ‘To have kept the natural proportions with the same 
elevations, Mr. Wyld must have constructed a globe with ten 
times the superficies, or more than three times the diameter. 
There is another inconvenience inherent in the spherical form 
which increases with the increase of its dimensions. It is, that 
an observer from the outside takes in a part of the surface only 
at one time. However small the sphere, it is impossible to 
see the whole at once. The second difficulty may be partly 
overcome, by making the model sphere revolve so as to place its 
different sections under the eye consecutively. But when the 
— is large this is not easily managed. Mr. Wyld has there- 
ore adopted the different plan of representing the earth on the 
interior surface of the sphere. That so great a departure from 
nature should have been adopted by him, is evidence stronger 
than words, of the difficulty of carrying out the more correct 
method. 

The second scheme which may be adopted for representing 
the earth is that of a painted globe. Such are the globes usually 
found in the school-room. By abandoning the attempt to repre- 
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sent elevation, these globes can be made of small size, and yet 
represent correctly the relative position and the form of coun- 
tries. They have some advantages, therefore, both over larger 
globes and over maps. 

Lastly, we come to the representation of the globe on a plane 
surface, a method of delineating the sphere, which, in spite of its 
incorrectness, will always, we suppose, be more in use than any 
other. The drawing of the globe on a plane is different from 
perspective drawing. In perspective drawing there is no de- 
parture from nature; for as that which we see in nature at one 
time is seen as if on a plane, (distance in a direct line from the 
eye being known to us, it is believed, only by less or greater dis- 
tinctness or size;) all that we really see can be exactly repre- 
sented on a plane surface. But if this kind of drawing were 
applied to the earth, each map would represent only that portion 
of it which can be seen at one time; in fact, a map would then 
be a leaf from a sketch-book. Instead of the grand features of 
the globe, Africa here, America there, on this side the Atlantic, 
on that the Pacific, such the path from England to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and such that from the Cape to China, we should 
have the village-church—the stile and footpath— the stream, and 
in the distance the hills where the villager takes his Sunday 
stroll. We might improve upon such maps by sketching a small 
globe; but discarding such manifestly inadequate methods we 
are led to those oe of representation known as projections, 
which we shall now proceed to describe. They are four in 
number—the orthographic, the stereographic, the globular, and 
the central. ‘The three first are those employed to represent a 
hemisphere in a single map. 

Orthographic—When looking at a hemisphere projected 
according to this method, we must mentally place the hemi- 
sphere on the map, so that its base exactly corresponds with the 
circular map which we are inspecting. Every point on the 


sphere is then represented at that point on the map which is 


irectly under it; in other words, the places on the hemisphere 
are transferred to, or projected on, the map by perpendiculars 
from them to the plane of projection or map. That such a 
mode of delineation must give an incorrect picture is evident. 
In the first place, as the surface of a sphere is equal to four 
times that of one of its great circles, the surface of the hemi- 
— is compressed into half the space it occupied on the 
globe; this would be immaterial if the same compression took 
place in all parts of the map; but it is not so. Distances which 
are equal on the globe, will be represented as smaller, or larger, 
according as they lie nearer or farther from the circumference of 
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the map. Near the centre of the map, only, will there be 
tolerable accuracy. Accordingly this projection is either not 
used at all in geography, or if it is sied small portions of the 
sphere only are delineated. Either the plane of a meridian, that 
of the equator, or of any plane parallel to the equatorial plane, 
may be used for this projection. If the _o of the map is that 
of the equator, the meridians of longitude will be straight lines 
radiating from the centre to the circumference of the map; the 
parallels of latitude will be concentric circles approaching nearer 
to each other as they proceed towards the circumference of the 
map. If a map of America were drawn in this manner, the 
isthmus which connects North and South America would be 
much diminished in length; its width would be correctly shown; 
so that the proportion would be lost. If the map were drawn 
on the plane da meridian, the lines of longitude would each be 
a different figure. At the circumference, the meridian would be 
represented as a circle; through the middle of the map, as a 
straight line; and each would have a more or less oval form, 
according as it was nearer to, or farther from, the circumference 
of the map. ‘The parallels of latitude would be straight lines at 
unequal distances. The inaccuracy in this case would be in 
both dimensions; all countries near the circumference of the 
map would be drawn too small, (as compared with those towards 
the centre,) both in direction from north to south, and from east 
to west. 

Stereographic.—In the stereographic projection, having sup- 
posed the hemisphere placed on the map as before, we represent 
a given place on it, say Rome, not by a point immediately under 
that place on the map, but by drawing a line from Rome through 
the map to the middle point of the under hemisphere, and so 
with any other spot; all the lines from the — hemisphere 
meeting at the same point beneath the map, and being marked 
on that point of the map where their lines pass through it. It 
is apparent that this method has not the inaccuracies of the 
orthographic method; for while the central point of the map, 
being projected in both cases by a perpendicular from the seni, 
remains the same for both, the points on the slope of the hemi- 
sphere are projected in the stereographic mode by lines sloping 
more and more to the plane. In fact, this projection over-corrects 
the orthographic projection, for it makes the parts of the hemi- 
sphere which are projected towards the circumference of the map 
occupy more space than equal te of the hemisphere projected 
at and near the centre. In a hemisphere stereographically pro- 


jected, the length of a degree of longitude increases in passing 
from the centre of the map to its circumference. The sterco- 
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graphic projection has two advantages which cause it to be much 
used in delineating the hemisphere. One is, that the projec- 
tions of the lines of longitude and latitude are either circles, 
or straight lines, and therefore easily described; another, that 
these lines cut each other on the map at right angles, that is, as 
they do on the globe itself. 

Globular.—The globular projection is, as it were, intermediate 
between the two preceding. We have seen that when points on 
the hemisphere are projected by straight lines drawn from them 
to the middle point of the under-hemisphere, the degrees of lon- 
gitude increase towards the edge of the map. In the ortho- 
graphic projection they diminish. In the globular projection 
they are equal, as on the globe itself. The point to which the 

rojecting lines must be drawn, in order to preserve this equality, 
is one below the middle point of the under hemisphere; the dis- 
tance below it being about equal to the sine of forty-five degrees. 
Thus, if the diameter of the globe were two hundred feet, the 
distance of the point from the surface of the sphere would be 
about seventy feet. By this projection the circles of the sphere 
become in the map not quite circular, but slightly elliptical ; 
moreover, these lines do not intersect each other at right angles. 
It is usual, however, for the sake of yon nes to neglect the 
slight deviations from the circular form, and to project the circles 
of the sphere as in the stereographic projection. The globular 
projection is that generally used, at present, in maps of the 
world divided into two hemispheres. 

Central.—The last kind of projection which we have to notice, 
is the central. In looking at a map thus projected, we must suppose 
the entire globe of which we are projecting a portion to be sus- 
pended from the central point of the map. Straight lines are 
then supposed to be drawn from the centre of the globe through 
the surface till they meet the map. Each point on the globe 
through which a radius passes is projected at a point where the 
radius meets the map. It is evident that an entire hemisphere 
cannot be represented by this method, for the radii which should 
project the circumference of the hemisphere would be parallel to 
the map, and could not meet it. The incorrectness of this mode 
of projection is similar to that of the orthographic projection. 
The difference is, that in one case the projecting lines are per- 
pendicular to the map, in the other, to the sphere. Inasmuch as 
the circumferential parts are represented too small in the ortho- 

raphic, they are represented too large in the central projection. 
otwithstanding this objection, however, maps delineated accord- 
ing to this method have been published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. In these maps, six in number, 
the sphere is projected on the sides of a cube, in which it is 
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supposed to be enclosed. We do not think the experiment a 
successful one. 

We have now treated of all the modes of projection which are 
used in the delineation of the earth on a plane surface. Projec- 
tions of the sphere are not often used, except for delineating an 
entire eminem For drawing small portions of the sphere,— 
single countries for instance,—developments, sometimes called pro- 
jections by development, being more accurate, are almost always 
made use of. If a sphere be placed within a right cone, whose 
sides it touches, one band of the sphere contiguous to the circular 

arts of the cone will nearly coincide with a band of the cone. 
This band of the sphere may be projected on the corresponding 
band of the cone by means ofstraight lines drawn from the centre 
of the sphere, without much distortion of the features of the 
sphere. Now it is a st of the cone which may easily be 
verified, that it can be unrolled so as to lie flat on a plane surface. 
If such a band of the cone as we have described be unrolled we 
shall have a nearly accurate map of the corresponding band of 
the sphere. In a map of this description, the meridians will be 
straight lines proceeding from the vertex of the cone, and the 
parallels of latitude will be circles of which the meridians are the 
radii. A modification of this kind of map, invented by Flam- 
steed, is much used. According to Flamsteed’s method, the 
parallels of latitude are made equal to the corresponding lines on 
the sphere, (which they are nearly, in the normal form of this 
development, ) and they are drawn as straight lines perpendicular 
to the middle meridian. It consequently becomes necessary to 
draw the meridians as curves. The departure from the simple 
development, therefore, is considerable. Another modification 
of the same has been used in the maps prepared under the direc- 
tion of the French government. In these, the parallels of latitude 
are parts of circles equal to the corresponding lines on the sphere. 
The meridians are also curves. An objection to both these 
methods (which otherwise have advantages over the simple 
development) is, that the lines of latitude and longitude do not 
cut each other at right angles. A third modification of the conical 
development is that invented by Murdoch. Humboldt* considers 
it superior to any of the other methods. The conical surface, 
according to Murdoch, is not supposed to be entirely without the 
sphere, but the cone and sphere intersect each other, and in such 
a manner that the conical surface is exactly equal to the portion 
of the sphere which it represents. 

A second mode of developing the sphere is that in which a 
cylinder is substituted for a cone. In this case, the meridians 
and parallels of latitude are straight lines, cutting each other at 

* Introduction to La Nouvelle Espagne. 
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right angles. It is partly according to this method that the very 
useful nautical maps known as Bisseater’e projection, or charts, 
are drawn. Kauffman, (generally known by the Latin synonyme 
of Mercator) a native of East Flouders, ublished the first ma 
according to cylindrical development, A wor the middle of the 
sixteenth century. It is said, however, that he did not discover 
the principle on which charts (which are not simple developments 
of the cylinder) are constructed, but that Wright, an English 
mathematician, has the merit of the discovery. The chart is the 
only part of the invention deserving of much notice. A chart 
is a map intended for a different purpose from that of other maps. 
Its dajoce is, not to show the form and size of the different parts 
of the globe, but to inform the mariner what course he must steer 
in order to reach a given place. The principle on which it is 
constructed, and by which it serves this purpose, is such, that a 
path on the globe, cutting all the meridians at equal angles,—in 
other words, the path which a ship would sail which never altered 
her course,—is represented on the chart by a straight line. Now, 
as this path, as a general rule, is the nearest course between any 
two places, so the nearest route, according to the chart, is gene- 
rally that indicated by a straight line drawn between the same 
laces. In order to draw a map on this principle, the degrees of 
Cision are made equal in all parts of the chart, while those of 
latitude increase rapidly north and south of the central line. It 
was some time before the chart so universally used at present 
gained its present position. William Burrough, a celebrated 
navigator, who rose to be comptroller of the navy in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, objected to the use of Mercator’s chart, because, 
“by Mercator’s augmenting his degrees of latitude towards the 
‘ poles, the same is more fit for such to behold as study in cosme- 
‘ graphy, by reading authors upon the land, than to be used in 
‘ navigation at the sea,’ showing thus his entire ignorance of its 
peculiar merits. But indispensable as the chart is to modern navi- 
gation, it must not be followed blindfold. Old mariners, indeed, 
have become so used to chart-ist associations (if we may be 
excused a pun) that they verily believe their distorted image of 
the world to be a true one; and nothing will persuade them 
that the shortest way between two points is not always the 
straightest. As a general rule, indeed, the shortest path between 
two a on a globe is that which cuts all the meridians at 
equal angles, but it is not always so. Attention was first drawn 
to this fact about three years ago, by Mr. John Towson, and 
directions for following his suggestions were published by the 
Admiralty. ‘The mode of sailing thus recommended was called 
“composite great circle sailing.’ Increased attention has been 
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iven to the new method by the success of Captain Godfrey, who, 
a following the directions of the Admiralty, performed the voyage 
to Adelaide in the unusually short time of seventy-seven days. 
The name by which this kind of sailing goes, correctly indi- 
cates its nature, which may be thus illustrated. Ifa vessel situated 
on the equator, wishes to pass to the opposite point of the same 
parallel, there are three paths of equal length, which (supposing 
no practical difficulties) she might take. One would be along 
the equator, the other two along the meridian, either north or 
south, and through one or other of the poles. It is the first of 
these paths which will be indicated by the chart. In the case 
we put, the three paths are equal, and each describes a great 
circle of the sphere. But if we suppose a vessel nearer one or 
other of the poles, the case is different. In that case the path 
through the pole which is along a great circle of the sphere, may 
be shorter than that along a corresponding parallel of latitude, 
which is a small circle, and represented as a straight line on the 
chart. In this example, the line on the chart corresponds with a 
small circle on the sphere, but it is an exceptional case. Straight 
lines on the chart represent any curves making equal angles with 
the meridians. Of course, a small circle is one of these; but, 
generally, such curves are spirals. And generally, as we have 
said, the mariner who wishes to pass in the shortest way from one 
spot on the earth to another, cannot do better than sail on a 
spiral. In certain cases, however, there is a shorter path, and 
when a mariner should sail on a great circle, and when on‘a 
spiral, is a question for the mathematician, from whose results, 
general rules, such as those of the Admiralty, are prepared for the 
guidance of the mariner. In the case of the ‘ Constance,’ alluded 
to above, instead of doubling the Cape of Good Hope in the 
usual manner, Captain Godfrey began from the latitude of 24° S. 
to shape his course on the arc of a great circle of the sphere ; he 
did not, therefore, keep on one course, but varied his course with 
his latitude. He followed this method till he had attained the 
parallel of 50° of S. latitude, having then made about 68° of longi- 
tude. He then sailed due east along a small circle, by whiets he 
added 72° 40’ to his longitude. Finally, he repeated the new method 
at the other end of his voyage, by a northerly course along the 
arc of a great circle to the place of his destination. The distance 
sailed by Captain Godfrey from the point where he commenced 
the new method of sailing (in S. lat. 24°) was 8145 miles. ‘The 
voyage from the same latitude by the Cape, and thence, by Mer- 
cator’s sailing, to Adelaide, is 9080 miles; so that the saving in 
this route is 935 miles. 
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Art. V.—History of the Whig Ministry of 1830 to the passing of 
the Reform Bill. By Joun Antuur Rorsvuck, M.P. London: 
John W. Parker and Son. 


THERE are two ways of writing History. The annalist, or mere 
chronicler, records events in the order in which they occur; but 
he does nothing more. He takes the striking public circum- 
stances of each period, and details them in their sequence; but 
he attempts nothing beyond this. He does not show how extra- 
ordinary mutations really take their rise from apparently obscure, 
remote, and unimportant beginnings; nor how acts, now forgotten 
in the distance, have actually eventuated in a great and present 
crisis. To voyage forward with the reader upon the varied and 
troubled current of human annals, to limn out in detail the 
footprints of a nation’s progress, and, at the same time, to 
explain to the inquirer the originating causes of each mutation, 
is the province of the philosophical historian; and to perform 
this successfully constitutes one of the highest efforts of human 
intellect. It is so, because to do this, a knowledge of cause as 
well as of effect is requisite. ‘To perceive and record that which 
is palpable and upon the surface is a task comparatively easy. 
To trace the recondite causes of great effects, involves more or 
less of knowledge of the complex moral machinery by means of 
. which society is constituted and carried forward, and a partial 

comprehension, at least, of the connexion between the varied 
portions of its wonderful and stupendous mechanism. 

In his history of the Whig Administration, from their accession 
to power in 1830, to the passing of their celebrated Reform Bill, 
we fear Mr. Roebuck will be found to be more of the annalist 
than the historian. In his general view of affairs, from the close 
of the war, in 1815, to the end of Lord Liverpool’s administra- 
tion in 1827; and in his account of the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and that of the penal laws affecting the Catho- 
lics, he does indeed advert to some of these causes; but no 
distinctions are made. Small and large, weak and strong, are 
confounded, and the pique or prejudice of a few party leaders 
classed with a great financial change, as if both were of equal 
efficiency to produce political effects. This is a great error; 
because it almost inevitably leads the untaught or unwary reader 
to conclude that the mere passions or caprices of individuals, or 
the change of one minister for another, may be as potential in the 
production of great political results as are those acts which per- 
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haps exercise a perennial and baleful influence upon the domestic 
ease and comfort of an entire nation. This is a mistake which 
true history disproves. eres of ministers, dynasties, or even 
forms of government, act only upon the surface. Fiscal and 
economic revolutions penetrate to the very bottom of society, and 
throughout all its depths. They come to the rich and to 
the poor, and affect the body politic over its whole constitution. 

The causes of that re-action which, after an exclusion from 
power for nearly half a century, at length again gave the reins 
of government to the hands of the Whig party, were many and 
various. If carefully traced back, we shall be led as far as the 
enormous extravagance of Mr. Pitt and his successors during the 
period between the years 1797 and 1815, and the depreciation 
of the current money which alone enabled the Tory party to 
persevere in that stupendous expenditure. If to the effect of the 
accumulated financial burdens, thus created, we add the conse- 
quences of that act which Mr. Roebuck mildly designates as ‘a 
hasty proceeding,’—the too celebrated act of 1819 for the restora- 
tion of cash payments,—we shall find in them the great and 
primary cause of that decline of the power of Toryism which 
ended in the triumph of their Whig opponents in 1830. One 
consequence of that depreciation of money which went on 
unchecked from 1797 to 1815, and of the monopolies which 
arose out of our naval supremacy throughout that period, was a 
great change in the sober habits of the nation. Before this 
period, men, whether engaged in agriculture or commerce, were 
accustomed to moderate prices free from violent fluctuations, and 
a good but steady rate of profit. All this, the continued depre- 
ciation of money, joined to the war monopolies, totally altered. 
As commodities of all descriptions rose in price, speculation grew, 
and the profits of these adventures were sometimes so enormous 
that men of all grades not unfrequently made rapid and sudden 
fortunes. Farmers and graziers who had long leases seemed to 
prosper beyond hope. The gains of those who lent money to 
government were also enormous almost beyond credibility, and 
the influence which this torrent of apparent prosperity—for, in 
part, it was only apparent—joined to the profuse national expen- 
diture, gave the party in power was irresistible. To this, how- 
ever, the termination of hostilities in 1815 put a sudden stop. 
With the war, its current expenses ceased. Government was no 
longer the great paymaster. It became impossible to keep in 
circulation the same amount of paper currency as before. Prices 
rapidly fell. Agricultural, colonial, commercial, and manufactured 
produce, all felt the effect. ‘The nation was pledged by various 
acts of parliament to return to payments in gold and silver 
DD2 
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within six months, or as soon after six months as possible; and 
the country party, still predominant, defied public odium, and to 
protect themselves from the dreaded consequences of an enhanced 
value of money, passed the Corn Bill of 1815. This bill being 
passed, the economists of that day, now beginning to be con- 
spicuous in parliament, were suffered to take their own rash and 
erroneous course, and by the proposal and enactment of the 
Cash Payments Bill of 1819 into a law, to perpetrate one of the 
greatest pieces of national injustice that the world has often seen. 

That this act was passed, by the majority of those who voted 
for it, in total ignorance of its assured consequences, seems to us 
undeniable. The very preparations for it had already reduced 
prices on the average fully twenty per cent. The Houses were 
persuaded, although the real effect of the act was to double the 
value of money, that a further fall of four or five per cent. only 
needed to be apprehended. The result has been that the average 
price of all raw produce has been reduced at least fifty per cent. 
since the war; in some cases, the reduction has been much 
greater. At the same time, the public debt remaining the same, 
and the taxes nearly the same, their weight has been unjustly 
doubled ; and by the sufferings thus created the first blow was 
given to the influence and power of modern Toryism, which, 
since the entrance into office of the younger Pitt, had seemed to 
be almost omnipotent. 

The first proof of this new debility was the attempt made by 
the ministers, in 1822, to retrace their steps. The humiliation 
was great. The act of 1819 had been passed by the unanimous 
vote of the Commons. In the Lords, the sagacity alone of Earl 
Grey induced him to doubt the soundness of the doctrines of the 
economists. ‘These doubts were soon verified. May, 1823, was 
the time fixed by the Act for the suppression of all bank-notes 
below five pounds; but as that time drew near, the fall of prices 
became so alarming, especially of agricultural produce, that the 
murmurs of the country could no longer be one Sey An 
act to respite the suppression of the notes for sums below five 
pounds was passed, whilst the obligation to pay in gold and 
silver continued. They who passed that act were totally ignorant 
of its assured consequences. ‘They quickly followed. The respite 
induced the bankers, all over the country, to issue their paper 
eagerly, in order to make the best of the harvest. An immediate 
rise in prices, a second depreciation of money, and an excess of 
imports, with aviolent exportation of the precious metals, followed. 
The monetary crisis of 1825-6 arrived, and the nation, in the 
words of Mr. Huskisson, ‘ was within forty-eight hours of barter.’ 
This severe convulsion unquestionably hastened the dispersion 
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of the Tory party. It now compelled the hesitating government 
to fix the year 1829 as the period when Peel’s act should come 
into full operation, and it, in all human probability, hastened the 
death of Lord Liverpool, already in a declining state. For some 
time, anxiety had so shattered his nervous system, that he ‘ could 
not open a dispatch without trembling.’ February, 1827, he 
was seized by paralysis, and lingered a short time, a miserable 
wreck of mind and body. His death gave the opportunity for 
the first open inroad upon the supremacy of high Toryism. 

Mr. Canning was now, looking at his talent for debate, the 
most prominent member of the party, and certainly the most 
ambitious. Whilst Lord Castlereagh was minister, his uncom- 
promising dislike of Mr. Canning kept the latter in the back- 
ground. But the catastrophe of that minister, followed by the 
sudden wreck of the mind of Lord Liverpool, cleared the path 
before him. Canning’s hour was now come. Asa statesman he 
has been egregiously overrated; but as an orator he was showy 
and brilliant, and as a debater ready and adroit. By his side 
stood Lord Eldon, the chancellor, who, to the obstinacy of 
strong political prejudices, began now to add that of anility ; 
the Duke of Wellington, a successful soldier, but as a politician 
not hitherto highly esteemed; Mr. Peel, a rising young man of 
good available talent and great address; and Lord Bexley, a dull 
man of business: to whom we may add Mr. Huskisson, a 
smooth, and plausible, and clever, but somewhat overrated man. 
To any of these men it was known that the brilliant Canning 
would not act as a subordinate; and they, in their turn, taki 
as an excuse his leaning to concession to the Catholics, refused 
to act under Canning. He, however, bent on power at all risks, 
was not to be daunted by this refusal. A close observer, he had 
now become aware of the growing weakness of his ostensible 

arty. He was also aware that many of the opposition thirsted, 
like himself, for power; and with their aid he determined to 
form, and eventually did form, a short-lived administration. 
Nothing so — y proves the deep unpopularity of the old 
Tory party, as the favour with which this really unprincipled 
coalition was received by the nation. It is difficult to point out 
any feature in which the Canning administration differed from 
the old Tory administrations, excepting in the heterogeneous 
description of its members and allies. To a reform of the par- 
liament, hitherto one of the principles of Whiggery, the new 
premier was as bitterly opposed as ever. He steadil declared he 


should ‘ oppose reform, in whatever shape it might appear, to 
the last hour of his life!’ As for concession to the Catholics, 
it was notorious that George the Fourth only consented to 
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receive him as minister upon the express condition that no such 
concessions should be even thought of. As to the chief points 
of domestic policy, he stood, therefore, upon the same ground 
really with Lords Wellington and Eldon. The truth was, his 
want of birth and family connexion, joined to some suspected 
liberal leanings, determined the Tory aristocracy to reject him: 
and when they found him with office in his grasp and rejected 
by the Tories, the majority of the liberal party joined him. 
Lord Lansdowne and M. . Powis became part of the adminis- 
tration, and the majority of the liberal party, headed by 
Brougham and cheered onwards by Sir Francis Burdett, sup- 
ported him in the House of Commons. 

We must own our sorrow at seeing Mr. Roebuck, who, in his 
own person, can be stanch enough to some of the principles 
which he delights to inculcate, passing lightly over this most 
questionable coalition. He certainly does not write as ap- 
proving of it, neither does he indignantly condemn it; and yet, 
if the reasonings embodied in those portions of Mr. Brougham’s 
apologies quoted by Mr. Roebuck, be all that can be said for it, 
never was case more hollow nor more worthy of condemnation. 
In answer to the taunts of inconsistency thrown out by Mr. Peel 
he spoke thus :— 


‘I will tell the honourable gentleman further, that putting aside 
all the great questions which he is so singularly anxious to bring 
under discussion, including amongst the rest parliamentary reform, I 
see sufficient reason to support the present administration. The 
honourable gentleman seems never to have known that there was a 
schism on the subject of reform. It is news to him that there ever were 
shades of opinion upon it. He was not aware, it appears, that there 
were as many different views of the general measure as there have 
always been of comprehensive political questions. Some are for con- 
fining it to narrow limits; others for extending it to the widest. I am 
ready to vote for any measure of reform. By supporting the present 
government, I do not abandon or sacrifice one iota of my principles as 
a friend of parliamentary reform, or any other question on which I 
may deem it fitting or prudent to deliver my sentiments. As a man 
of common sense I must wish to achieve some practical good in my 
time. If I cannot do all I would, I am bound, without waiting till 
more extensive views have been adopted, to promote all the good 
which the opportunity of the passing moment offers me.’—vol. i. 
p. 33. 

After reading this bit of special a one feels strongly 
tempted to parody Lady Teazle, and say, ‘Don’t you think we 
may as well leave principle out of the question?’ What ‘ prac- 
tical good’ Mr. Brougham was to achieve by helping a minister 
who plainly meaned to do just what his predecessors had done, 
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we are at a loss to conjecture. Just as ridiculous was it for him 
to talk of schisms in the way of reform. They had never stood 
in his way. He set out in life a moderate Whig; and used 
reform as the writers of the Edinburgh Review have ever used it— 
that is to say, as a topic sometimes to be insisted on, sometimes 
to be dropped, as convenience dictated. As to its ‘ shades,’ Mr. 
Brougham never was nice. As an Edinburgh Reviewer, and 
rising member of the great Whig party, he was for moderate 
reforms; but when it suited him to think of being, in 1814, a 
candidate for Westminster, it is on record that, at the instance 
of Mr. Place, Major Cartwright, and the Westminster Com- 
mittee of Radical Reformers, he signed a declaration in favour of 
universal suffrage, vote by ballot, and short (we believe annual) 
parliaments. He now supported a minister who declared he 
should oppose it, in whatever shape it presented itself, to the 
latest hour of his life. If Mr. Brougham’s reasoning, as quoted 
by Mr. Roebuck, is to pass for conclusive, we cannot see the use 
of public men making declarations at all. If a public man, 
upon the plea of some undefined practical good, is to be allowed 
to act as a Tory because it is plainly no time for Whigs, where 
is the advantage of these distinctions, or what meaning can they 
bear? But this was not the only questionable portion of these 
transactions. Although too many of his party adopted these 
sophistical excuses for tergiversation, Earl Grey, the head of the 
party, refused to do so. The sagacity which, when left to his 
own judgment, he never failed to exhibit, led him to foresee that 
a combination so unnatural could not be long-lived, and that his 
party were in the mean time ruining every prestige in their 
favour. He accordingly, in the House of Lords, disclaimed the 
alliance, and in such terms as left no doubt as to the true nature 
of his feelings with regard to all who were parties to it. The 
blow was a severe one, and the Edinburgh Review was employed 
to parry it. Up to the hour of the sudden illness of Lord 
Liverpool, the opposition had constantly used the questions of 
catholic emancipation, and reform of parliament, as means of 
annoyance to the Tories. They quik upon them as matters 
of vital importance to the safety of the empire. It was now the 
employment of the Edinburgh Review to ridicule this notion, and 
to ridicule Earl Grey for adhering to it. In the number for 
June, 1827, appeared a long and laboured article, the gist of 
which was to defend Lord Lansdowne’s acceptance of the post 
of secretary of state; and the following is a sample of the 
manner in which it went about its work :— 

‘The Whigs ought to have insisted, we suppose (says the Review), 
that reform should be made a ministerial measure! We will not at 
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present inquire whether they have, as a body, ever declared any decided 
opinion on the subject. A much shorter answer will suffice. Be 
reform good or bad, it is evidently at present unattainable. No man 
can, either by coming into office, or going out of office, either effect it 
or prevent it. At the present juncture we own, that we should think 
it as absurd in any man to decline office for the sake of this object, as 
it would have been in Sir Tuomas More to refuse the great seal, 
because he could not introduce into England all the institutions of his 
Evroria.’ 


The bitter sneer at the straightforward honesty of Earl Grey, 
and at the cause of reform, is here concentrated into one word. 
To this tissue of pernicious sophistries a sudden end was put 
by the premature death of the prime minister, Canning. Inge- 
nuity can only discover one point in which his policy differed 
from that of the old Tory administrations; that point was his 
foreign policy. From the close of the war up to the period of 
Mr. Canning’s accession to power, the different ministers for 
foreign affairs had preserved a cordial understanding with the 
despotic powers of the continent, by acquiescing in their policy, 
or else silently submitting to it. ‘This silent acquiescence had 
recently, however, been severely tried. In 1823 the restored 
Bourbons, wishing to achieve something which might recom- 
mend them to the French nation, conceived the project of first 
restoring the arbitrary form of the Spanish government, (then a 
modified government under British protection,) and then of 
re-conquering the revolted American colonies of Spain, which 
had thrown off the yoke of the mother-country. In part of 
this bold project they succeeded. They, by means of an 
army, which under the Duc d’Angouléme entered Spain, 
destroyed the authority of the cortes; but here Austria and 
Russia interfered, being unwilling to see Peru and Mexico 
in the power of France. This insulting aggression—doubly so 
from the source whence it came—England, entangled in isa, 
just recovering from the shock of twenty-two years of expensive 
hostilities, and hampered with a currency in a state of transition 
from paper to gold, was in no plight to resent. Mr. Canning, 
however, resolved to resent it. He declared, that by means of 
the ‘new world’ he would ‘redress the balance of the old.’ 
He acknowledged the independence of the revolted Spanish 
colonies; and in that famous speech in which he compared 
himself to ‘ Zolus’ holding the chained tempests in his hand, he 
replied to the threats of Austria and the other continental 
wers by threatening, in no mysterious terms, an alliance 
twixt England and their own defrauded subjects, to whom, in 
the hour of need, they had promised constitutions on a popular 
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basis. This bold stroke filled with delight the Liberal party all 
over Europe; and it might have helped, we think, Mr. Roebuck 
to account for the general estimation in which Mr. Canning 
was held at the period of his premature death. 

The death of a leader so bold and brilliant as Canning, was 
of course a severe blow to the existing administration. The 
Liberal party were, however, determined not to quit the reins as 
long as they found it possible to hold them, and a new combina- 
tion elevated to a brief and helpless premiership Lord Goderich, 
an incapable, ignorant, and nerveless personage, who, under 
Lord Liverpool’s régime, had been for a short time Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and who was ludicrously known to the public 
principally through the nick-name affixed to him by Mr. Cobbett, 
in 1824, of “Mr. Prosperity Robinson.” Mr. Roebuck’s 
description of this administration is so pithy and brief, that we 
shall adopt his account of it. 


‘From the first,’ says Mr. Roebuck, ‘all men perceived that the 
new administration was destined to an early end. The premier, 
though possessed of respectable abilities, and fitted to act the part of 
a useful subordinate, was wholly without the influence needed in the 
chief of an administration. The consequence was that the subordinates 
quarrelled and broke up the cabinet. An idle question of etiquette 
between Mr. Tierney and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Herries, led to the sudden resignation both of Mr. Herries and 
Mr. Huskisson. ‘The unhappy premier, frightened at his own inca- 
pacity, and by the difficulties of his position, immediately followed the 
example of his colleagues, and returned his dangerous honours to the 
king, begging permission to resign. The king at once graciously 
acceded to the noble lord’s request, and commanded the Duke of 
Wellington to form a new administration.’ 


And thus ended the brief administration of ‘Mr. Prosperity 
Robinson.’ 

It was not wonderful that a timid person, conscious of his own 
deficiencies, like Lord Goderich, should shrink from the difficul- 
ties which now began to environ the government—difficulties 
created by its own measures. Of these Lord Goderich could 
not be unaware. He had, whilst in office, witnessed the attempt 
to escape out of the consequences of the Cash Payments measure 
of 1819, by means of a respite to the smaller bank notes. He 
had witnessed the terrible monetary convulsion occasioned by 
that attempt. He had beheld the pressure of 1822 which drove 
the administration of that day to revoke, as far as they dared, 
the act of 1819. He knew, therefore, that, in 1829, the same 
withdrawal of the smaller descriptions of bank notes, for which 
the bankers were now preparing, would produce a repetition of 
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that pressure. He had learned, by the experience of the past, 
that it would probably render the position of Prime Minister 
almost an untenable one. He saw no other means of escape, 
and he threw up the reins. This step proved that, at all events, 
the Premier ball the sagacity to understand the impending perils 
of his situation: and that must be a churlish critic who shall 
deny that ‘nothing in his administration became him like the 
leaving of it.’ 
Of the true origin of the fears of Lord Goderich it is not 
— that his successor, the Duke of Wellington, had any 
efinite idea. The diffidence which that successful soldier felt, 
or affected to feel, as to his own ability to conduct a govern- 
ment, was no doubt founded on the common notion that the 
military life unfits a man, in some sort, for duly understanding 
the business of a civilian. We are certainly inclined, with Mr. 
Roebuck, to doubt the truth of this notion, even when applied 
to the case of an ordinary man. That it was inapplicable to the 
Duke of Wellington, Mr. Roebuck has very ably shown. 


‘The training of the Duke of Wellington,’ observes Mr. Roebuck, 
‘was of a much higher character than any which ordinary statesmen, 
or soldiers, or lawyers, can hope to enjoy. In India, in Spain, and in 
Portugal, he led armies and he governed nations. To feed his armies, 
and to keep the people, for whom he was nominally engaged, obedient 
and favourable to his cause, he was obliged to bring into action all 
those great qualities of mind which are needed for the practical 
government of mankind. Every intricate question of finance, the 
various and perplexing operations of trade, the effects of every 
institution, commercial, political, of law and of administration,—all 
had to be understood, weighed, watched, and applied, whilst he led 
the armies of England, and, in fact, governed the people of Spain and 
Portugal. The vast combinations needed for his great campaigns 
made him familiar with every operation of government; and the 
peculiar relation in which he stood to the people of Spain and 
Portugal and their various rulers, called into action every faculty of 
his mind, and made him profoundly skilled in the difficult art of 
leading and controlling men of all classes and of all characters.’ 


To a certain class, and a pretty extensive one, of politicians, 
the accession of the Duke of Wellington to power gave great 
pleasure. This class of political reasoners never penetrate, in 
the slightest degree, beneath the mere surface of affairs; to 
them the energy, the firmness, the habit of command, nay, the 
mere animal courage of the soldier, were everything; and to 
this class the idea of a “strong government” was now a matter 
of triumphant anticipation. Of the way in which that idea was 
realized, the pages of Mr. Roebuck afford a very satisfactory 
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exposition. That the Duke of Wellington became a minister 
with a very honest and full determination to do his duty to his 
country, we are not inclined to doubt. His conduct proved that, 
at all events, he had become aware, not only of the importance, 
but of the necessity of an economy as rigid as circumstances 
would permit. If, however, on taking office he was not alive to 
the real difficulties that awaited him, they soon, by their pre- 
sence, made him aware of their existence. 

From the very hour of the cessation of the extravagant expen- 
diture of a twenty years’ war, the government had begun to feel 
that growing coolness amongst its adherents which mercenaries 
ever exhibit when they perceive the avenues to wealth gradually 
being closed against them. ‘This coldness the growing pressure 
of the times soon extended and increased. The resignation of 
Lord Goderich occurred in 1828; beyond the first day of May, 
1829, no bank note or promissory note payable to bearer on 
demand could be issued, if for any sum less than five pounds. 
The bankers, all over the country, well aware of the commercial 
distress this must create, endeavoured to break its force by a 
gradual withdrawal of their smaller paper; so that, before the 
year 1829 had actually commenced, a fall of commodities had 
begun to take place, and a scarcity of the circulating medium 
to be felt. As the government became, in consequence, more 
and more unpopular, its enemies and opponents waxed more 
and more bold. In Ireland, Mr. O'Connell, at the head of the 
Catholic Association, demanded emancipation from the penal 
laws that oppressed them. In England, the Birmingham 
Political Union, now commenced under the auspices of Mr. 
Thomas Attwood, afterwards member for that important place, 
demanded a rectification of the injustice of the Cash-payments 
Act of 1819, and a reform of the House of Commons, as the only 
means to obtain that justice. ‘The first actual symptom of the 
growing debility of the Tory government was, however, the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. ‘These acts, as far as 
Protestant Dissenters were concerned, had become a dead 
letter; and, as Mr. Roebuck well observes, ‘no rational man 
‘could refuse assent to the proposal of repealing at once a law 
‘which was, as a matter of course, kept constantly repealed by 
‘annual enactments.’ Lord John Russell, accordingly, an out- 
cry against the acts having been excited, proposed their repeal, 
and, to the astonishment of many, succeeded in repealing them. 
To such men as the late Lord Eldon, or as Sir Harry Inglis, 
the term ‘rational,’ when such questions are before them, hardl 
applies. The ultra-Tories, therefore, strenuously resisted this 


proposal, and induced Mr. Peel to speak, rather unwillingly, on 
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the same side. The House of Commons, however, now feeling 
the palpable weakness of the extreme party, took courage to 
think for themselves, and carried Lord John’s motion by a large 
majority. This decided the question. 

Mr. Peel, wisely seeing the necessity of yielding, proposed a 
nominal compromise in the shape of a declaration, from dissenters 
taking office, that they would not employ such powers against 
the possessions, rights, or privileges of the church as by law 
established: and under this arrangement the repeal, after a 
dogged opposition from the aged Earl of Eldon, who was known 
deeply to resent his exclusion from power and emolument, was 
voted by the Lords. In the eyes of all political thinkers, however, 
this first shrink in the edifice of high Toryism foreboded the 
coming dilapidation of the once formidable structure. The 
friends of Liberty all over Europe were encouraged ; and a few 
months sufficed to prove their anticipations well founded. 

In 1829 the attempt was made to carry the Cash-payments 
Act of 1819 into effect. No promissory note payable to bearer, 
for any sum under five pounds, could be drawn and circulated 
or re-issued; and for the first time since 1797, gold and silver 
coin became a large constituent part of the circulation. This 
attempt was immediately followed by a groan of national suffer- 
ing, which, though since that period it has been partially and 
occasionally hushed by circumstances, has yet never for one 
instant wholly subsided; and which has at length given rise to 
that question from which all succeeding administrations have 
shrunk—‘ the condition of England question.’ The prices of 
farm-produce did not indeed recede, on this occasion, to the 
extent to which they receded in 1822; but for this there were 
many plain reasons. In 1822 the sliding-scale, with its manage- 
able system of averages, was not yet thought of. Between 1822 
and 1829, a great and morbid increase of a had taken 
place, whose wants were in some way to be supplied from the 
home stock ; and the harvests of 1830, 1831, and 1832, were all 
under average: so that it required two consecutive abundant 
years to reduce the price of wheat, in 18345, to a quotation lower 
than the nineteenth century had seen. In most of the articles 
of commerce, however, the reduction was great and alarming ; 
and a visible dissatisfaction began to spread over the nation, of 
which the opponents of government were not tardy in taking 
advantage. 

In the midst of this growing weakness on the part of the rulers 
of England, Mr. O’Connell, the once celebrated agitator, began 
to exercise in Ireland that power which he carried to a height so 
extraordinary, and which, had he understood English as he did 
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Irish politics, he might a few years afterwards have carried much 
further. The character of this singular man is felicitously 
sketched by Mr. Roebuck, who thus describes him :— 


‘In the history of mankind there have been few instances of a 
power so extraordinary as that which Mr. O’Connell now exercised 
over his countrymen. He was himself thoroughly an Irishman— 
endowed with many great powers—wanting many qualities, without 
which no man can be deemed really great. Of a commanding presence, 
gifted with a beautiful and flexible voice, also with great quickness, 
versatility, wit, and the power of compressing a long argument into a 
short and epigrammatic sentence—he seemed formed by nature for the 
very part which the condition of his country called upon him to enact. 
His early education had given his manners something of an ecclesi- 
astical smoothness when in the society of gentlemen—more particularly 
English gentlemen; but when addressing his own countrymen he could 
assume (perhaps resume might be the more correct word) a rollicking 
air which completely won the hearts of the excitable peasantry whom 
he sought to move, and over whom, indeed, he ruled with an absolute 
despotism. With the Catholic priesthood he had also great influence, 
and by their aid obtained and continued his extraordinary power over 
his uneducated countrymen. When speaking of the priesthood, or to 
a priest, the demeanour of Mr. O’Conneil was, indeed, so defergptial 
as to appear a perfect prostration of mind and bodv io ghestly dorni- 
nion. His strict observance of the forms of his religion, the fervear 
of his outward piety, won the conficetice an@ esteem of the: Trish 
Catholic clergy. They believed him to be'a true ant *obédibnt son of 
the church. They trusted him; and finding him endowed with great 
ability, they, in their turn, followed and supported his political agita- 
tion. This mutual confidence was greatly promoted by the character 
of Mr. O’Connell’s piety, in which terror played no common part. 
Subject to the influence of strong passions—of undoubting faith—but 
also liable to fits of despondency and fear, he was just the man to be 
an active and useful instrument in the hands of an astute and grasping 
priesthood.’—vol. i. p. 79. 


Such was Daniel O’Connell, whose vigorous agitation was 
now to produce an effect so extraordinary upon the councils of 
this kingdom. Throughout the whole of 1828, the ministry 
exhibited no sign of yielding to the demands of that tremendous 
association which he now organized, in order to back the claims 
of the Roman-catholic body. Nay, Mr. Peel, the faith of whose 
adherents had been cooled somewhat by his so quietly compro- 
mising with the abettors of the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, seemed studiously to repeat his assurance of everlasting 
resistance to the machinations of O’Connell. Vows, however, 
fated to be speedily shown to be 


* As false as dicers’ oaths!’ 
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Towards the end of 1828, the redoubtable leader of the Ca- 
tholic Association was enabled to deal one of those master-strokes 
which energetic men alone can execute, and which the immense 
power of the combination, joined to the almost omnipotent influ- 
ence of the priesthood, rendered triumphantly successful. Mr. 
Vesey Fitzgerald having accepted office under the crown, his 


He was known to lean towards a relaxation of the penal laws 
against the Catholics; but notwithstanding this claim upon the 
forbearance of the association, O’Connell resolved himself to 
become a candidate for Clare. This masterly thrust was pushed 
home. The forty-shilling freeholders, roused by their priests to 
a pitch of fanaticism, set the threats of their startled landlords at 
defiance. Mr. O’Connell stood upon the hustings and was pro- 
posed as the member for Clare. The whole of the Catholic 
electors, with hardly an exception, either voted for or refused to 
oppose him, and he was returned by a large majority. It is 
generally supposed, and by Mr. Roebuck amongst others, that 
this election convinced the alarmed ministers of the now absolute 
necessity of revising or repealing the penal statutes. The posi- 
tion was most embarrassing. Mr. O’Connell was, as a Catholic, 
legally ‘inetivible; bit ke was elected, and it became a question 
whreiher ‘this seat ‘could he refused him. The example, now set, 
wa8 ‘certain td hé folluweé*in most of the Irish counties and 
berdugks, such was ‘the vast power of the association; and the 
spectacle of a body of national representatives knocking in vain 
for admittance at the doors of the House of Commons, excluded 
merely because they would not deny their religion, was hardly 
to be ventured. e cannot altogether join in Mr. Roebuck’s 
laudation here of the magnanimity of the Duke of Wellington. 
Without wishing to deny his grace the credit of disliking the 
idea of a civil conflict, which further resistance to the just claims 
of the Catholics might now have involved, we must yet take the 
liberty of believing that this fear of civil war might be heightened 
materially by one significant circumstance. The fact was, it 
became known that the Catholic soldiers, of whom all the 
regiments stationed in Ireland contained a large proportion, were 
in most instances contributing to the funds of the association, 
without their officers daring to interfere to prevent it: and that 
this perilous symptom must have strongly acted upon a mind, 
constituted as that of the duke is constituted, cannot admit of a 
doubt. Every circumstance connected with the transaction 
seems to show that some sudden and powerful reason had 
influenced the cabinet at the eleventh hour. The king (George 
the Fourth) was wholly unprepared for a step so extraordinary. 


seat for Clare, O’Connell’s native county, was necessarily vacated. 
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He resolutely refused to listen to the proposal, until he was con- 
vinced that an anti-catholic administration had now become an 
impossible idea: and it is known that Wellington and Peel were 
some hours out of office before his Majesty made this discovery. 
But although the king consented to yield to a state-necessity, the 
more bigoted portion of the peers—the Eldons, the Winchelseas, 
the Wynfords, and the Rodens, gave no such consent : and the dis- 
union of the old Tory party, caused by the passing of the Eman- 
cipation Act, was undoubtedly another of the causes of the speedy 
sine of a Whig administration, pledged to Parliamentary Re- 
form. Emancipation was only pel by the aid of the liberal 

arty throughout the kingdom. After the act became law, 
enn the A eee resumed its assaults upon the Duke and 
his cabinet; and a combination of circumstances now occurred 
which insured them, at last, a complete triumph. 

Throughout the whole of 1829, and throughout the spring of 
1830, the distress of the nation went on slowly but visibly aug- 
menting. The prices of commodities, as the last remnants of 
the small paper were called in and cancelled, fell by little and 
little; and men of all grades and professions, brought up under 
the high nominal prices and wide profits of the war, writhed 
under this narrowing of the currency and its effects. The Bir- 
mingham union, instituted expressly in anticipation of these 
events, now began seriously to extend its ramifications. It is 
true there was a fatal diversity of opinion amongst those who 
supported and sympathized with it. One portion avowedly 
designed to bring about, if possible, a return to the depreciated 
and fluctuating inconvertible paper of the period betwixt the 
years 1797 and 1819; another proposed a depreciation of the 
metallic money itself; whilst a third and smaller section advocated 
an open and equitable adjustment of the national engagements 
to the altered value of money. Though thus at variance as to 
remedies, they were, however, perfectly agreed as to the grand 
cause of the prevalent and augmenting national pressure; and 
they also now agreed in advocating a reform in the constitution 
of the House of Commons, as the only means of arriving at some 
rectification of the gigantic injustice inflicted by the act of 1819. 
The opposition in parliament re-echoed these complaints. Sir 
James Graham especially, in the course of a speech in which he 
attacked the salaries and pensions, made use of the same argu- 
ment, of the truth of which he unquestionably is fully aware. 
He asserted that it was monstrous to see men in office living 
luxuriously whilst the poor hand-loom weaver was starving upon 
the unheard-of pittance of ‘four shillings and two-pence per week!’ 
And wound up by declaring that, with the exception of those 
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who lived out of the taxes, the whole nation was suffering, and 
that this suffering must be redressed. 

We must own we are at a loss to understand upon what prin- 
ciple Mr. Roebuck has penned the sentence which follows his 
version of the speech of Sir James. ‘When a man of the 
‘high standing (says Mr. Roebuck), great ability, and finished 
* education of Sir James Graham, could thus appeal to prejudice 
‘ and ignorant passion, ought we to be surprised at finding the 
* poor Chartist uttering the same foolish rant? Now, we con- 
fess, we cannot understand this burst of apparent irritability. 
The question is, are these things true, or are they not? Sir 
James Graham neither was nor is a man to deal in ‘ignorant 
passion, or ‘foolish rant.’ His treatise, entitled, Corn and 
Currency, published in 1827, proved that he well understood 
this intricate question. It is surely not ‘ignorant passion’ to 
assert, with Sir James, that the pay of nearly all the function- 
aries of Government having been raised expressly in consider- 
ation of the dearness of the necessaries of life, caused by the 
depreciation of the current money between 1797 and 1815, it 
was only equitable to reduce it again when money had been 
strung up to the former standard of value. Or, does Mr. 
Roebuck mean to deny, that the wages, both of hand-loom 
weavers and other labourers, had suffered a cruel reduction at 
the period of the Honourable Baronet’s thus expressing himself? 
Be that as it may, this is a subject as to which there needs not, 
in the mind of any man, remain a shadow of doubt. In those 
elaborate tables, compiled for the ‘National Regeneration 
Society,’ by the late excellent John Fielden, of Todmorden, an 
undeniable authority on this question, the subject of hand-loom 
weavers’ wages is treated in every possible form. The following 
short extract delineates, better than any words can do, the 
decline in their condition from 1819 to the period now ad- 
verted to:— 


seo 1821 1822 1823 1824 1825 1826 1827 1828 1829 | 1830 | 1831 | 1832 1 


|s.d.|8.d.' 


| 

s.d. 

Earnings per week, 103) | | 
hours each day ... }90|8 6 90 61S OCC OC. © 16 46 | 


| 
| 
Rent, light, focl, repair} 13/2 02/1 10}/ 1 10}| 1 9} 


8s. d. d,|s. d. 


The above is extracted from Table No. XII. of Mr. John 
Fielden’s published tables, and is compiled from actual facts, 
collected with great care and pains in the township of Crompton. 
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They who can read it unmoved, must have hearts of a nature 
we do not covet. For fuller details of the manufacturing suf- 
ferings of this period, we must refer the reader to the pamphlet 
containing Mr. John Fielden’s tables and statements, which are 
also to be found in Mr. Cobbett’s Political Register, vol. \xxxiii., 
under date January 1834. Such was the actual state of a 
large portion of the manufacturing population at this period. 
What that of the agricultural labourers was at the same period, 
we shall show by evidence equally undeniable. At the party in 
opposition making use of these harrowing details for their own 
purposes, we cannot wonder. Their truth they knew. The 
real wonder is that, after their accession to power, they never 
made an effort to relieve them. 

The deep murmurs of the manufacturing class did not con- 
stitute the only, nor most decisive, proof of the adverse circum- 
stances under which the nation now laboured. In the best of 
times, manufactur esare, it is to be feared, liable to fluctuations 
of demand, from which alternate briskness and depression must 
necessarily come to pass. Another, and more novel, symptom of 
the severity of the pressure now, however, became visible 3 
and this was agrarian crime, and violence, and insubordination 
amongst the agricultural labourers. The farmers, especially of 
the southern and more agricultural counties, had for some time 
been complying with the demands of the landlord and the tax- 


. gatherer, by slowly depressing the wages of the field-labourer, 


and by the illegal system of making the wages up, in some 
instances, from the money collected for poor-rates. In the 
north of England, where employment is varied, this abominable 
usage never got the slightest footing; but in the south of 
England it did, and to a great extent. Against the mixed 
degradation and starvation caused by this injurious practice, the 
labourers at length began to revolt. They first combined to 
expel all alien labour from the different parishes, and tried by 
this means to force the employer to improve their condition. 
This method failing, they, towards the close of 1830, after the 
excitement of the general election and of the French Revolution of 
July, betook themselves to more violent measures. ‘They broke 
threshing-machines in some instances. In others, they assembled 
tumultuously, and threatened their employers, if work was not 
given them at higher rates. In a few instances, they extorted 
money; and, last of all, they resorted to the dreadful expedient 
of incendiarism; and in the winter of 1830-1 agrarian fires, for 
the first time in terrible frequency, alarmed the public mind. 
And here again we are compelled to be at issue with Mr. 
Roebuck. ‘That gentleman roundly asserts, that low wages are 
NO. XXX. EE 
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not the cause of these fearful acts of lawlessness; in short, that 
wages were then, and are now, one shilling and sixpence per 


day, or nine shillings per week. We give the statement in his 
own words :— 


‘In every case of a riot, or large meeting, of these insurgent 
labourers, a demand was made by them for higher wages; and they 
declared they would be satisfied with 2s. 6d. per day. In some 
instances 2s. 3d. was demanded. The ordinary rate of wages in the 
southern counties then, and now (1849), was, and is, ls. 6d. They 
never said wages had declined; we know they have not risen beyond 
ls. 6d. It is clear then that low wages—that is, lower wages than 
common—were not the cause of the extraordinary outbreak. That 
was, in fact, caused by the rumours of the doings in France.’—vol. i. 
p- 334. 


This is very “ae igaes | and compendious, but, unfortunately, at 
variance with facts. We have carefully looked over the nad 
annals of these lamentable outrages; and we gather from them, 
first, that the wages mentioned by Mr. Roebuck were nominal, 
for the most part. That wages had been reduced; and that 2s. 
per diem was the more frequent demand of the insurgent opera- 
tives. We give a few instances, we cannot afford space for more. 
From the town of Horsham, under date November 22nd, 1830, 
it is stated in a petition to the House of Commons, voted at a 
public meeting of farmers, ‘That your petitioners have found 
* themselves compelled to reduce the price of labour, and we have 
‘ seen our labourers deprived of the comforts, and, in fact, of the 
* necessaries of life.’ From Banbury, Oxfordshire, it is stated, the 
‘ wages of a single man have, in winter, been only 3s.; sometimes 
3s. 6d., very rarely 4s. a-week.’ From Bedfordshire, in an 
account of a riot at the village of Stotfield, it is stated, that 
‘ they demanded the dismissal of the assistant-overseer; and then 
demanded that, for his work, every man should receive 2s. per 
day.’ At Brede, in Sussex, the requirement was 2s. per day in 
winter, and 2s. 6d. per day in summer. At Guestling, in the 
same county, 2s. 3d. per day was asked. In most cases the hired 
assistant-overseers were the objects of deep dislike, and their 

_ dismissal was not unfrequently insisted upon. That a gradually 
increasing depression was at the bottom of these lamentable 
occurrences is best proved, because most briefly, by reference to 
the ‘ Scale of wages’ published by the Magistracy of Dorsetshire, 
prior to these events, and produced in evidence of the sinking 
condition of the agricultural population before a Committee of 
the House of Commons. It is a brief, but eloquent, and con- 
clusive document; and, before transcribing it, we must remark, 
that in other parts of southern England (for in the northern 
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counties such things were, and still are, unknown) allowances 
by a scale lower than even this have been promulgated. 


When the standard Wheaten Quartern Loaf 
12d. | 11d. | 10d. | 9d 


The Weekly Allowance, to be made up, 
including earnings, 
For a woman, boy, or girl, above 14 years 

old 


~ 

° 


to oro 


For a boy or girl of 14, 13, or 12 ditto....| 1 
For ditto 11, 10, or 9 ditto ............ eeron 
For ditto under nine years ............+- {1 


| 


meet wo 
& 
bo Co 


Such was the allowance meted out to an agricultural family by 
the magistrates of Dorset. In 1830, the price of ‘ the standard 
wheaten quartern loaf’ was tenpence. ‘Thus, then, for a family 
of five, or six; 8s. 9d. only is allowed. This is only equal to 
42lbs. of bread, or 7lbs. each for a family of six, or 8lbs. 6072. 
each for a family of five; leaving nothing for clothing, fuel, bed- 
ding, washing, and rent of room or cottage. Few readers, after 
this, will, we think, hesitate as to what to impute the discontent 
that now pervaded all parts of the country—but enough of this 
melancholy topic. 

In the midst of this universal and growing uneasiness, two 
events happened, within a few days of each other, which un- 
questionably helped materially to smooth the path of the liberal 
party to power. The first was the demise of the reigning sove- 
reign, George the Fourth. The second, the failure of the 
alin plot, for the coercion of the French people, which was 
followed, after three days’ conflict in the streets of Paris, by the 
merited expulsion of the restored Bourbons. Of the character 
of George the Fourth Mr. Roebuck speaks with a truthfulness 
that does him honour, and as his portraiture of this prince is one 
of the best passages in his volumes, we shall not apologize for 
quoting a portion of it. 

‘From the commencement to the end of his career, there was one 
thing and one thing only which he regarded, and that was himself. Sym- 
pathy with another he never felt—love he never knew—and we suspect 
never inspired ; of friendship he was equally ignorant. When a boy, 
and fancying himself in love, just at the age, and under the influence 
of emotions which would have kindled in him some generosity, if any 
spark had existed which could have been fanned into a flame, he was 
base, sordid, and cruel. But his mistress was not better used than 
the most illustrious of his friends, Mr. Fox ; his conception of the 
duties of friendship not being more exalted than his view of that pas- 
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sion which he was pleased to denominate love. His own gratification 
was all he sought ; and that he sought, utterly reckless of every con- 
sideration, but his own wishes and desires. Of truth, he was wholly 
regardless himself; and without scruple led Mr. Fox to assert 
solemnly in his name that which he knew to be a falsehood. Mr. 
Fox is said never to have forgiven the insult, and to have withdrawn 
himself from a companionship which required such degrading services, 
as soon as he discovered the falsehood of the denial which, in the 
name of the Prince, he had given to the assertion that a marriage 
had been celebrated between the Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert. This 
indignant renunciation of this unworthy friendship does Mr. Fox 
honour. 

‘ Had the party, of which Mr. Fox was the acknowledged head, 
followed his example, their fume would not have been tarnished, as it 
now is, by the foul fellowship to which they submitted: neither 
would they have suffered that bitter disappointment of their hopes 
which occurred upon the insanity of the king, George the Third, and 
which proved the fitting punishment and retribution for that base sub- 
serviency which their diseased ambition led them to evince. 

* * * * * * 

‘In the conduct of George the Fourth, after he became Regent, 
there is little, excepting that which regarded the Queen, which distin- 
guishes him from the common herd of ordinary sovereigns. Age and 
dissipation had by that time so tamed his passions, that mere ease was 
his chief enjoyment. This ease he best consulted by yielding to and 
floating with the current of opinion. He, therefore, determined to 
allow the leaders of the great Tory majority, in both Houses of the 
legislature, to decide upon what the exigencies of the state required. 
To the people he rendered the best, the only service of which he was 
eapable, by withdrawing from the world, and shutting himself up in 
Windsor, with such associates as suited his crapulous tastes and faded 
desires. Decorum, at least, was maintained by the secrecy which he 
sought, and the less he interfered with the business of the state, the 
better was his rule. From the great events which occurred whilst he 
was Regent, he derived no honour. He contributed no more to the 
victories of the Duke of Wellington, than his father did to the dis- 
eoveries of Watt. Posterity will regard him simply as a chronological 
mark, useful as showing when certain great deeds were achieved, but 
in no other way deriving from them either honour or renown.’— 
Vol. i. p. 247. 


To this portraiture it is believed that darker traits might be 
added; suffice it to say, that under the sway of a ruler so consti- 
tuted, the changes that were now destined to signalise a more 
auspicious reign could hardly have taken place. George the 
Fourth died on the 26th of June, 1830, a very few days before 
that profligate attempt to destroy the liberties of the brave but 
volatile French people, which, there is a strong reason for be- 
lieving, was not made without a knowledge of the deceased 
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monarch’s ministers. Mr. Roebuck, we see, hesitates to acquiesce 
in this almost universal impression, but without being aware, we 
think, of the strength of the entire evidence. He admits, indeed, 
that M. de Polignac, who ceased to be the ambassador of Charles 
the Tenth in England only to become his prime minister, was 
the intimate and personal friend of the Duke of Wellington; but 
he deprecates any conclusion drawn from this circumstance. So 
should we, were it a solitary circumstance; but when with this 
we couple the language of the Quarterly Review, the ackowledged 
organ of the hom ay party, we dissent from Mr. Roebuck’s 
view, uncharitable as it may seem to do so. In an article on the 

litical state of France, published in May, 1830, two months 

fore the attempt of M. de Polignac, we find the following clear 
anticipations of that which was to be attempted. 


‘ We, therefore, hope and trust that the King of France and his 
present ministers may succeed, if such be their object, in establishing 
a censorship on the press, and likewise in acquiring so decided a pre- 
ponderance in the Chamber of Deputies, that its existeuce as an inde- 
pendent body, capable of bearding the monarchy, as it has recently 
done, shall be no longer recognised. ‘This, we own, will be a virtual 
abolition of the charter; but the question is obviously reduced to 
this ; shall the monarchy, which is suitable to the country, be over- 


‘We trust we have said enough to show that there is only one course 
of measures by which good order can be preserved ; and, however re- 
pugnant it may be to our English tastes, the necessity of the case 
requires that we should not shrink from the trial, but be prepared te 
witness, as the less grievous of the two evils, the temporary re-esta- 
blishment of a tolerably absolute authority on the part of the crown of 
France. If this be impossible, or if the attempt be bungled in the 
execution, we may bid adieu to repose, and buckle on our armour for 
another quarter of a century of wars. We think it is hardly possible 
to doubt that, unless the existing government adopts and succeeds in 
carrying, into effect some very decisive measure in the course of the 
present year, there will ensue another burst of convulsion.’ 

The article in the Quarterly Review from which this is an 
extract, takes for its text a pamphlet or treatise just then pub- 
lished at Paris, entitled, De la Necessité d’une Dictature. Par 
M. Cottu, Conseiller & la Cour Royale de Paris. Publie a Puris. 
1830. ‘This M. Cottu, who had also been in England, and who 
was known to be engaged in researches as to the realities of the 
English system of government, followed De Polignac to Paris, 
and, early in 1830, put forth this ominous publication, the gist 
of which was to impress upon the statesmen in France the truth 
that, at that time, of the 658 members of the House of Commons, 
only 171 were really elected freely, whilst the rest were put in 
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by the influence of the court and aristocracy. Another curious 
circumstance is, that there are some reasons for supposing that 
this pamphlet was not the actual production of M. Cottu, but 
was written first in English, and by an Englishman, and after- 
wards translated by its putative parent into French. It is quite 
certain that the French text of the Parisian edition abounded 
with Anglicisms, whilst, in the copious extracts given in English 
by the Quarterly Reviewer, (generally believed to be Captain 
Basil Hall), there is not a single Gallicism to be discovered. 
Be this as it may, however, it seems to us almost impossible to 
review the whole circumstances and not consider both pamphlet 
and review as justifications anticipatory of the bungling cow 
@état of M. de Polignac, and artfully constructed to prepare both 
the French and English mind for that which was to come. Pro- 
vidence, however, ordered the actual event very differently. 

On the 26th of June, 1830, died George the Fourth, unla- 
mented probably by any human being in all his wide dominions, 
excepting those who lived or throve by administering to his 
vices. On the 26th of July, the restored Bourbon King of 
France, Charles X., issued those ordonnances which produced 
‘ the Revolution of the Three Days,’ and seated the Duke of Orleans 
upon the throne, under the title of Louis Philippe, King of the 
rench. That these two events had their share in producing 
the political crisis which, in no long time, followed, is undeniable. 
The majority of the people had already become bent upon a 
change of some sort in the administration of national affairs. 
The death of the reigning sovereign, by causing a general elec- 
tion, now gave them an opportunity to make their feelings known 
and felt; and the failure of the Polignac plot and popular triumph 
in France, whilst they made the Wellington ministry more ob- 
noxious than ever, gave spirit and courage to the friends of reform 
all over the kingdom, who saw that their time for action was now, 
unexpectedly, come. In the momentous changes which had 
been brought about across the channel, the ministry acquiesced 
in all haste. No whisper of ‘ war’ was heard, despite the threats 
of the Quarterly Review, two months before. The people of 
England were in no mood to shed the blood of their neighbours 
because they had successfully vindicated their liberties; still 
less were they inclined to add to the already insufferable 
load of their taxes, in order to help others to do so. There 
was nothing, therefore, to divert the attention of the nation from 
the object on which its heart was now set—a reform of the House 
of Commons. A new era seemed to be dawning. All men, 
capable of reflection, were convinced that some great change 
must now take place. The new king, William the Fourth, was 
popular. He was known to be a good-natured and unaffected 
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person; and he evinced his desire to mingle with his people, and 
to consult their wishes and prepossessions as far as it was in his 

wer to do so, Parliament, curiously enough, having been 
Sincived much sooner than common,—that is to say, just three 
days before the Polignac plot broke out at Paris,—and, having 
left part of the estimates unvoted, the writs were returnable in 
September. The consequence was, that the general election 
took place amidst a full spring-tide of popular excitement, and 
the impending fate of the Wellington cabinet now became appa- 
rent. Amongst other remarkable incidents of this election, were 
the return of Mr. Brougham for Yorkshire, and of Mr. Hume 
for Middlesex, both being pledged to an efficient reform of Par- 
liament. Such was the prevailing excitement on this subject, 
that Mr. Brougham’s progress through the great county of York 
was more like a triumph than a canvass. it was the same all 
over the kingdom. Wherever the popular voice could make 
itself obeyed, reformers were returned; and, amongst the lordly 
owners of the rotten boroughs, the emancipation of the Catholics 
had made the ministry far more enemies than friends. When 
the parliament met, edn, on the 26th of October, all men 
anticipated a final catastrophe for the Tory ministry, unless 
(which was not hoped) the Duke of Wellington should once 
more bend his iron will to popular demand and concede some 
measures of reformation in the constitution of the House of 
Commons. Nor was the conduct of the Duke such as to leave 
this problem long unsolved. The speech prepared for the king 
when he opened parliament was angry, absurd, and ill-timed. 
It was full of denunciations, always impolitic as topics for a royal 
mouth. It denounced the agitation of O’Connell in Ireland, and 
the agrarian disturbances in England, which last—forgetful of the 
wise maxim of Bacon as to the causes and comparative perils of 
popular discontents—it absurdly ascribed to the machinations 
of incendiaries. ‘This speech was only the signal for an explo- 
sion of rage amongst the high Tory portion of the lords, who de- 
nounced the ministers as incompetent, and even in their anger 
admitted the necessity of some reform in the representation ; 
whilst the Duke of Richmond advised them, instead of denounc- 
ing the agricultural labourers, to inquire into their actual con- 
dition, and to endeavour to ameliorate it. Inthe midst of these 
angry and impetuous discussions, Mr. Brougham gave formal 
notice of a motion, the object of which was the amendment of 
the representation; and the Duke of Wellington, in reply to a 
question put to him, having disclaimed all intention of making 
even the slightest concession to the Reformers, the unpopularity 
of the ministry became excessive. So apparent was the rage of 
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the people, that his majesty having accepted an invitation to dine 
with his citizens of London at the Mansion-house, was 
obliged to ar his intention, not thinking it prudent to 
expose the Duke of Wellington to the sort of reception believed 
to be intended for him, when he should pass through the city as 
first minister of state. This ominous occurrence brought to 
a climax the agitation of the public mind, which no explana- 
tions were of power to allay. The publication of the corres- 
pondence between Key the Lord Mayor, and the Secretary of 
state, failed to allay the suspicions which were excited; and all 
men asked how long king William the Fourth, highly popular 
himself, was to be chained to a set of servants so odious that he 
dared not even go abroad in their company? Their reign, how- 
ever, was now rapidly drawing to its end. A sort of fatality was 
in their whole proceedings. ‘The insulting speech of the duke 
with reference to the question of parliamentary reform; the 
speeches of his immediate supporters, who evidently sympathized 
with Polignac, whilst they lacked courage to denounce the revo- 
lution now in progress at Paris,—all directly tended to outrage 
and exasperate public feeling. ‘The Whig party, feeling power 
about to pass into their aie once more, feigned great modera- 
tion; but the denunciations of the ministers by Hume and 
O’Connell were powerful, and, at this time, of fearful effect. 
Mr. Brougham also steadily adhered to his determination to 
bring his plan of reform broadly before the houses and the 
country; and all men felt that some extraordinary crisis was at 
hand. The administration, however, as is generally the case 
with doomed cabinets, fell on a question of very minor import- 
ance. There seems reason to think, that both they and their 
successors wished the crisis (now unavoidable) to eventuate thus. 
The Whig party clearly desired to avoid committing themselves 
by any vote on Mr. Brougham’s motion for a reform; nor did 
the Tories wish to perpetuate their hatred of it in men’s memories 
by making their fruitless endeavour to stifle it the last act of their 
political existence. The result was, that a few days before the 
question of reform came on, they were in a minority on a motion 
of Sir Henry Parnell for an inquiry into the civil list, and 
immediately resigned. 

Now ensued those not very edifying scenes which always 
attend the transfer of power from one party to another, if that 
transfer involve a new distribution of all the great offices of 
state. Of these scenes the most singular was the eleva- 
tion, at the eleventh hour, of Mr. Brougham to a pee 
and the woolsack. Of this transaction Mr. Roebuck gives, in 
the shape of an appendix to his first volume, an elaborate 
and detailed account. Whence his materials for this narrative 
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are derived he does not distinctly divulge ; but the source may 
be guessed. If we are to trust Mr. Roebuck’s version, Lord 
Brougham was only with difficulty prevailed upon, and at the 
last moment, to become lord chancellor and a peer of the realm, 
after he found that a liberal ministry could not be formed without 
him. This account is, however, not only at variance with the 
prevalent impression, but, in some sort, with a preceding pas- 
sage in these volumes. It appears that, even at the period of the 
Canning administration, Mr. Brougham’s ambition pointed to 
the woolsack, and that he refused a subordinate position, because 
“it deprived him of the horses that were to take him on.” Neither 
is it likely that a man, whose ruling passion is vanity, who, not 
content with legal honours, aspires to pre-eminence in philo- 
sophy, mathematics, and belles-lettres, should omit such an oppor- 
tunity for grasping the highest rewards of his profession. We 
must own we _ the popular opinion; and that is, that Mr. 
Brougham indignantly refused all subordinate distinctions, and 
was made lord chancellor per fas et nefas. Mr. Roebuck him- 
self admits that Mr. Brougham ‘never was fully trusted,’ during 
any portion of his career, by the Whigs. ‘This we firmly believe 
to be truth; but to what conclusion does this fact point? That 
his elevation was a dernier ressort. 

We have now laid down, as briefly as we could, that 
extraordinary combination of causes which led to the in- 
stallation of the Whigs. The rubicon was now passed. An 
avowedly reforming ministry was now in power; and from 
that moment, until the triumph of the second reform bill 
in 1832, the national mind was rivetted to this one object 
—the amelioration of their institutions. Absorbed in this one 
desire, the inconsistencies and errors of the reforming ministers 
were passed over by the nation unnoticed. Although pledged 
to economy, they gave King William the Fourth a civil list more 
extravagant than even that of his dissolute predecessor; but the 
king was ‘a reformer,’ and that sanctified this extravagant and 
inconsistent act in the eyes of the people. The first budget of 
the new chancellor of the exchequer, Lord Althorpe, was also 
an unfortunate one, and showed how little he knew of the great 
interests with whom he had to deal. It proposed a tax on 
‘transfers of stock.’ To the plain mind of Lad Althorpe, this 
proposal might easily seem to be very admissible. He might 
not anticipate that this would be construed into a proposal to 
tax money lent to government; for, to an ordinary understand- 
ing, it is either a tax upon a person who is not yet a lender, but 
means to become one, or upon a person who has been, but now 
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money lent to a government might not be taxed, as other money 
lent is every day, if the exigencies of a — really require it. 
He was soon taught, however, that the Stock Exchange does not 
reason thus; and he was at once compelled to withdraw his 
budget, and expunge the objectionable item, as all experienced 
men saw must be the case. 

All these laches were, however, at once forgotten in the ex- 
citement of the reform bill, which was brought before the 
House of Commons on the memorable Ist of March, 1831, 
by Lord John Russell, then paymaster of the forces. Mr. 

oebuck well describes the bill as one that, when introduced, 
astounded both friends and enemies. Its provisions had been 
kept wonderfully secret. It acted, therefore, literally, as a sur- 
to both parties. From Earl Grey, whose conduct through 
ife had been dignified and consistent, and whose talents were 
never doubted, most men expected a rational, well-considered, 
and moderate plan of reform; but no man of any party, at 
that time of day, expected from the Whigs a bill which, most 
unceremoniously, put into schedule A—that is to say, annihilated 
—-sixty close boroughs; and put into Schedule B—that is, de- 
prived of one member each, forty-seven half-decayed boroughs; 
which, in counties, extended the franchise to all copyholders to 
the value of 10/7. per annum, and to all leaseholders under 
certain restrictions of 50/. per annum and upwards; which, in 
boroughs, conferred the right of voting upon all householders 
rated at 10/. or upwards, and at the same time confirmed to the 
old free burgesses their privileges for life; which erected into 
boroughs seven large and twenty smaller towns, besides creating 
four new metropolitan boroughs ; and which, lastly, divided into 
electoral districts twenty-seven larger counties. 

It is on record, that when the provisions of this bill were laid 
before the Commons by the paymaster of the forces, Lord John 
Russell, to whose conduct on this trying occasion we must 
award far greater praise than Mr. Roebuck seems inclined to 
bestow, they were received with shouts of exulting laughter, 
so hopeless to them appeared the prospect of carrying a propo- 
sition like this dirongh the existing legislature. When, how- 
ever, the unanimous burst of surprise, gratitude, and exultation, 
with which the bill was received by the people of the three 
kingdoms, was heard, this laughter was changed into deep 
alarm and deeper anger. Both parties, excited to the uttermost, 
overrated—as ‘Vr. Roebuck candidly admits—the probable con- 
sequences as affecting each. By the people it was universally 
considered as the commencement of a political millennium, 
under which all evils were speedily to disappear. Every man, 
for once, believed in the sincerity of his neighbour; and those 
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to whom the elective franchise was not accorded by the bill, 
fondly trusted that its new possessors would lose no time in ex- 
tending its blessings to them. Mr. Roebuck gives doubtfully the 
history of the preparation of this bill, and sometimes seems in- 
clined. to give the merit of its greatest liberality to the lord 
chancellor. Those whom we believe to be best informed upon 
the subject, attribute the best features of the reform ultimately 
obtained to the late Lord Durham, who was certainly one of the 
most sincere, bold, and liberal members of the Whig party, if not 
the most so. A morbid nervous temperament, and consequent 
ungovernable irritability of constitution, unfitted this nobleman, 
although a persuasive and fluent speaker, from being useful as a 
debater; but in the Cabinet his sincerity was invaluable ; and 
to him we may safely attribute the adoption of the best portions 
of the first var Sean bill. The materials of a good bill had, how- 
ever, long existed. Mr. Roebuck very properly alludes to the 
celebrated petition of ‘ The Society of the Friends of the People,’ 
presented by Mr. Grey in 1792, in which it was offered to be 
proved that one hundred and fifty-four Peers and rich Commoners 
returned a majority of the House of Commons. The materials 
upon which this petition was founded were obtained after great 
trouble and expense by various members of the society. ‘They 
were systematized by Mr. Grey, who, on this occasion, had the 
technical assistance of another member of the society, the late 
James Losh, Esquire, the barrister, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
From these materials the petition was framed, and what was still 
better, the heads of a bill for the reform of the representation. 
When to this was added such information as the census of 1821 
afforded, the foundations of the bill of 1831 were complete. 
With the early sentiments of Earl Grey, as to the nature of the 
intended reform, his son-in-law was well acquainted; and these 
he advocated without shrinking. Such, we are inclined to believe, 
is the authentic history of this famous measure, which, substan- 
tially formed in 1792, was fated to be laid before the country in 
1831. 

To depict the violent scenes that took place in both Houses, 
when the Reform Bill was before them, would be a task both 
useless and revolting. Suffice it to say, that no concessions were 
made by the high Tory faction. The ‘close-boroughs’ system— 
‘the shameful parts of the constitution,’ as Burke styled them, 
were defended, in all their disgusting integrity, by Sir Charles 
Wetherell, Mr. Croker, Mr. Bankes, and even Sir Robert Peel 
in the Commons, and by the Duke of Newcastle and Lord 
Wharncliffe in the Lords, when the Reform Bill, in its secondary 
shape, at length reached the upper House. The first Reform 
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Bill, however, never reached the upper house. It passed a second 
reading in the Commons by a majority of one; but on the motion 
for going into committee upon it, the bill was thrown out by a 
majority of eight; a result, of course, fully anticipated. A dis- 
solution of the parliament or a dissolution of the ministry now 
formed the only possible alternative; and the first, after every 
change opposition (as Mr. Roebuck hints) on the part of the 

ing, was determined. On this decision the rage of the Tory 
party was indeed extreme, and in both houses scenes the most 
extraordinary took place. We give a short sample, in Mr. Roe- 
buck’s most spirited manner :— 


‘ Sir Richard (Vyvyan) proceeded—when, as he spoke, the noise of 
the guns, announcing his Majesty’s approach, was distinctly heard in 
the house, and called forth the loud and triumphant cheers of the 
ministerial side. Sir Robert Peel and Sir Francis Burdett both rose 
at the same time ‘to order.’ The speaker called on Sir Robert Peel. 
Whereupon the chancellor of the exchequer moved, as he had un- 
doubtedly the right to do, that‘ Sir F. Burdett do now speak,’ Sir 
Robert started up and said, ‘ Sir, I speak to that motion.’ Hereupon 
cries of ‘Sir Robert Peel! Sir Robert Peel ! were met by counter 
cries of ‘Sir Francis Burdett ! Sir Francis Burdett! and some wiser 
cries of ‘Chair—chair ! Thespeaker rose, and stilled this unpre- 
cedented storm—rebuked those who had disputed his authority—and 
again called on Sir Robert Peel, who proceeded thereupon, in undis- 
guised anger, to address the House ; but as the noise of the cannon 
boomed into the house, the reform members loudly cheered—each dis- 
charge being greeted with triumphant shouts. Suddenly Sir Robert’s 
angry speech, and the loud cheers of the reformers, were stilled by the 
three admonitory taps of the usher of the black rod, who came to 
summon the House to attend his Majesty in the House of Peers. The 
Speaker at once rose and obeyed, the House of Commons following.’ — 
Vol. ii. p. 157. 


The general election of 1831 proved of what deeds a people 
are capable when the moral force of a virtuous and just popular 
enthusiasm is made to bear upon an apparently strong but corrupt 
opposition. To the people of England, on this occasion, were 
opposed the whole Tory party, comprising most of the landed 
and much of the trading wealth of the country, together with 
the close boroughs, and all the timid people who, without dis- 
liking, feared reform. Yet they triumphed over all. In the 
counties, as well as in the towns, the power of the landlords was 
everywhere set at nought and broken down. Men, before un- 
known in the arena of mere party politics, stood forward and sub- 
scribed largely to return reforming candidates; and not content 
with this, these election committees, in many instances, became 
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the nuclei of political unions for the purpose of watching the 
progress of events, and ensuring by all legal means the success 
of the bill. Now were formed the Senegal, the Manchester, 
the Norwich, the Great Northern, the Edinburgh, and the 
Glasgow political unions, having associated committees in all the 
adjoining counties, and regularly organizing a great extent of 
country; and in the desperate struggle which followed, there 
can be no doubt, as Mr. Roebuck candidly admits, that the 
ministry owed its preservation to the attitude taken, and the 
talent and resolution exhibited by these anomalous bodies, the 
very existence of which ought to have convinced the opponents 
of the bill of the danger of the game which they were playing. 

The progress of the bill through the newly-elected House of 
Commons was of course triumphant. It reached the House of 
Lords on the 22nd of September, 1831; and on the second 
reading the peers proved to the nation that they were resolved 
to set themselves against the expressed wish of the country after 
a fashion that, we shall venture to say, will never be repeated. 
After a long debate, in which the doctrine of a balance of powers 
was openly derided by Lord Dudley, who avowed his opinion 
that the whole ought to reside in the feudal aristocracy, the bill 
was thrown out by a majority of 41. <A counter-vote of 
confidence in the administration, passed by the Commons by a 
majority of 131, prevented, however, the catastrophe of their 
resignation ; and it was decided to prorogue parliament, to re- 
assemble it, and reproduce the Reform Bill, with some modifica- 
tions and alterations. This was accordingly done. The new 
bill presented to the re-assembled parliament did not differ much 
from its predecessor. The number of boroughs in schedule B 
was indeed somewhat less; but schedule A, and the ten-pound 
household suffrage remained; and these were the fractions upon 
which the people had set their heart. A clause was introduced 
by Lord Chandos, of a very insidious nature, which did not 
excite the opposition it deserved; and in this state the bill was 
again carried up to the peers, where, owing to some idea of a 
compromise being practicable, it passed a second reading by the 
small majority of nine; and now came the crisis, one of the most 
extraordinary that the history of this country affords. Both 
parties seemed now to be resolved to dare all extremities. The 
Tory peers determined to castrate the bill in committee. The 
minister was firm not to allow it; and on a division, Lord Grey 
being in a minority of thirty-five, the whole ministry, after a long 
interview with his Majesty, resigned, leaving, it was believed, 
the whole powers of government in the hands of the Duke of 
Wellington. 
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To describe the mingled exasperation and fear that —_ 
over the country, on this desperate step of the borough-holding 
peers, is far beyond the power of words. 

To the apprehensions of most men a cruel and arbitrary 
military government or civil war seemed now to form the only 
alternative; and certain it is—as Mr. Roebuck hints—that over- 
tures of an extraordinary nature were made by persons high in 
responsibility to some of the leaders of the political unions. 
Fortunately, some of those leaders were men to whom the po- 
sition of the country was better known, and by whom its true 
‘heel of Achilles’ was better understood, than by many in high 
places. To coerce a nation, an army must be paid; but to pay 
an army there must be a circulating medium. Where that cir- 
culating medium consists, however, of paper, depending for its 
credit upon a small reserve of gold in a bank, its existence is in- 
compatible with a state of civil conflict. This a very few days 
made apparent. London was immediately covered with huge 
placards, containing only the emphatic eile, ‘ To stop the Duke 
go for gold! This was sufficient. A violent and rapidly in- 
creasing run upon the Bank was at once commenced. This was 
extended to the savings banks, which were inundated with 
notices of the withdrawal of deposits, all of which were then 
demandable in gold and silver. To add to the panic, many 
tradesmen shut up their shops; whilst others put up notices 
declaring that they would not sell excepting for payment in 
specie. Whilst this was going on, a declaration by the Council 
of the Birmingham Union, conjuring the people to resist the duke 
by every legal means, was dispersed saniidly over the whole king- 
dom, and whilst delegates from all quarters were despatched to 
Birmingham to concert a plan of combined operations, the House 
of Commons met, and passed a resolution of confidence in the 
late ministry by a large majority, together with an address to the 
king, beseeching his Majesty to restore them to his councils. 
This combination of measures was irresistible. The people were 
unanimously resolved to stand by the House of Commons, and 
destroy the incipient dictatorship at all risks. Simultaneous 
meetings took place in all the large towns; and petitions and 
addresses, signed by many thousands, were completed and des- 
patched in a space of time incredibly short. 

All men worked on this occasion; and a general arming and a 
run for gold, all over the kingdom, must in a few days more have 
shivered to atoms the gigantic fabric of British credit; when 
the Tory peers, finding the case really desperate, and their own 
order, together with the whole artificial frame-work of English 
society, in jeopardy, yielded, and, at the king’s solicitation, sul- 
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lenly withdrew from the house. The crisis was over. The bill 
was suffered to pass, unopposed, and in a few days became law. 

In Mr. Roebuck’s estimate of the services of the Duke of 
Wellington on this occasion, we cannot join. Of the ‘good 
sense’ which he is pleased to attribute to him, we can see no signs. 
That the duke himself intended to pass a strong measure of 
reform, had he succeeded in ‘making the people quiet,’ we, for 
our part, cannot believe. He had, at the last moment, protested 
against the bill, or any similar bill, in the strongest terms he was 
capable of devising. The few acts he had time to do, all indi- 
cated a design to employ force. Troops were moved upon all 
the large towns. Cannon were sent down to the North by sea; 
and arriving after the restoration of the ministry, stood upon the 
quays where they were landed, amidst the derision of the popu- 
lace, who chalked upon them—‘ wanted—an owner!’ A petition 
from the Birmingham Union was insultingly sent back; the 
few documents found in the Home Office, showed that the 
Unionists were to be proceeded against for treasonable practices ; 
in short, everything betokened violence, until the run upon the 
Bank, the steadiness of the House of Commons, and certain 
doubts as to the fidelity of more than one regiment, which were 
known to have sent delegates to join the unions at Birmingham, 
Newcastle and Glasgow, taught even the iron duke that discre- 
tion for once was the better part of valour. In Mr. Roebuck’s 
estimate of the character of the king, we can join as little as in 
his gloss of the acts of the duke. The king was a man of e 

ood nature, desirous of popularity, and ignorant of public affairs. 

ut he was surrounded by persons who detested and dreaded his 
ministers, and who used every art to rouse his fears, to stimulate 
his dislikes, and to mislead his better judgment, amidst circum- 
stances no doubt fearfully critical, but which they, themselves, 
helped to create. With the final success of the reform-bill, Mr. 
Roebuck’s second volume ends. In his succeeding volumes, we 
presume, he will develope the causes which brought the Grey 
administration, within three years from that date, from the pin- 
nacle of popularity to an almost unpitied end. 

From an old to a new bill of reform is an easy transition, as 
well as a natural one; nor shall we apologise either to the reader 
or to Mr. Roebuck, for devoting our little remaining space to the 
topic of political ameliorations in prospect. The great majority 
of our readers will, we presume, agree with us, as we concur 
with Mr. Roebuck, in concluding that the reform bill so fiercely 
struggled for and against, in 1832, was egregiously over-rated by 
both parties. 


To the high Tory party, whose policy for the last century 
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seems to have been comprised in the strange maxim, that the 
world is to stand still,— it necessarily appeared rife with intermin- 
able mischiefs. To the party of progress, who are too apt to fancy 
‘great changes,’ and ‘great improvements,’ to be synonymous 
terms, it took the hue of the commencement of a sort of political 
millennium. Both parties have been, one disagreeably, the other 
agreeably, disappointed. After an interval of twenty years, the 
conservative party, as it now delights to style itself, finds the 
throne, in the judgment of all politicians, more secure than it 
has been since the accession of the Stuarts. It finds the privi- 
leges of the peers unquestioned, not excepting that which is 
really questionable,—the privilege of voting by proxy; and it 
finds itself again in possession of the government under the 
operation of an Act, which before it became an Act it abso- 
lutely stigmatized as a ‘bill for a Republic.’ On the other hand, 
the reformers are now driven to admit that, in spite of the 
change made in the close ene od system by Schedule A, that 
change has been so far neutralized by superadded corruption 
amongst the constituencies of such of the smaller boroughs as the 
Act of 1832 suffered to remain ; that the state of society in Great 
Britain and Ireland, with regard to the great features of agri- 
cultural, commercial, and naval prosperity, pauperism, employ- 
ment, and crime, is not so largely different from that in which 


it eee was, prior to the act of 1832, but that the question 


emphatically called ‘the Condition of England Question,’ still, 
ever and anon, rises before us, in one or other of its Protean 
forms, again to be debated—again to disappear, but again to rise 
in some other and more novel shape; again to occasion fresh 
contentions, and to ingender new theories. To the calm thinker 
this is not surprising. The rash and the sanguine only, forget 
that, in the moral as in the material world, the new structure is 
hardly reared before the tooth of dilapidation is at work upon it; 
that the corroding action of national vices is perennial, whilst 
the impulses of national virtue are mostly irregular, and de- 
pendent on occasional causes; and lastly, that when a nation 

as discovered the existence of some pervading distemperature, 
it still remains to discover the remedies for an evil, too potent 
perhaps to be denied, but too obscure and complicated in its symp- 
toms to be easily understood and mastered. With this general rea- 
soning the results of the last twenty years nearly accord. ‘These 
years have not produced any really vigorous and efficient cabinet, 
in the support of which the great majority of the nation agreed. 
If we impartially review the succeeding administrations after 1832, 
we shall admit this to be true. It is true of Lord Melbourne’s 
administration, which, during the entire period of its existence, 
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lived by the aid of O’Connell, and partly by the w 
of Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert himsctf 
power, found that he could only carry out the distinctive points 
of his policy by the aid of his opponents. The administration of 
Lord John Russell, throughout 1849, 1850, and 1851, depended 
on a small and variable majority. At the moment of writing 
these lines we see the Derby administration setting out with an 
appeal to the forbearance of a combined opposition, and with 
prospects that by its own partizans even are deemed at best pre- 
carious. Whence is this result? 

The cause seems to be, that the combined energy of the 
government and its immediate supporters is ever inferior to the 
energy of the national mind, upon the whole. Hence the people 
are in advance of the government, instead of the reverse, or 
instead of the ruling mind marching abreast with that of the 
public at large; and from this spring an indecision and timidity 
so paralyzing, and so much uncertainty in the continuance of 
any existing administration, that parties at length become equally 

anced, and the wheels of government, deprived of the motive 
power, stop. Whilst, during the close-boroughs system, the 
powers of rule were really vested in the hands of 154 individuals, 
upon whom public opinion acted very remotely, the govern- 
ment, whether for good or for evil, had an energy of its own. 
This energy, the re-distribution of power resulting from the 
Reform Act has, in practice, weakened. The new depositaries 
of power are still a minority, and are opposed to each other, and 
not mostly in union, as before. Hence the few decisive measures 
that have been carried since the period adverted to have been 
forced on by the action of public opinion. Those without the 
pale, when they combine, are too strong for those within it; and 
of this, the greatest of these measures—the repeal of the corn- 
laws—is a proof, as Sir Robert Peel himself distinctly admitted. 
But this is a state so anomalous as to be hardly defensible on any 
theory. If beneficial changes are only to be carried by the 
public assuming for a time the functions of a minister, we arrive 
at a political absurdity. ‘The child who buys a toy-watch fancies 
it a watch, but soon discovers that, to make it indicate the hour, 
the pointer must be pushed round by his own finger. A govern- 
ment which only moves as it is moved is no better than a toy- 
watch ! 

The conclusion that seems to flow from these premises is 
simply this,—that the energy gained by the extended franchise 
is more than neutralized by the want of union within, and the 
repressive action of public opinion from without. In short, the 
national mind is still partly unrepresented; and being so, is 
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almost ever in a state of repulsion with the existing government, 

_ which, conscious of its own weakness, is liable to be perpetually 

- thus paralyzed. But if the knowledge of a disease is half its cure, 
may we not, from these conclusions, come at once to some reme- 
dial measure of which they are naturally the foundation? The 
inherent weakness of a cabinet, based upon a foundation too 
narrow, all men at this moment see. A house of commons 
based upon too narrow a foundation has no exemption from a 
similar debility. This, too, begins to be seen and admitted; and 
hence it is that, instinctively as it were, the current of opinion is 
now steadily setting in the direction of an extension of the 
electoral franchise, and those minor measures, such as a shorter 
“duration of parliament and the mode of voting by ballot, which 
are calculated to bring the action of public opinion more directly 
into the legislature. 

There is another symptom, also, which strongly proves the 
great alteration in the national mode of thinking, which has been 
effected since 1832. It is apparent in this, that no party in the 
state, nor any public writer, defends those smaller boroughs, in 
which corruption and intimidation have obliterated all traces of 
free election. Even upon the supposition of their purity, every- 
body sees the solecism of continuing to a borough of three or 
four thousand inhabitants, the same privilege that may be _per- 
haps justly claimed by a town containing thirty or forty thousand ; 
and it is a prevalent impression that Mr. Roebuck only speaks 
the truth when he asserts, that, in his opinion, every borough 
that helped to make up the original schedule B ought to have 
been classed in schedule A. Nor is this conclusion coupled with 
any wish that these burgesses should by this means be deprived 
of their electoral privilege, but only put into a position in which 
circumstances would favour its more free and honest exercise. 

The anomaly of having so many and multiform foundations of 
the right to vote begins to be strongly felt. It is asked, why 
should a man living within the precincts of a county, and rated for 
poor or county rate, be denied a privilege which his neighbour, 
in a borough within a mile of him, enjoys? The imperfection 
of the present registration, with all its conflicting claims and dis- 
cordant decisions of revising barristers, is strongly felt, and men 
begin to think that some simpler test of fitness for the franchise, 
applicable at once to counties and to towns, such as the fact of 
being rated to the relief of the poor, is desirable and just. 
Nobody can see why the small county householder is a person 
less fit to be trusted than the rate-payer of a borough; for if 
there be any difference, it is in favour of rural districts, where 
combination is less easy, and everybody admits the vast spread 
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of intelligence that the press of the last twenty years has 
achieved. 

If the propriety of a further moderate extension of the elec- 
toral franchise be now apparent, that of a curtailment of the - 
duration of parliaments is hardly less so. Those who read 
the preamble of the Septennial act, and know its history, will see 
that it is self-repealed. It was enacted when the influence of the 
adherents of the Stuart family was so great that a general elec- 
tion would, at that period, have endangered the succession as 
settled in 1688. Upon this necessity alone did Lord Somers 
rest his defence of the act. But that necessity has vanished. 
The Stuart line is extinct; nor would it be easy to point out a 
period in our history in which the throne was so secure as it is 
at present. ‘There is not certainly any especial charm in the term 
of three years, as provided for in the act of settlement. Were 
four named, probably there would occur no difference of opinion ; 
but the term of seven is evidently too long to leave the represen- 
tative without an appeal to his constituents; and this is evinced 
in the admitted fact, that the most questionable measures are 
always passed at the commencement of the parliamentary term. 

As to the mode of voting at elections of members of parlia- 
ment, there is still some honest difference of opinion. The first 
feeling of an Englishman is certainly in favour of the open vote ; 
but then mere feelings must not be suffered to usurp the province 
of reason. Our ancestors so voted. ‘True; but the state of 
society was — different. The aggregate wealth of the country 
was much less, but it was far more diffused. There was not then 
an excess of labour, either in town or country; and, hence, the 
working population enjoyed an independence and rough plenty. 
Exceptions, indeed, come to this state of things, but through a 
considerable space of the past it certainly obtained. The burghers 
were equally independent. The profits of trade were then very 
great, and taxation a trifle. So far from the boroughs being 
under the control of the feudal aristocracy, they were antagonistic 
to the barons, the policy of the Plantagenets in their erection, 
being to raise up a class capable of checking the power of the 
manorial lords. This was also for many centuries the policy of 
the Church, which, fearing the designs of the landed aristocracy, 
used every method, and encouraged every means for the extinc- 
tion of villeinage or serfdom, and the creation of a middle class, 
dependent on handicraft and commerce. ‘Thus, therefore, the 
burgess voted independently, and the representatives of the 
boroughs were generally a check upon the knights of the shires, 
amongst whom the landed interests were most studied. All this 
time has reversed. The town-tradesman now shrinks beneath 
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the eye of his wealthy or noble customer, and invokes the shelter 
of the ballot to enable him to vote freely and with safety. Those 
who now object to this method of voting, do so on the express 
ound, that, in their opinion, under its influence, bribery would 
more easy, and conviction more difficult. With a very limited 
constituency, this may possibly be true; but with an extensive 
constituency, where intimidation also is a means used, we believe 
the ballot would check both; nor is it easy to believe, that if the 
class of objectors alluded to were really sincere in their creed, they 
would be so zealous in their opposition as they now appear to be. 

Some worthy complainants, of another description, insist that 
it is a hardship to be prevented by voting by ballot from openly 
expressing their opinion of a candidate; but this objection seems 
a very nugatory one. Vote by ballot cannot assuredly shut men’s 
mouths who wish to be communicative. If ballot were in use 
to-morrow, there is nothing to prevent any man’s proclaiming, 
at the market-cross or polling-booth, the name of the candidate 
for whom he meant to vote. Were his character for veracity 
dubious, it is indeed possible that in the opinion of some the 
vote of the declarant might chance, in the end, not to tally with 
his declaration; to honourable partizans this, however, cannot 
apply; those of doubtful virtue must of course take their chance. 

hat there exists in the breasts of some an honest dislike to this 
method of voting is nevertheless certain; and perhaps the best 
method would be to extend it to such constituencies as petitioned 
to be allowed to adopt it; such petition being signed by a clear 
and certified majority, or where the votes of two-thirds are fairly 
given in its favour. This would make it optional to each con- 
stituency without imposing it upon any. 

Such, with regard to the question of Reform, is the direction 
which the public mind now seems to be taking. The present 
unsatisfactory state of parties is turning the attention of all 
reflecting men to the absolute necessity of resting the government 
upon an enlarged basis. In the present perplexed and compli- 
cated position of parties within parliament, the ordinary business 
of the country can hardly be carried on with safety. Under such 
a state of things ameliorations are impossible. It is in vain, how- 
ever, to attempt to conceal from ourselves the truth, that the 
repeal of the corn laws cannot continue a final or an isolated 
measure. It can only make one of a series. Fully admitting 
the benefits which it he conferred upon the industrious classes, 
and upon a portion of their employers, we must yet repeat an 
opinion which we have before expressed, that it must eventually 
lead to a revision of various other portions of our fiscal system, 
without which it is one-sided, imperfect, and at variance with 
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much that is around it. In this opinion we are not singular. It 
is that of multitudes of thinking men: but men who reflect thus, 
reflect also that it is from a parliament fully representing public 
opinion only, that an equitable revision of a system so complex, 
and involving so many interests, can be reasonably expected. 

We now take our leave of Mr. Roebuck. As the annalist of a 
critical period his pages may be profitably consulted; though, 
when a prejudice comes athwart his cooler and better judgment, 
he is by no means always to be trusted. As a writer he is ge- 
nerally spirited, though seldom profound, and always well-in- 
tentioned, though too often imbued with the crotchets, whimsies, 
and prejudiced conceits of a small but clever party. He will 
beread as an annalist—he will never rank as a philosophical 
historian. With Sallust he may perhaps bear some comparison, 
but he is not of the school of Tacitus. 


Art. VI.—The Literature and Romance of Northern Europe, consti- 
tuting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, and Iceland, with copious Specimens from the most cele- 
brated Histories, Romances, Popular Legends and Tales, §c., §c. 
By Witiiam and Mary Howitt. 2 vols. Colburn. 1852. 


Ir is but little to the credit of our national tastes and feelings, 
that while for the last two centuries a complete acquaintance 
with French literature has been considered indispensable to a 
finished education, and while a knowledge of that of Italy has, 
from even an earlier period, been deemed important, Scandi- 
navian literature should, until but as yesterday, have been almost 
wholly ignored by our men of letters. And yet, very strange is 
this, for little enough is there in common in the literature of 
France and England, and as little in that of Italy; but the 
literature of that haughty, freedom-loving race, from whom we 
probably derive the finer portion of our national characteristics 
—that race whose splendid war-ships swept the coasts of Europe 
from the farthest northern seas, even to Sicily; and who impressed 
their own free spirit, their own love of daring enterprise, their 
own irrepressible energy and indomitable will on the commu- 
nities they formed; surely the literature of such a race, what- 
ever its intrinsic worth, must have been deserving at least of 
some notice. But.so thought not the literary men of the two last 
centuries; and but for Gray’s spirited translation, in his works, 
of the two well-known Icelandic poems, the English reader 
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might have doubted whether the north of Europe had really a 
literature at all. 

All this time, however, though unknown alike in college halls 
and fashionable coteries, the literature of Scandinavia—its earliest 
myths, and most bewitching legends, but slightly dltered from 
their original form—had maintained its unsuspected place beside 
our hearths for more than a thousand years, aiding to rock the 
cradles of thirty generations, to awaken young wonder in the 
dawning mind, and to stimulate the energies of the boyhood of 
old England, by those many tales of wild adventure and daring 
enterprise, of supernatural aid and triumphant success,—tales 
which, although the literature of the nursery, and the fireside 
lore of the peasant, have not been scorned by our noblest poets. 
The solemn myths, the wild tales, of that elder day, might, likely 
enough, seem strange to the scholar brought up according to ‘ the 
very straitest sect’ of ‘the classical school ;’ and the legend sung 
to simple, unsophisticated men in the green depths of the forest, or 
beside the wild sea, might seem uncouth to cultivators of drawing- 
room poetry; but the heart of the multitude, the great heart of 
human nature, was stirred from its depths, and the imagination 
of an energetic race was awakened by these wild wonders; and 
thus, age after age, have tales of the mighty giants, of the mer 
tripping elves, of the spiteful, yet tricksy Loke; even Thor, with 


his hammer, and the — ash, Yggdrasil, been the 


cherished ‘ folk-lore’ of England. 

It is scarcely a hundred years since Scandinavian literature first 
received even a passing notice from our writers, and then but 
incidentally, from Gray. His two specimens seem to have 
awakened no attention; and when, about twenty years later, 
Mallet and Pinkerton advanced the claim of northern Europe in 
the controversy on the origin of romance, but a reluctant atten- 
tion was yielded to its literature. Perhaps the publication of 
Bishop Percy’s Relics of Ancient Poetry did more than aught else 
to direct popular attention to the subject; for, from the time 
that the ancient ballad attracted public attention, our popular 
literature also came into notice, and then the large admixture of 
Scandinavian legend and tradition became apparent. Ere long, 

imens from the two Eddas, and spirited versions of some of 

e Sagas, especially those by the Rev. William Herbert, aided 
‘in familiarizing the public still more with these (to the English 
reader) long unknown works; while of late years a more general 
interest has been aroused among our literary men, especially 
our historical students, as to all that relates to the Scandinavian 
and Teutonic tribes; and feeling, as Mr. Kemble, in his late 
excellent work, The Sazons in England, so truly remarks, that 
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«we have a share in the past, and the past yet works in us.’ 
They have sought in the history of these nations for ‘ the history 
ey childhood of our own, and for the explanation of its man- 
hood.’ 

Meanwhile the admirable specimens in Blackwood, of the Danish 
poets, especially Oehlenschlager and Ingemann, and the publication 
some five or six years since of the spirit-stirring Heimskring/a, 
by Mr. Laing has kept that interest alive. Still there has been 
no attempt to present a general view of Scandinavian literature, 
ancient and modern, to the reader, and it is to supply this de- 
ficiency that the work before us has been undertaken by William 
and Mary Howitt; the latter, we need scarcely remind our readers, 
one of the most delightful of our poetesses, and unrivalled amon: 
all her contemporaries for the grace and spirit, and true cold 
world’ feeling of her ballads. 

The earliest literature of Scandinavia, like that of all nations, 
is mythic, and in verse. It is contained in the elder Edda, that 
‘grand depository of the doctrines of Odin Mythology,’ and con- 
sists of a series of poems, ‘huge, wild, and fragmentary, full of 
‘strange gaps, rent into their very vitals by the accidents of 
“many centuries—yet, like the ruin of the Colisseum, or the 
* temples of Peestum, standing aloft amid the daylight of the pre- 
‘sent time, magnificent testimonies of the stupendous genius of 
‘ the race which reared them.’ 


‘The mysterious Vala, or prophetess, seated somewhere unseen in 
that marvellous heaven, sings an awful song of the birth of gods and 
men, of the Great Yggdrasil, or tree of life, whose roots and branches 
run through all regions of space to which existence has extended, and 
concludes her thrilling hymn with the terrible Regnarck, or Twilight 
of the Gods, when the dynasty of Odin disappears in the fires which 
devour creation, and the new heavens and new earth come forth to 
receive the reign of Balder, and of milder natures. Odin himself 
sings his high song, and his ravens, Hugin and Munin, bring him news 
from all the lower worlds, but cannot divest his soul of the secret dread 
that the latter will one day fail to return, and the power which enabled 
him to shape the sky, and all the nine regions of life beneath it, shall 
fall from his hands. A strange mixture of simplicity and strength, of 
the little and the great, the sublime and the ludicrous, runs through 
this ancient production, or rather, collection of productions. .... 
To the antiquity of some of these songs it would be vain to attempt 
to fix a limit. They bear all the traces of the remotest age. They 
carry you back to the east, the original region of the Gothic race. 
They give you glimpses of the Gudahem or home of the gods, and of 
the sparkling waters of the original fountain of tradition. They bear 
you on in that direction towards the primal age of one tongue and one 
religion, and, in the words of the Edda, of that still greater God, 
‘whom no one dared to name.’ ’—Vol. i. pp. 23, 29. 
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These ancient songs, handed down, perhaps through countless 
generations, by oral tradition, were in the eleventh century com- J an 
mitted to the surer custody of writing, by Samund, a learned man, log 
and a Christian priest of Iceland. Their authenticity has been § ma 
severely questioned; but it appears now the belief of the pro- tog 
foundest northern antiquaries, that Simund indeed only ga- § de: 
thered up these fragments of ancient song, which had floated J wh 
down from a remote antiquity, ‘carefully abstaining from filling J hel 
‘up the lacune found in » sacredly leaving the poems as he § of. 
‘ found them, with their blanks and loppings, or by only connect- | 
‘ ing the disjointed portions by single prose links containing the § are 
‘sense, which still lived in tradition.’ Bo 

This venerable remain, the elder Edda, consists of twenty- de: 
eight poems. These are divided into two parts: the first con- § the 
taining mythologic and ethic poems; the second, ae cal 
and tales relating to their earliest history. One of the most im- ] fol 

rtant, and perhaps one of the oldest, is the Voluspa, or Vala’s | wk 

isdom, portions of which have been frequently translated, | lie 
a, the sublime conclusion which describes the coming of ] ey 
‘the Mighty One to the great judgment,’ and the deadly strife ] ca 
of all the hostile powers of nature, when Odin is swallowed by ] so 
the wolf Fenris, and Frey, and Thor, and the Midgard serpent ] se: 


are slain, and Surtur flings fire over the world, and— tor 
‘ The sun grows dark. ‘ High from the flames ter 
Earth sinks in the sea. Rolls the rock; 4 
From heaven vanish High play the fires 

The lustrous stars. ’Gainst heaven itself.’ 


But yet, from this mighty overwhelming wreck, the Vala looks 
forward, and— 


‘ Up sees she come, *In Gimlé the lofty, 
Yet once more, There shall the hosts 
The earth from the sea, Of the virtuous dwell, 
Gloriously green. And through all ages 


Taste of deep gladness.’ 


‘ Thus,’ as Geijer beautifully says, ‘sounds the voice of the | + 
‘northern prophetess, broken, indistinct, half-lost to us through of 
* the darkness of centuries. It speaks of other times, other men, 
‘and thoughts imprisoned in the fetters of superstition, but |eoi 
—- even they, after the eternal light, and uttering this [9 
‘longing, though in a faltering tongue... . . No pagan mytho- 
‘logy has more beautifully expressed this than the northern. It ter 
‘ points us onward, however darkly, through this very perishable- |‘t 
‘ness to the ‘ Mighty One from above,’ who is above all the gods, |?¢ 
‘ who are sustained by the influences of earth, to ‘the Mightier |no 
‘than the Mighty,’ whom it dared not name.’ 
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Mr. Howitt, in his chapter on the Véluspa, gives a succinct, 
and, for so obscure a subject, very clear view of the Odin mytho- 
logy, which, wild, and involved in strange contradictions, as in so 
many subordinate parts it appears to be, bears evident proofs, 
together with its having been brought from the East, of having 
derived its loftier doctrines from the echoes of that earliest time, 
when the one great family of mankind dwelt together, and still 
held in fond recollection the tradition of the "Tree of Life, and 
of their lost Paradise.* 

‘Odin’s Raven’s Song,’ and ‘ The Song of the Way-tamer,’ 
are among the most poetical and singular poems of the Edda. 
Both relate to the death of Balder, that mysterious being, whose 
death and presumed resurrection occupy so large a portion of 
these early myths. ‘The Raven Song’ foretels approaching 
calamity, and Odin summons a council to avert it; in the 
following song the council has met, and the prophetess to 
whom they send answers, that sudden death menaces the come- 
liest of Odin’s race. Odin and Frigga send, and take oaths of 
everything in nature not to hurt Balder—but inexorable fate 
causes them to overlook the mistletoe. Then Odin, fearful that 
something might be passed over, and that good fortune had de- 
serted the gods, descends to hell, to consult the Vala there in her 
tomb. ‘This portion was paraphrased—for in no sense can it be 
termed a translation—by Gray, and we subjoin the following 
opening stanzas, that the reader may estimate the rude force of 

e venerable original. 


‘Up stood Odin, ‘ He was all bloody 
Lord of the people, About his black chest; 
And upon Sleipner His murderous throat 
Laid he the saddle; ‘And down-hanging jaws. 
Rode thus below, Howled he against 
Down unto Nefihel. The father of power-song, 
There the hound met he, And gaped immensely 
From the abyss. To hinder his passage. 


* Mr. Howitt suggests, may not ‘the Christmas-tree,’ common to all nations 
of Gothic descent, be an emblem of the ash Yggdrasil? and may not this have 
been the symbol of the Tree of Life? He remarks also on the constant presence of 
a tree in the venerable sculptures from Nineveh; and we may add another 
coincidence which has greatly struck us in the ancient ‘ folk-lore’ of the northern 
nations,—this is the eminence given to the bull. Inthe fairy tales—even in some 
of the nursery tales—the bull acts an important part, and is always distinguished 
for strength and wisdom ; indeed, in some of these old myths, as we might almost 
term them, he is the guardian genius. Might not this arise from dim tradition of 
‘the protecting cherub,’ whose gigantic image was so often sculptured on the 
portals of the Assyrian palaces? and may we not, perhaps, look for an explanation 
of some portions of the Odin mythology to that ancient land, almost from whose 
northern borders Odin and his Asars came? 
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‘ Onward rode Odin, Adjuration pronounced he, 
Thundered the earth-road, Demanding an answer, 

So came he to Hela’s Till compelled, she arose, 

High dwelling. And the dead-word spoke. 
‘Then rode he onwards ‘¢ What man is this, 

Toward the east gate, To me all unknown, 

Where he perceived Who thus hath disturbed me 

The Vala’s grave-ground. With trouble of soul? 

‘ The dead’s adjuration I was snowed over with snows, 
He spoke to the seeress, And beaten with rains, 
Looked towards the north, And drenched with the dews; 
And laid down runes. Dead have I long been.’’” 


She then reluctantly answers the questions put to her, and 
Odin returns. The ‘ Groa Galdur’ is somewhat similar, only in 
this case the prophetess is called up from her tomb by her son 
to aid him, and she recites ‘songs of power,’— shally much 


older than the lay in which they find a place,—which shall serve 
‘him in all straits of fortune. We think the whole of this will be 
found in Dr. Dunham’s ‘ History of the Middle Ages;’ it is 
singularly wild and solemn, and we wish a specimen of it had 
been given here. 

The ethic poems of the Edda are very curious. As Mr. 
Howitt truly says, ‘the moral axioms, and still more the social 


‘ ones, will certainly surprise the reader. No one who contem- 
‘plates the Scandinavians as a rude, half-wild race will be pre- 
‘ pared for the profound knowledge, not merely of human nature, 
‘ but of human nature in its various social and domestic relations, 
‘which awaits him here.’ The most important of these, as well 
as the most curious, is the ‘ Havamil,’ or ‘ Odin’s High Song,’ 
a collection of maxims and proverbs, strung together apparently 
without much attention to their order, but displaying wonderful 
acuteness; indeed ‘they more resemble the proverbs of Solo- 
‘mon than anything else in human literature, though without 
‘ the higher religious views of the Scripture maxims.’ 

Mr. Howitt has given this poem, consisting of a hundred and 
twelve stanzas, of six and eight lines each, entire; and has thus 
put into the hands of the English reader a most valuable speci- 
men of this class of poem. It begins with general exhortations 
to hospitality, not unmingled with warnings against entirely 
trusting the stranger; it then severely denounces drunkenness, 
gives the characteristics of a foolish man, many of which strongly 
resemble those given by the royal preacher of Israel; warns against 
hasty decisions, against a life of dependence, but still inculcating 
caution, in a way that seems scarcely belonging to a state of 
society which we have been accustomed to view as simple and 
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without disguise. There is much shrewdness in the following 
stanza, but then the next seems in strange juxtaposition; there 
is a philosophic cast about it, which we scarcely expect to find at 
so early a period. 


‘ Only a little ‘ Small are the sand-grains, 
Will a man give; Small are the water-drops, 
He often gets praise for a little. Small human thoughts; 
With half a loaf, Yet are not these 
And a full bottle, Each of them equal? 
I won a companion. Every century bears but one man.’ 


The following two stanzas are good; the latter anticipates the 
wisdom of ‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac;’ indeed the last remark is 
in his very words, 

* Betimes must he rise 
Who another man’s life © 
And goods will obtain. 
The sleeping wolf 
Seldom gets bones; 

No sluggard wins battles.’ 


‘ Betimes must he rise 
And look after his people 
Who has but few workmen. 
Much he neglecteth 
Who sleeps in the morning: 

On the master’s presence depends half the profit.’ 
There is philosophy in these, too— 

‘ Perfectly wretched 
Is no man, though he may be unhappy. 
One is blessed in his sons— 
One in his friends; 
By competence one— 
By good works another. 

‘ Better are they 
Who live, than they who are dead. 
The living man may gain a cow. 

I saw the fire blazing 
In the hall of the rich man; 

But death stood at the threshold.’ 

And in these also— 


‘ Thy flocks may die, 
Thy friends may die, 
So, also, mayst thou thyself; 
But never will die 
The fame of him 
Who wins for himself good renown. | 
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‘Thy flocks may die, 
Thy friends may die, 
So also mayst thou thyself; 
But one thing I know 
Which never dies, 
The doom which is passed on the dead.’ 


There are other didactic poems, inferior to the Havamal,’ but 
still possessing much merit; there is also one, ‘Run Talen,’ of a 
strangely wild character, describing the miraculous effects of 
“the Runic rhyme.’ The opening reminds us of the wild, 
mysterious fragments of the early Welsh bards, where the poet 
tells us, that it was only through the extremity of sufferings and 
danger he had achieved these mighty gifts of song. The power 
of ‘the Runic rhyme’ over both a and living men is 
familiar to our readers, but its power, Orpheus-like, over all 
animate nature, is very prettily expressed in a fragment of the 
fine old Danish ballad of ‘Sir Tynne.’ Sir Tynne is hunting 
in the forest, near the green linden trees: 


‘ And it was Ulva, the little dwarf’s daughter, 
Who to her maid did say— 
‘Go, then, and fetch hither my gold harp, 
‘For Sir Tynne I must lure this way, 
‘Ye practise the runes so well.’ 
‘ The first stroke she struck on her golden harp, 
So sweetly did it sound, 
The wild deer, both in wood and wold, 
Forgot to leap and bound, 
Ye practise the runes so well. 
‘ The next stroke she struck on her golden harp, 
So sweetly did it ring, 
The little grey hawk, that sat on the bough, 
Spread out each quivering wing, 
Ye practise the runes so well. 
‘ The third stroke she struck on her golden harp, 
So sweetly did it play, 
The little fish in the flood below, 
Forgot to swim away, 
Ye practise the runes so well. 
‘Bright bloomed the meads, green grew the leaves, 
For the rune-song worked its will; 
Sir Tynne gave spurs to his fiery steed, 
For he could no more be still, 
Ye practise the runes so well.’ 


The second part of the Edda contains the heroic songs; and 
these are even more interesting than the former portion, inasmuch 
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as they contain, in what is most probably its earliest form, the 
‘folk-lore’ of northern Europe, including our own. Here 
are the elves, and the giants, and the mermaids; the won- 
drous swords, the cap of darkness, the enchanted rings, the magic 
mirrors of popular literature; and, more, the very heroes and 
heroines of our nursery tales. It is from detached fragments of 
these spirited old Sagas, altered and broken into a variety of sepa- 
rate tales, that our popular stories have been handed down to us, 
while the Sagas themselves often form together one fine heroic 

m. One of the most ancient of these, details the wrongs and 
deadly revenge of Vélund the smith, a personage whose fame 
has spread throughout all Europe, and to whom, during the 
middle ages, the praise of fabricating the most beautiful armour 
for the various heroes of romance was always assigned. He is 
certainly ‘the northern Vulcan,’ so far as his skill in working 
metals is concerned and his lameness; but still we can scarcely 
believe, with Mr. Howitt, that his story is a modification of 
classical fable, since the ‘ wondrous Alf,’ the keen and active 
hunter, as well as skilful smith, who is hamstrung by the cruel 
king lest he should escape from his prison, is very different in 
character from the deformed infant flung down to Lemnos, and 
there taught the craft through which he afterwards becomes so 
renowned. There seems to us a Scandinavian character in- 
delibly impressed on this fine Saga; it is the very tale of cruel 
wrong and deep and deadly vengeance, which would impress on 
the memories of the ancient dwellers in those pine forests, through 
long generations, the fate of Vélund and King Niduth. As Mr. 
Howitt has given us only a short notice, we will go over it more 
at length, for when we met with it a few years since we were 
greatly struck with its wild and solemn force. 

It opens with the marriage of Volund and his two brothers, 
‘in the dark forest,’ to three maidens. ‘ Seven winters lived they 
‘there, eight years were they held by love, butin the winter fate 
‘parted them.’ The brothers set forth to seek the lost damsels, 
and ‘ Vélund alone remained in Ulfdal. He wrought the red 
‘gold to make jewels. He fashioned rings, and strung them on 
‘an osier branch, and waited the return of his dazzling bride.’ 
King Niduth has heard of his skill and of his treasures; so in the 
night his men set out, ‘ with bucklers reflecting the light of the 
moon,’ and reach his dwelling, and find seven hundred rings 
strung on the osier branch. They take one and depart, and then 
‘Vélund the Swift returned from the chase, from following the 
long path.’ 

‘He began to roast bear’s flesh, 
Soon the dry fir-tree, fanned by the wind, 
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Flamed up before Vélund, 

Seated on a bear’s skin; 

He counted the rings, that man of the race of Alfes; 

He found one wanting—then he hoped 

That Alvite the young would return to him.’ 
‘ Then he rested 

Until sleep surprised him. 

His awaking was without joy. 

He felt strong bands on his hands, 

And a clog at his feet 

That held them.’ 


He has been taken captive by King Niduth, who taunts him, 
and charges him with having taken his gold. ‘The chief of the 
Alfes’ replies that the gold is his own, brought from his own far 
distant land; the King, however, seizes the rings, and Vélund’s 
own sword; and then, at the instigation of the queen, ‘they cut his 
‘tendons; they put him on a little island, away from the shore, 
‘called Steevar Stand. There he wrought for the king jewels.’ 
Then Volund sung— 


‘ That sword shines in Niduth’s baldric, 
But it was I caused it to glitter; 
I am robbed of my wealth. 
That shining sword 
Is ever lifted against me; 
Never more shall I see it in the workshop of Vélund. 
‘ And Bauvilde wears the red rings— 
They were made for my wife. 
Who can repair this loss? 
He remained sitting; 
He slept not, but forged with his hammer; 
Soon he planned vengeance against the king.’ 
He lures the king’s two sons and his only daughter to his cell, 
and when his deadly revenge is satiated, then he sings, ‘ Now 
‘am I wholly avenged, I will again walk with the feet he deprived 
‘me of; and then Volund laughed and bounded up in the air.’ 
Voélund has made himself wings; he escapes from his prison, and 
sits on the high palace wall, while the cruel queen laments the 
absence of her sons, and expresses her fear that they are dead. 
The king sees Vélund, and despairingly questions him. Then 
the story of the murder of the sons, and dishonour of the 
daughter, is told, and he spreads his wings and flies away, 
while the king and queen, in helpless agony, look up, and listen 
to the loud scoffing laugh of the captive they had so cruelly 
treated, but who had so fearfully avenged his wrongs. 
A more important Saga, or rather series of Sagas, is that which 
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details the wild and solemn tale of ill-gotten treasure, and its 
curse upon each possessor, until it is finally engulfed, never 
more to be found,—that tale, which the ancient scald has said 
‘shall live for ever in all lands,’ and which in its German version, 
as the ‘ Nibelungen Lied,’ has lately attracted so much atten- 
tion. In Samund’s Edda we find it in its earlier, perhaps 
earliest, form, in ‘the ancient and fragmentary poems out of 
‘which it was wrought, as though we had discovered in some 
‘corner of ancient Greece those songs of the rhapsodists which 
‘Homer elaborated into his immortal epic.’ 

‘The poems of the Edda concerning Sigurd, and the Niflunger, or 
Nibelungen, are thirteen in number. Without enumerating them 
precisely, they may be stated under their more general heads—songs 
about Sigurd; Fafnis-Bana, or the slayer of Fafner; songs about 
Brynhild, or Sigurdrifa; song about Gudrun, the Chriemhild of Ger- 
many, Gudrun’s sorrow, Gudrun’s revenge; song about Attle, the 
Etzel of the Germans; Gudrun’s song of incitement; song about 
Hamdir, and Gunnar’s harp song, which last is considered to be only 
an imitation of a more ancient song, that is lost. The history of 
Sigurd in these poems commences in times evidently of great antiquity ; 
so mingled, indeed, with fables, that men assume the shape of dragons, 
and Sigurd is renowned for his destruction of them. We find him 
first in Griper’s kingdom, going to his uncle king Griper, who is wise 
in prophetic knowledge, and demanding of him a revelation of his 
future fate. Griper tells him he shall become a man the greatest under 

He discloses all the main actions of his life, his 
meeting with Brynhild, and her teaching him runes; and, after much 
pressing, his misfortunes and early death, through the family of the 
Gigukunga.’—Vol. i. p. 106. 

There is an evident Orientalism about the earlier part of the 
tale of Sigurd as told in these Sagas. Thus, we have the doctrine 
of metempsychosis: the dwarf Andvar, to whom the fatal treasure 
originally belongs, takes various shapes; first of an otter, and 
then of a pike, and then resumes his own. Sigurd learns the 
language of birds, and from their converse protects himself from 
danger. ‘The curse of ill-gotten gold’ is far more forcibly 
brought out in these poems than even in the later German ¢ Lied;’ 
itis the grand moral of these wonderful songs—and never was 
moral worked out more terribly. In the first instance, when 
Hrejdmar gains the otter-skin filled with gold, Loke tells him it 
shall be the bane of every one that possesses it; and thus 
Hrejdmar is killed by Fafner, his son, who, to prevent his brother 
obtaining a share of it, assumes the shape of a monstrous dragon; 
and, carrying his treasure to Gnita Heath, he keeps watch over 
his gold with the helmet of Eger to defend it from all comers. 
Reginn, the brother, excites Sigurd to kill Fafner, which he 
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does; and then, learning from the song of a bird that Reginn is 
watching to kill him, ce kills Reginn, and thus the fatal trea- 
sure, together with the helm of invisibility, the resistless sword 
Hrotta, the gold armour, and the good steed Grané,—how many 
popular tales have been founded on these wonders—all fall into 
the possession of the hero. 

e tale of Sigurd ncw properly begins; and it is curious, in 
comparing it with the far later German version, to observe how 
all along the mythic element prevails. Sigurd does not here 
set out to court the beautiful, far-famed Chriemhild, but Bryn- 
hild is his first love—not the fierce Amazon of the German poem, 
but a Valkyria, sentenced by Odin, because she would save a 
warrior whom he had determined should die, to lose her high sta- 
tion, and become a mere mortal woman. She has been pierced 
by Odin with ‘the thorn of sleep,’ and is discovered by Sigurd 
on the summit of Hindfjall, lying asleep on her armour, 
beneath a banner, and within a circle of shields. He takes off 
her helm, and she awakes. They plight their troth to each 
other, confirming it by the mutual draught from the mead-horn. 
‘ Then Sigurd said, ‘A wiser bride can no man find, and I swear 
‘that thou shalt be mine;’ and she answered, ‘Thee, too, onl 
‘would I have,—though I might chuse from all mankind.’ But 
the possessor of that fatal treasure is doomed to misfortune; and 
Brynhild, who, though become a mere mortal woman, still 
retains her Valkyria gift of foreknowledge, sadly foretels that 
they shall never wed. Sigurd swears fidelity, and, with full pur- 
pose to adhere to it, goes to the court of king Gjukes, where his 
wife, the mother of Gudrun, a mighty sorceress, gives him a 
magic potion; and thus, as in the Celtic tale of ‘Tristrem and 
¥seult, he wholly forgets his earlier love, and wins and marries 
her rival. Thus, in this elder version of the tale, Brynhild lays 
strong hold on our sympathies. We next find her in an 
enchanted castle, surrounded by flames; Gunnar, the eldest 
brother of Gudrun, seeks to win her and is aided by Sigurd, 
who rides through the flames, carries her away, and marries her 
as proxy of his brother-in-law, all the while unconscious that 
she was the Brynhild to whom he had pledged his troth. 
Gunnar and Brynhild are married in great state; and not until 
then ‘did Sigurd remember all the oaths they had sworn to 
each other.’ 

Then commences the bitter strife of the two queens. In the 
‘ Nibelungen Lied,’ according to the customary usages of the 
middle ages, this strife begins with a contest for precedency on 
occasion of a state procession to church. In this, it is when 
bathing in the Rhine-stream,—an emphatic proof of its high 
antiquity. 
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‘One day went Brynhild and Gudrun to the Rhine stream, and as 
Brynhild waded farther out into the river, Gudrun asked why she did 
so. Brynhild replied, ‘Why should I stand equal in this matter more 
than in others? My father was more rich and mighty than thine, and my 
‘husband performed greater deeds. He rode through the flaming fire; 
thy husband was king Ujalpreh’s vassal!’ Gudrun answered with rage, 
‘Thou shouldest know better than thus boldly to upbraid my husband, 
and least of all it becomes thee to insult him, for he was thy first be- 
trothed. He slew Fafner, and rode through the fire, though thou 
imagined it to be Gunnar, and he wedded thee, and took from thy 
finger-hand the ring of Andvara, and here thou mayest recognise it.’ 
Brynhild looked at the ring and knew it, and she turned pale as if she 
were dead.’—p. 110. 


The quarrel continues; Gudrun has insulted Brynhild beyond 
womanly endurance, and she sickens. Then Sigurd’s love and 
sorrow so increase that he vows to give up Gudrun, and marry 
Brynhild, his own true wife; but this, Brynhild sadly foresaw 
could not be. At length, goaded on by Gudrun’s taunts, 
Brynhild expresses a wish for Sigurd’s death; and Gunnar, 
doubtless jealous of his wife’s former feelings towards him, 
incites his brother Guttorm to slay him as he is riding to the 
‘Thing,’ (the assembly of the people.) 

‘ The two songs which now follow, the ‘ Song of Brynhild,’ and the 
‘Sorrow of Gudrun,’ are masterpieces of passion and the sublimity 
of human grief. Brynhild, in the German poem, is represented as an 
almost gigantic and ferocious woman; when she has accomplished the 
death of Siegfried she appears satisfied, and you hear no more of her. 
But in these older poems there is something eminently lovely and 
attractive about her. Her beauty is transcendent; her mind and 
knowledge of the first order; and she is gentle and affectionate, till 
her soul is stung with wrongs which no woman could lightly endure 
or forgive. Then, with that impetuosity of passion which belongs to 
all eras of simple life and small artificial restraint, she gives way to a 
dire revenge. No sooner, however, is that accomplished, than the 
swelling tide of her early love comes rushing over her soul, and she 
resolves to die with Sigurd, and to be burned on the same pyre—a 
striking testimony to the eastern origin of the Gothic nations. Then— 

‘ The gold-adorned Valkyria 
Her jewels changéd. 
She looked around her, 
On all her treasures— 
On her slain slaves: 

© And her tire-maidens 
Drew on the golden cuirass. 
She was in heart all joyless, 
As with the sword-point _ 
She pierced herself thro’. 
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‘Dying, she ordered the manner of her funeral. She would be 
burned on the same pile with Sigurd, two slain slaves at her head, 
and two at her feet. Prophesying the future destinies of what the 
Seald calls ‘the God-forsaken house of the Gjukunga,’ she expired. 


Another ode describes the descent of her spirit into the realms of Hela.’ 
—p. 113. 


Thus misfortune and death tracked Sigurd, the possessor of 
the fatal treasure. In the German version, Chriemhild marries 
Etzel, to avenge the death of her husband; but in this, she for- 

ives her brother and drinks the drink of reconciliation; and 
ae after long years married Attle, who is, strangely enough, 
represented as brother of Brynhild, the Valkyria; it is he who 
plans the scheme of revenge for his sister’s death, which he 
attributes to their perfidy. When the king of the Huns sends 
the invitation to Gudrun’s three brothers, she writes ‘a letter 
of runes,’ to warn them, but fate pursues them, the messenger 
falsifies these runes, and the brothers set forth. Gudrun en- 
deavours to protect them, but in vain, for Attle has a double 
motive—the desire to secure the treasure, which it would seem 
they brought with them, as well as to satiate his revenge. He 
has the brothers and all their followers cruelly massacred; 
Gunnar, the husband of his sister, being devoured by serpents, 
he, with true Scandinavian endurance, still playing on his ha 
When the brothers and their companions were all slain, Gudrun 
is falsely accused of intrigue with Thjodrell. Gudrun indig- 
nantly demands trial by ordeal, in what is probably the most 
ancient description of that ancient usage. 


<¢ Send thou to Saxé, * She stretched unto the bottom 
The southern’s king; Her hand so lily fair, 
Let him hallow And up she took 
The bubbling cauldron!’ The noble stones. 
Seven hundred men ‘Look now, ye men! 
Entered the hall, Acquit am I become 
Before the king’s consort Upon this holy trial; 
Put hand to the cauldron. See, yet the cauldron boils! 
“*Now no more comes Gunnar; ‘ Then laughed Attle’s 
T call not on Hégné! Heart in his bosom, 
Never more shall I behold Whenscathless he saw Gudrun, 
These brothers belovéd!— Scathless her hand. 
Hogne would take vengeance ‘ Now, then, shall Herkia 
For such wrong with the sword. _—To the cauldron go— 


Now go I myself She who to Gudrun 
The crime to refute.’ Mischief intended.’’ 


Gudrun, eventually driven to madness by the loss of her 
brothers and her own wrongs, kills her two children; and mixing 
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their blood in king Attle’s mead, he drinks it,—and then dis- 
covering the horrible fact, and that he has been thus made 
childless, dies. Such is the outline of the earlier tale of Sigurd 
and his fatal treasure; and Mr. Howitt well observes, that 
‘a great poet would find in this story, as given in the Edda, a 
theme for tragic or heroic composition, capable of evoking an 
immortality based on our profoundest sympathies, or on our 
worship of the beautiful and the true.’ 

The prose Edda is the composition of about a century and a 
half later, by Snorre Sturleson, and consists chiefly of the poems 
of the elder Edda done into prose, and mixed, as Rask observes, 
with many extravagancies, according to the taste of that age. 
But the work on which the fame of Snorre Sturleson will mainly 
rest, is his admirable and picturesque Heimskringla ; or Chronicle 
of the Kings of Norway, from the period of the migration of Odin, 
to the year 1177. This venerable and most interesting work 
has been translated by Mr. Laing; and the reader who has turned 
over its spirited pages will, we doubt not, agree with us in our 
high estimate of a history which, though written at a period 
when a vernacular literature was almost unknown to the nations 
of Europe, exhibits such force and feeling, such graphic power, 
and such unmatched vividness of historical painting. 

The later Sagas, which comprehend almost every species of 
narrative in prose, are verynumerous. It is computed that they 
fill two hundred volumes. Many of them have been published 
at Copenhagen, a capital which has taken the lead of every 
other in the earnest attention which has always been paid by her 
literary men, and also by the government, to the preservation of 
Scandinavian antiquities. Among these, the Eyrbyggia ~— 
is very interesting, as descriptive of life in Iceland in these early 
times, and of the popular superstitions. 

The most curious story contained in it is a singular narrative ofa 
hostly visitation, in which a troop of dead men actually oust the 
lying occupants of the house from their hearth and home. This 
portion of the tale is curious enough, but the remedy employed is 
even more so; for neither magician with runic spell, nor priest 
with holy water was invoked, but, in the very spirit of the law- 
revering Gothic tribes, recourse was had to legal measures. An 
inquest was summoned, and all the rites of judicial procedure 
being observed, an action of ejectment was brought by Kiartan 
against the ghostly occupants of his dwelling. Witnesses were 
examined, the charge given, and a verdict solemnly pronounced 
against them. ‘When Thorer,’ who seems to have been the 
most pertinacious intruder, ‘ heard the sentence, he arose, saying, 
‘ I have sate while it was lawful for me to do so,’ and he straight- 
GGa2 
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way departed. Each unwelcome guest, as sentence was pro- 
nounced against him, in like manner arose, and, although with 
expressions of unwillingness, quitted the house. Last of all, Thor- 
odd, who had been master, was commanded to leave his former 
dwelling. Then he, too, submissively arose, remarking, ‘ We have 
no longer a peaceful dwelling, therefore will we remove ;’ and thus 
was the haunted house cleared. To our minds, there is not a 
more characteristic story in the whole circle of Scandinavian 
literature than this. The being returned from the other world, 
still amenable to the legal authority of his native land, the 
ghost—vampire rather, for these ghosts were no airy beings, like 
those of a far later superstition—yielding the same reverence to 
the judicial sentence as he had done while living; surely among 
no other people could we find an incident so illustrative of the 
innate veneration for the laws, that marked characteristic of the 
old Gothic nations, as in this curious record. 

With the introduction of Christianity the poetry of the north 
declined, and, ere long, its prose literature too. This was pro- 
bably owing to the substitution of Latin for the vernacular 
tongue ; ond possibly, too, to the fierce strife which the Odin 
religion, unlike the Celtic mythology, continued to maintain 
against the purer faith, until it was crushed out, as it were, from 
among its votaries. On this part of his subject we must remind 
Mr. Howitt, that when he indulges in his sarcasms against saintly 
legends and ‘the monkish twaddle with which the race of 
Romish priests abused the imaginations of the population,’ he 
displays strange ignorance of the literature of the middle ages, 
and of its fictitious literature especially. We may well allow the 
claims of the inmates of the convents to the preservation of 
almost all that has been handed down to us of classical literature, 
without compromising our Protestantism ; and we should display 
a very limited degree of information indeed, to class in our 
category of ‘absurd legends’ all the tales which the monkish 
writer has collected. Surely Mr. Howitt must know that many 
of these are most beautiful, that many have been taken by our 
chief poets as subjects for narrative, or drama; indeed, we would 
appeal from William Howitt to Mary Howitt, and inquire, what 
has been the storehouse from whence she has drawn her most 
beautiful ballads ?—has it not been from monkish legends? We 
feel rather strongly on this subject, for perhaps the time to do 
battle in earnest with Rome is at hand. Then why should our 
Protestant writers indulge in remarks which the least acquaint- 
ance with the literature of the middle ages will disprove? or 
why should we refuse our opponents praise if obviously their 
due, while on so many far weightier points we must still con- 
scientiously differ from them. 
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The heroic songs and Sagas of the north—too soon forgotten— 
were succeeded by the Folks-Sagas, and the ‘Visor,’ or ballad 
poetry. In both these departments we are continually reminded of 
our own nursery tales, and our own older ballads. The principal 
of the former may all be found in their Danish or Swedish 
originals, especially those merry ones, so dear to childhood, of 
‘The House that Jack built,’ and ‘The Pig that would not go 
over the stile;’ even the infantine rhyme, ‘ Lady-bird, lady- 
bird, fly away home!’ is sung by the children of Sweden and 
Denmark. The old ballad poetry, too, bears proof of a common 
origin. The style, the metre, the refrain, often so curiously 
varied, are all to be found here. The Omquiide, as the refrain is 
called, is indeed seldom wanting in the older Scandinavian 
ballad; sometimes it has but little in common with the subject, 
as is frequently the case with ours; but mostly it is very appro- 
priate, as in this— 

‘ They were the king’s daughters, and whilst they were small, 
Two roses, two beautiful blossoms;— 
They were stolen away from their father’s hall, 
From England ’tis they’ve brought us.’ 


Mr. Howitt has given the whole of this old Swedish ballad; 
and we are greatly inclined to believe that one almost verbatim 
as to some of the stanzas, still exists among our peasantry. The 
double ‘Omquide’ in the ballad of King Eric, which describes 
his sending to a wise-woman, who foretells his early death, 
chimes in almost as solemnly with the narrative as the ‘toll 
slowly’ in Mrs. Browning’s most powerful and exquisite ‘ Rhyme 
of the Duchess May.’ 


‘* Thus said the king to his courtiers two, 
And the youthful ;— 
‘To-morrow you shall to the wise-woman go;’"— 
Let all say their prayers for the young king Eric. 
* * * * 
The wise-woman went to the king as they bade, 
And the youthful; 
And deep answers she gave unto all the king said;— 
Let all say their prayers for the young king Eric.’ 
And thus the solemn refrain chimes in, while the prophetess 
foretells the untimely death of the queen, followed, ‘at the fall 
of the leaf, by that of ‘the young king Eric.’ In ‘ Knight 
Malkom,’ the refrain, ‘my trust is in God’s grace, and in m 
lady,’ harmonizes well with the story of adventure, and ae 
oa deliverance by the ready spirit of ‘my lady.’ 
The Danish ballads exhibit similar dnamianinien. It is a 
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singular proof of the interest which Denmark has always felt in the 
preservation of her vernacular literature, that nearly two hundred 
years ere England made any attempt of the kind, a collection 
of Danish ballads was printed under the immediate patronage of 
Sophia, queen of Frederic I]. This consisted of a hundred of 
the most ancient ballads; and they were printed by Anders 
Vedel, at his press at Ribe, and yublished in 1591. About 
a century later, this collection, with a hundred additional 
ballads, was republished; and within the last thirty years, three 
more volumes, partly from manuscript collections, and partly 
from traditions, under the title of Selected Danish Ballads of the 
Middle Ages, have been given to the public. Some of these are 
very spirited, and of a more lively character. They, also, in 
most instances, have the Omquiide. In one, apparently of very 
ancient date, in addition to the Omquiide, the conclusion of the 
former verse forms the beginning of the next, and the effect is 
very solemn. This is entitled, ‘Hedeby’s Ghost.’ 


‘I rode until the eventide, 
I left my horse on the green hill-side, 
I laid my head in the heather deep, 
So much I wished to go to sleep;— 
Thus far and wide is it talked of. 


‘The heather deep, 
So much I wished to go to sleep, 
And ere that my first sleep was o’er, 
The dead man stood my face before;— 
Thus far and wide is it talked of. 


‘First sleep was oer, 
The dead man stood my face before: 
‘If of my kindred thou mayst be, 
Thou must see justice done to me;’'— 
Thus far and wide is it talked of.’ 


And then the dead man relates his murder, and the wrongs done 
to his children by the false friend, who ‘eats with my silver- 
handled knife,’ and ‘rides to the chase with my dogs so good,’ 
while how vividly is the keen hunter-feeling expressed here— 


. ‘With my dogs so good, 
He hunteth the wild deer in the wood; 
And with every deer he slays on the mould, 
He wakens me up in my grave so cold.’ 


Most of the foregoing ballads are considered to belong to as 
early a period as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. From 
that time, although ballad poetry was still cultivated, it appears 
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to have been little attended to, while the modern literature 
of Scandinavia is of very, recent origin. ‘A wide waste of 

ears, consisting of little less than four centuries,’ intervened 
aoe the period of the Folks-Sagas and the spirited ‘ Visor,’ 
and not until the seventeenth century could Denmark again 
boast a native poet. Arrebee stands first among her modern 
bards; his chief work was The World’s First Week, a poem evi- 
dently derived from the Works and Days of Du Bartas, a French 

oet, who, as some of our readers will remember, is considered 

y Todd to have actually afforded hints to our own Milton. A 
writer more deserving of fame was Kingo, who flourished toward 
the end of the seventeenth century, and distinguished himself 
by his fine hymns. These amount to no less than two hundred 
and thirty-four ; we wish, instead: of the two specimens from his 
lyrics, Mr. Howitt had given us two or three translations from 
these, which seem almost to hold the same high station in Den- 
mark which those of Dr. Watts do among ourselves. 

During the eighteenth century, the influence of French criti- 
cism, that bane of our own noble literature, produced equally 
. evil effects both in Denmark and Sweden. Still the national 
spirit was struggling with its bonds, and ere long the strong man 
arose and burst ‘the new ropes’ that vainly entwined him. 
But even during the struggle, one Danish poet struck the 
ancient harp of his fatherland so bravely that the national heart 
responded with one voice to it. ‘This was Johannes Evald, ta 
whom Denmark owes her fine lyric, King Christian, now the 
national war-song. Here it is, most admirably translated by 
Mary Howitt, who, together with the exact rhythm, has caught 
the very spirit of the original. 


‘ King Christian stood by the lofty mast, 

In smoke and night; 

His sword dealt blows so thick and fast, 

Thro’ Swedish helms and sculls it passed 
*Mid smoke and night. 

‘Fly! cried they, ‘fly! fly all who can! 

Who dare face Denmark’s Christian 
In fight ? 


* Niels Juel he heard the tempest blow; 

Now for your life! 

Aloft he bade the red flag go, 

Stroke upon stroke he dealt the foe; 

They cried aloud, while tempests blow, 
‘ Now for your life!’ 

‘Fly! cried they, ‘all, to shelter fly! 

For who can Denmark’s Juel defy 
In strife ? 
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‘Osea! the fires of Wessel clave, 
Thy death-smoke dread. 
Here, to thy bosom fled the brave ; 
Round him flashed terror, and the grave; 
The ramparts heard the roar which drave 
Thro’ death-smoke dread; 
From Denmark thundered Tordenshield, 
To Heaven for aid they all appealed, 
And fled. 


‘Thou Danish path of fame and might, 
Oh, gloomy sea! 
Receive thy friend, who for the right 
Dares danger face, in death’s despite, 
Proudly as thou the tempest’s might! 
Oh, gloomy sea! 
And lead me on though storms may rave, 
Through strife and victory to my grave, 
With thee!’ 


We may well pass over several intermediate poets of no great 
merit to come at once to ‘the greatest poet of Denmark, and 
perhaps of the north,’ Adam Oehlenschliger. He had already 
saiblilied several dramas when his Aladdin placed him, while 
still very young, in the foremost ranks of the poets of his country. 
In consequence of this fine dramatic poem, Oehlenschliger 
received a travelling stipend, and set out for a tour of four years 
and a half; and ‘the intellectual benefit which he derived from 
* this journey is shown by the great works which he from time to 
‘time sent home, justifying the liberal policy of his government, 
‘ which furnishes its men of genius with the means of expanding 

and perfecting their genius in their youth, instead of waiting, as 
‘we do, till a man of science or literature is worn out, and then, 
‘if ever, granting him a paltry pittance.’ 

During this pleasant tour some of Oehlenschliger’s finest 
works were composed. His stern and powerful Hakon Jarl, from 
which Mr. Howitt has given two fine scenes; his Paulnatoke, 
‘ the Tell of Scandinavia;’ and that most beautiful tragedy, which 
he composed at Rome, Correggio. This fine drama, unfitted— 
probably never intended—for the stage, but exquisite for the 
skilful development of the artist character, and the poetic feeling 
diffused throughout every scene, met, at first, with less favour 
from his countrymen than any of his other works. This seems 
strange to us, for the woke character of Correggio is most 
poetically drawn. 

Michael Angelo, who is unknown to the artist, is represented 
in one of the earlier scenes, introducing himself to the poor 
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unknown painter, and looking at the picture he is engaged upon. 
Correggio having been told that his critic is a vain, conceited 
man who understands very little, treats him with cold reserve, and 
expresses almost contempt for his opinion. At length, roused by 
the justness of his remarks, he exclaims, ‘ Who are you?’ 
Mich. Ang. [with proud contempt.| One who knows it, and towards 
whom 
Much more respectful deference would be shown, 
If people were themselves aught more than bunglers. 
Ant. Who are you? 
Mich. Ang. Your servant, sir. 
Ant. [seizing his hand, and perceiving a large seal ring on his finger. | 
You are—oh, heavens ! the vintage of the Dryads— 
I recognise this much-renowned ring : 
You—you are Buonarotti ! 
Mich, Ang. {about to go.| Possibly! 
Ant. Oh, wait ; oh, tarry yet a moment longer ! 
Forgive me, sir, if I, the unhappy one, 
Misled by thoughtlessness and by presumption— 
[ He seizes the picture in desperation and holds it before him. ] 
Once more observe my picture! Yet, once more, 
Tell me—but no, no—that you cannot do, 
Oh! then, great master, say—am I a bungler ? 
Is that your true opinion ? 
Mich. Ang. [contemptuously.| Go! you are a weak, 
A wretched man. Full of conceit at first 
And peasant pride ; now meanly humble, 
And weeping like a child. Go; you will never 
Enter the real sanctuary of art. 


Michael Angelo coldly turns away, and Correggio, after ask- 
ing himself if he be really awake, breaks out into a passionate 
soliloquy; this is part— 

‘Oh! now again I stand in charnel vaults ; 
Now have the beautiful and floating shapes 
Vanished once more, and shudderingly I sink, 
Crushed into nothingness by gloom and night. 
So be it ; I will never paint again. 
God knows, I did it not for my own glory; 
I painted as the bee constructs her cell, 
Or as the bird builds her small nest in the bough. 
Was it delusion merely? Yet once more— 
Yet must he once again repeat the same, 
Not in the strength of wrath, but with calm power, 
Even like Day beside Lorenzo’s grave, 
Must he repeat it. After that, good night 
Thou glorious art ! and I am what I was— 
A poor man, and of low estate. Yes, yes——’ 
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His wife, a very sweet character, is next introduced consoling 
him, and dissuading him from renouncing the pursuit which has 
become necessary to his happiness. But again he is disheart- 
ened, and in the third act Correggio is again about to bid fare- 
well to painting, unconscious as yet that his fame, through his 
picture of the Nativity, ‘le Notte, has already spread wide. He 
takes up his pencil— 


‘I will paint here at parting, in the grass, 
A hyacinth. When lovely maidens die, 
They scatter all their grave with odorous flowers: 
Ah ! lovely was the hope—it was no more. 
Well, then, here will I plant a little flower, 
*Tis the last honour.— Wherefore should I live 
If I can paint no longer? For me to paint 
Is just as needful as to draw my breath.’ 
* * * * 


Julio Romano, unperceived by Correggio, comes and stands 
at a distance. 


‘ Julio. There does he sit, the favourite of the Muses, 

Painting again a picture which shall set 
The world once more in wonder. How I long 
To be acquainted with him,—that great man! 

[He approaches.|—Ant. Stand there, thou little pallid hyacinth, 
Thy tender beauty speaks to me of death. 

Julio, [stepping back.] His countenance is pleasing as his pictures, 
Gentle, and beautiful, and full of feeling. 

. Pity alone he wears so sad an air.’ 


They now perceive each other, and Julio says— 


‘Forgive me, my good sir, if I disturb you, 
But it was quite impossible for me 
To leave this town ere I had made my greeting 
To that rare master who is this town’s treasure. 
Ant. Ah! good heaven ! you only meet in me, 
My noble sir, a most dejected man. 
Julio. Ympossible ! As well might the great sun 
Warm only strangers without heat itself ! 
Ant. You are a kind, a friendly man, 
Who will not wound me ; yet, still am I wounded 
Against your will. ‘The sun! ah, if you knew 
How dark, a chasm is here—how void it is! 
[Lays his hand on his breast. 
Not even the faintest star to cheer its night. 
Julio. Brightly the glory beameth from your ‘night,’ 
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Antonio, I have beheld your ‘night,’ 

In the church yonder. ‘That which you would show 
A miracle, you have shown, for the light 

Shines through the gleam of common human life 
And makes the shepherds glad,’ : 


Co io, bewildered at this enthusiastic greeting, expresses 
his fear thot his admirer understands but little of art. ‘ Give me 
— true opinion of this picture,’ he at lengthsays. Julio finely 
replles— 
, ‘Is there a word that can give my opinion ? 

If I say beautiful, what have I said? 

Your picture is divine ! whilst I gaze at it 

Within my inmost being are awakened 

Unnumbered feelings which till then have slumbere 

And ’tis in this the power of genius lies.’ 


He then proceeds to criticize the picture in a way that proves 
he also understands art, and continues— 


* You think that I am speaking 
Like a blind man of colour? You are wrong. 
If not a Michael, not an Angelo, 
Yet I’m a human being—am a Roman ; 
If not a Cesar, yet a Julius ! 
I, also, have been taught what painting is ; 
The noble Raphael Sanzio was my master, 
His mighty spirit yet floats over me. 
* * * * 
Ant. You, Julio Romano, you say I’m a painter ! 
Julio. I say, that since the death of Raphael Sanzio 
Our Italy hath had no greater painter 
Than you, Anton Allegri da Correggio! 
Ant. Forgive me, sir. Ha! ha! my head turns round, 
I never have experienced aught like this.’ 


How poetical is this, and how wonderfully true in its artist-feel- 
ing. Oehlenschliger eventually discoyered that this fine drama 
was destined to produce the effect which of all others he would 
have wished for it. ‘As Hakon Jarl, says he, ‘re-awoke the feeling 
of the ancient north, so Correygio at last awoke a feeling for art, 
and was perhaps one of the first incentives to its zealous study in 
the fatherland, which has since borne such abundant fruits.’ 
Oehlenschliger’s largest work, published in 1819, was his Gods 
of the North, a fine poem, or rather series of poems, in which 
he has attempted to combine the tales of the Edda into one con- 
nected whole. We have not space to give any extracts here, but 
must pass it over, as it has been in the work before us, only 
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remarking that an English translation, by Mr. Bowring, has been 
lately published. The great Danish poet continued his literary 
exertions, and in 1829, on the occasion of a first visit to Sweden, 
was received with a homage equally honourable to himself and 
the chief poets of Sweden. 


‘ All ranks of people testified the same hospitable enthusiasm to 
welcome the greatest poet of Denmark. Addresses were made to him 
at the University of Lund, and again on his return, by the students, 
in abody.... Finally, he was requested by a deputation of students, 
to attend the great annual inauguration of the Rector of the University 
of Lund, and the distribution of the degrees. ‘This took place in the 
ancient cathedral, and as Oehlenschlager stood near the altar, bishop 
Tegner, the great poet of Sweden, who was delivering an oration in 
hexameters, suddenly turned round, saying, in the words of his poetical 
address, ‘The Scald’s Adam is here; the king of the poets of the 
north ; the heir to the throne of the poetical world, for the throne 
itself is Goethe’s !—and with that, before all the immense crowd that 
filled the church, amongst whom were Oehlenschlager’s wife and 
children, he placed a laurel crown upon his head, amidst the 
thunder of kettledrums, trumpets, and the discharge of cannon.’ — 
Vol, ii. p. 145, 6. 


Mr. Howitt very truly thus sums up Oehlenschliiger’s poetic 
character is strong, and fertile, 
‘ worked in a genial consciousness of his own strength. In him 
‘ there is no straining, no galvanic effort to produce effect. Like 
‘ Nature, on whose calm bosom he reposed in love, he is great in 
* his own amplitude, and in the very depth of his tranquillity are 
‘life and power.” A selection from the works of this true poet 
would be a real boon, we think, to the English reader. 

Ingemann is the Danish poet next best known to us; one of 
the most indefatigable and various of writers, who has ‘ poured 
forth psalms, hymns, epics, lyrics, dramas, small stories, great 
historical romances,’ even stories for children. As an historical 
romance writer, he takes the same high place among his country- 
men as Sir Walter Scott does among us; and, like him, he has 
sought themes for his inspiration, both in his prose and poetical 
works, from the early history of his fatherland. His epic (per- 
haps metrical romance noe be a more appropriate name) 
Valdemar the Great, and his Men, is a noble poem; so is 
Queen Margaret, composed after an interval of more than ten 
years, during which his four prize historical romances had been 
published. But the work on which, beyond all others, his fame 
will rest, is Holger Danske, that wild story of Denmark’s ancient 
hero, who fought and triumphed with Charlemagne, who stood 
sole survivor on the disastrous field of Roncesvalles, who became 
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awilling captive to the witching Gloriant, and was afterwards, 
like King Arthur, borne away into faérie, but like him is still 
awaiting ‘his hour of return and victory, and still keeping watch 
over the land he loved so well. ‘There is much in the tale of 
Holger Danske to awaken wild interest; and so thought the 
old writers of chivalrous romance, and so thought our forefathers, 
for Ogier le Danois was one of the most popular of stories in 
France and Italy, and in our own land too, where, in the proces- 
sion of the nine worthies, the hero of Denmark always took place 
beside Hector of Troy, and Judas Maccabzeus, and the other 
‘ryghtvaliaunt’ ones. This fine old legend,—still cherished, indeed 
actually believed in, by the Danish peasantry, who maintain, as 
an article of national faith, his certain re-appearance at ever 
crisis of their country’s fate, and who assert that he was beheld 
during the last war with Holstein, mounted on his foam-white 
steed, leading his loved ones on to victory,—has been told by 
Ingemann in a series of heroic lays; and independently of the 
beauty and spirit of these, we are not surprised that a tale so 
directly coming home to the sympathies of his countrymen should 
maintain such a wide —_ among them. Ingemann is still 
living, enjoying his well-deserved fame, and leading ‘in the 
‘ romantic Seré a poetic life, by the side of a gifted wife, beloved 
‘ and respected by all for his noble, open, and amiable character.’ 
Very different from Ingemann, in career as in character, is the 
lofty, we had almost said mighty, Grundtvig ; who, 
as our author justly says, ‘in the middle ages would have been 
either a Knight of the Cross, or a Reformer,’ but who, after a 
stern battle with the world and a worldly church, now stands 
pre-eminent among Denmark’s most eminent men. In very 
early life he became a hard student in Scandinavian literature, 
and then, repentant at the time which he, a student of divinity, 
had devoted to this pursuit, he bent all his energies to his chosen 
calling, and denounced the frivolities of the worldly-minded and 
the worldliness of his brethren so severely that he fell under the 
ban of the ‘rational’ clergy, and was called before the Consistory, 
and reprimanded. ‘It was not the first time,’ as Mr. Howitt 
naively says, ‘in which free spirit had been repressed by privileged 
vapidity.’ But opposition, to a mind like Grundtvig’s, only 
strengthened his convictions; and he studied, and wrote, and 
spoke like a stern prophet of old, delivering his message to a 
gainsaying generation, intent only on his duty. To the credit 
of the Danish government, this dissenter in the church was not 
wholly neglected. Although the clerical office was denied him, 
he was encouraged to proceed in the study of Scandinavian 
ancient literature, and under his supervision many important 
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works were published, while the. chronicles of Saxo and Snorre 
were translated by himself. Assisted by Raske, he also dili- 
gently studied Anglo-Saxon literature, and as early as 1820, ere 

ngland possessed even an edition in the original, Grundtvig 
had published a Danish translation of that curious and venerable 
poem, Beowulf. Indeed, so celebrated had he become for his 
profound knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, that proposals were made 
to him in 1830, from a publishing firm in London, to bring out 
a Bibliotheca Anglo-Sazxonica, which should include all the finest 
prose and poetical remains of our Anglo-Saxon writers. It was 
not, however, carried into effect. Meanwhile, Grundtvig was 
recognised among his countrymen as one of their first lyric 
poets, but es ‘ally as a hymn-writer, unmatched for force and 
sublimity. From his collection of psalms and hymns, published 
in 1841, under the rather quaint title of A Ring of Bells for the 
Danish Church, we must find room for the following most admirable 
translation of his ‘ Song of Praise.’ How magnificently jubilant 
is this fine composition; worthy to be set to harmony noble and 
inspiring as Mendelssohn’s unrivalled Lobegesang ! 


*O, mighty God! we Thee adore, 
From our hearts’ depths for evermore. 
Who is in glory like to Thee? 

As Thou wast from eternity ! 
Thy name is blessed by cherubim, 
Thy name is blessed by seraphim! 
And songs of praise from earth ascend, 
With thine angelic quires to blend. 
Holy art ‘Thou, our God! 
Holy art Thou, our God! 
Holy art Thou, our God! 
Jehovah Sabaoth! 


‘Thou didst create the glorious skies, 
And in thine image man likewise. 
The prophets prophesied of Thee, 
The old apostles preached of Thee, 
The martyr bands they lauded Thee 
In their death hour exultingly ! 
And Christendom shall never cease 
To bless Thee both for life and peace. 
Yea, Father, praise from all bursts forth, 
Because thy Son brought peace to earth; 
Because thy Holy Ghost doth give 
The word that makes thy Church to live. 


‘Thou King of Glory, Saviour dear, 
Blessed and welcome be Thou here. 
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Thou laid’st thy great dominion by, 
On a poor virgin’s breast to lie ! 

Thou didst to glory consecrate 

And heavenly joy, our poor estate; 
Our yoke, our sins, on Thee didst lay, 
Our penance on the cross didst pay ! 
Didst rise triumphant from beneath ! 
Didst overcome the might of death! 
To Heaven, which opened, didst arise, 
Received with angel symphonies ! 

On God’s right hand is now thy place, 
But in thy Church abides thy grace! 


‘O Holy Ghost! to us most dear ! 
Blesséd and welcome be Thou here. 
Truth, goodness, joy, Thou dost impart, 
With life, unto the Christian’s heart ; 
As thine Thou dost the nations claim, 
And givest peace in Jesus’ name. 

To Thee doth God a pledge accord 
That all is true in Mercy’s word ; 

Thou art the power divine whose might 
Doth give eternal life and light ! 


‘ Halleluja! grief is o’er, 
And Paradise unsealed once more. 
Halleluja ! joy is sure, 
God’s spirit dwelleth with the poor. 
Halleluja ! evermore, 
Our God hath bliss for us in store! 


‘O Mighty God, we Thee adore, 

From our hearts’ depths for evermore ! 
Yea, Adam’s race shall join the hymn 
Of seraphim and cherubim, 

O holy, mighty God of grace! 

Let endless glory, blessing, praise, 
Rise wheresoever peoples are, 

Unto Thy name. Halleluja 


After the Danish poets, those of Sweden awaken but little 
interest ; indeed, until the beginning of the present century, 
none seem to us deserving notice. Then we meet with the 
names of Franzen and Wallin, both of the clerical order; Franzen 
being a bishop, and Wallin, archbishop, The poems of Franzen, 
both in subject and treatment, greatly resemble Wordsworth’s 

‘smaller poems, but they are certainly wanting in ‘ the vision and 
the faculty divine,’ which enable our great poet to call up, even 
from ‘ the primrose by the river’s brim,’ or ‘ the little lowly cela- 
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dine,’ ‘ thoughts that lie too deep for tears.’ Wallin, the last men- 
tioned, isemphatically areligious poet, and from the specimen given 
here—part of his paraphrase of the 104th Psalm—we can well 
perceive that his rank among Swedish poets is deservedly high, 
and that he was ‘an archbishop in song as well as in station.’ 
But the two most distinguished poets of Sweden are Geijer and 
Tegner, the latter well-known to us by his Frithiof’s Saga, and 
more lately by Professor Longfellow’s excellent translation of his 
Children of the Sacrament. Geijer, like so many of the Danish 
poets, was a writer in ee as well as poetry; and although his 
countrymen set a high value on his songs and ballads, perhaps 
his fame in foreign lands will, after all, more depend on his 
prose works than on his poetical. His Chronicles of Sweden, in 
which her early history is detailed with the vivid powers of the 
t, who clothes the dry bones of tradition and chronology with 
iving beauty, will always remain the chief monument of Geijer’s 
genius; while to Tegner the first rank of poet seems by uni- 
versal consent to be assigned. ‘That many portions of his 
Frithiof’s Sagdé are beautiful, we willingly allow; but still there 
seems a want of force, and a deficiency of graphic painting, so 
that by the side of Oehlenschliger’s fine life-breathing creations, 
those of Tegner appear to us rather like finished, but pale, water- 
colour drawings. It is but just to remark, however, that 
Frithiof’s Temptation, which is beautifully translated here, is 
quite worthy of the great Danish poet, to whom Tegner so 
enerously proffered his homage. ‘Tegner, like Franzen and 
allin, was also a bishop; and it is a curious fact in the history 
of Swedish literature, that three of her chief poets should have 
alike been advanced to the episcopate. 

So little has hitherto been known by the English reader of 
the literature, ancient or modern, of the north of Europe, that 
we welcome the attempt made in these volumes to introduce it 
to general notice. The work is a good popular introduction, and 
the translations are very spirited, and afford a very correct idea 
of the style and character of the various writers. But while we 
are gratified that attention is beginning to be paid to Scandina- 
vian literature, we trust we shall ere long find some of our 
scholars entering in good earnest upon this wide field, in which 
so much illustrative of our language, our history, our ‘ folklore,’ 
will be found. We must not forget that we are in part descended 
from the heroes of the north; that our eastern coast was widel 
colonized, and some of our chief northern cities were Rented, 
by them; that London for almost a century was under their 
sway, and that, subsequently, three Danish monarchs successively 
bore rule in the land ;—that even the Norman scholarship whic 
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aroused the Saxon intellect, and the Norman prowess that 
stimulated Saxon valour, were derived from men descended 
from those haughty Vikings, who, if they swept like a deso- 
lating tempest along the coasts of Europe, brought also the 
sweet influences of civilization and learning in their train. 
Surely the love of daring enterprise, the passion for maritime 
discovery, the bold, imapdatve, yet steadfast energy of the English 
character, derive their origin from them. If not our fathers, 


they are our foster-fathers ; and it is time we should do justice to 
their memory. 


Art. VII.—(1.) Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung in die 
Kanonischen und Apocryphischen Biicher des Alten Testamentes. 
Von W. M. L. pe Werrs, der Theol. Doctor und ordentlichem 


Prof. an der Univ. zu Basel. Ste verbesserte und vermehrte 
Ausgabe. Berlin. 1840. 


(2.) A Critical and Historical Introduction to the Canonical Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament. From the German of De Werte. 
Translated and enlarged by Theodore Parker, Minister of the 
Second Church in Roxbury. 2 vols. 8vo. Boston. 1843. 


Wituetm Martin Leserecut DE WETTE died at Basle, in June, 
1849. In him the cause of German neologianism lost one of 
its most learned, most sagacious, and most respectable supporters. 
Devoted through a lengthened life to the study of theology, 
there was no department of that science on which he had not 
bent his clear, penetrating, and highly cultivated mind; and on 
almost every one he has left behind him the result of his studies, 
in works which continue to command a large amount of atten- 
tion both in his own country and elsewhere. To these works, 
with one or two exceptions, we are disposed to attach consider- 
able value. His translation of the Scriptures into German is 
esteemed by the most competent judges the best that has ever 
been produced in any language. His Manual of Hebrew-Jewish 
Archeology has not been surpassed by any work in the department 
to which it belongs. His latest production, a condensed Com- 
mentary on the New Testament, stands unrivalled for the 
accuracy of its philology, the soundness and tact of its exegesis, 
the perspicacity of its reasonings, and the general fairness and 
candour of its conclusions. We are not sufficiently acquainted 
with his homiletical and ethical writings to pronounce any judg- 


ment upon them; but his Christian Doctrine of Morals was 
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esteemed by himself the best of his writings; and it is regarded 
by the pious part of his countrymen as especially valuable from 
the reasonings it contains in support of the position, that true 
morality is one with, and inseparable from, Christian faith. 
The portion of his works to which we are disposed chiefly to 
object is that to which the yolume whose title stands at the 
head of this article belongs,—his writings on the History and 
Constitution of the Sacred Books. It is in this department that 
he chiefly laboured in the service of rationalism, and opposed 
himself to the common belief of the church from the earliest 
ages. In his Manual of Christian Dogmatics, also, there is much 
that is highly objectionable; but at the same time it affords one 
of the clearest and best-arranged developments of Evangelical 
theology, according to the Lutheran conception of it, that has 
ever appeared, and is, whilst virtually invalidating the authority 
of Scripture by the views it advocates on the subject of inspira- 
tion and other collateral subjects, so earnestly devoted to the 
exaltation of Christ as the divine centre and head of the Chris- 
tian system, that few orthodox systems of theology will be found 
more thoroughly pervaded with an evangelical spirit. 

The peculiar relation in which De Wette stood to Evan- 
gelical Christianity, it would be difficult to define. In this 
respect he was a German of the Germans; and we doubt if it 
be possible to render his position intelligible to the common- 
sense understanding of Englishmen. An infidel he certainly 
was not, in the ordinary sense of that term among us; and as 
little was he a believer, in the usual acceptation of that word. 
He held, with all his soul, many things which our infidels treat 
with scorn and ridicule; he repudiated many things which are 
esteemed cardinal or fundamental verities by all orthodox 
Christians in these parts. Whilst labouring sith all his powers 
of logic and learning to overturn the claims of the Bible, as a 
whole, to divine authority, it is yet declared of him, by one 
whose testimony will not be impeached by any who know his 
worth,—Professor Hagenbach,—that ‘not merely in a degree 
‘and occasionally, but often and abundantly he confessed that 
« Jesus Christ the Son of the living God, the ground of our peace, 
‘was the author, the prince, the beginner, the finisher of the 
‘same; yea, as we all know who were intimately acquainted 
‘with him, or who took pains to ascertain, this was the corner- 
* stone of his Christian edifice.’ A striking testimony of his deep 
sense of the necessity and value of faith in Christ is furnished 
by himself, in the preface to the last work he issued, the con- 
cluding part of his Commentary on the New Testament. After 
saying that, though he had been engaged in expounding a pro- 
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nayers book (the Apocalypse), he had not learned to prophesy, 
e adds— 


‘I know not what will be the fate of our beloved Protestant Church 
in these times of unrest. Only this do I know, that in no other is 
there salvation except in the name of Jesus Christ the crucified ; 
and that for the human race there is nothing higher than the God- 
man realized in him, and the kingdom of God planted by him,—an 
idea and a proposition not always rightly apprehended and introduced 
into the life even by those who else are justly regarded as the most 
zealous and warm-hearted Christians. Were Christ in deed and in 
truth our life, how could such apostasy from Him be possible? Those 
in whom he lived would, through their whole life, testify so mightily 
for Him, in word, in writing, in deed, that unbelief must be dumb.’* 


How is this elevated conception of Christ, this vivid con- 
sciousness of Him the crucified as the sole life-giver and Saviour, 
this earnest desire for personal communion with Him and for 
his honour in the world, to be reconciled with the cold, stern, 
sometimes sneering, scepticism, which the same 
individual exhibits when he comes to weigh the claims and 
merits of those documents from which alone we know anything 
concerning Christ, and which are so imbued with his Spirit, 
that it seems hardly possible for any man to believe in and love 
Him, and yet be able to reject them as, if not forgeries, at best 
of dubious authenticity? We are at a loss to answer this ques- 
tion. The ready hypothesis of ‘inconsistency’ will hardly meet 
the case, for this seems to imply the presence of some conscious 
dishonesty or some unperceived inadvertency on the part of the 
individual, neither of which suppositions will hold in the case 
of De Wette, whose integrity and singleness of purpose in his 
search after truth were above suspicion, and than whom few men 
possessed of greater acuteness in the detection of discrepancies 
of statement or of reasoning have ever lived. To us it seems 
almost as if two distinct stint had dwelt in that one body, or as 
if the man had belonged to two different spheres of intel- 
lectuality, and had possessed the power of passing, ad libitum, 
from the one to the other, without carrying with him any 
influence or tendency from the one that could affect his working 
in the other. ‘In De Wette,’ says one of his critics, ‘the great 
schism of our age, between Criticism and Faith, appeared in its 
full strength.’+' To reconcile these two—to evince the harmony 
of a sound and principled criticism with an enlightened and 
humble faith—is one of the noblest ends to which genius and 


* See an article on the ‘ Life and Character of De Wette,’ by Prof. Edwards, in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra for Oct., 1850. 


t¢ Umbreit, Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1830, s. 189. 
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learning could consecrate their resources. But De Wette made 
no such attempt. He was content to endure the schism—nay, 
laboured to make it wider and more palpable; and that, not that 
he might sacrifice faith to criticism, but because his mind was 
so curiously constructed that he could lovingly embrace both, 
though in stern antagonism with each other. To his country- 
men this sort of thing seems to wear an aspect of attractiveness ; 
they see nothing incongruous in such a discordancy of opinion 
in the same mind; it rather strikes them as betokening a freedom 
from party-spirit, dogmatism, and prejudice, which demands 
their homage and respect. Even Neander, though an opponent 
of De Wette, spoke of him, with reference to this characteristic 
of his mind, as a ‘genuine Nathanael-soul.’ To us, we confess 
the matter appears in another and less favourable light. We 
cannot view a mind which was able to find repose under such a 
divarication of its subjective consciousness, as one of a very high 
order, or as one which had been trained under a wholesome early 
discipline. We can see in it neither that which in the estimation 
of the heathen poet constituted the beau-ideal of a wise man—‘ in 
se ipso totus, teres atque rotundus,—nor that which the Apostle 
teaches us to regard as the peculiar privilege of the Christian— 
the —— of ‘the spirit of power and of love, and of a sound 
mind.’ 

None of De Wette’s writings have received a larger measure 
of the author’s careful revision than that now before us. Since 
1817, when the first edition of it appeared, it has passed through 
six successive editions, the last of which was issued only a short 
time before the author’s decease.* It may therefore be viewed 
as containing the matured opinions of this acute and cultivated 
scholar, the result of investigations prosecuted under the most 
favourable circumstances during a long course of years. No 
injustice, then, is done to the cause of rationalism, in assuming 
that we have here the utmost that learning and ingenuity can 
advance in defence of the position which that system has under- 
taken to maintain in reference to the claims of the canonical 
writings of the Old Testament. Viewed in this light, it might be 
worth while to subject this work to a strict and thorough scrutiny, 
so as to bring to the proof its manifold cavils and objections 
directed against the sacred writings of the ancient covenant. At 
present, however, we can only venture upon some general criti- 
cisms, such as the nature of this journal and the necessary limits 
of an article will allow. 

Before proceeding to this, however, we may as well dismiss 


* We have in this article made use of the fifth edition, which is the one from 
which Mr. Parker’s translation is made. 
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Mr. Parker, and his so-called translation of De Wette, with such 
remarks as we deem it needful to offer. And in the outset 
we must apprise our readers, that of the contents of these two 
volumes it is only less than a half for which the learned German 
can be held in any way responsible. Of this they may readily 
judge from the fact, that whilst the original occupies an octavo 
volume of 404 pages, Mr. Parker's work is spread over two 
volumes of the same size, and comprising not fewer than 1087 
pages, each of which is only slightly less crowded that one of the 
original. De Wette’s work thus meanders in a slender streamlet 
through a crowded margin of annotations, remarks, and additions, 
some professedly Mr. Parker’s own, but the greater part borrowed 
from other writers of the German neological school. This is 
what Mr. Parker thinks it legitimate to call ‘De Wette’s Intro- 
duction, translated and enlarged” Enlarged indeed! Pretty 
much as Rosenmuller’s Scholia might be entitled ‘The Old Tes- 
tament translated and enlarged.’ We are not now objecting to 
the principle of such additions as those Mr. Parker has made to 
De Wette, nor do we imagine he had any other intention in 
making them than the laudable one of assisting his readers to a 
full apprehension of the whole subject under discussion ; but we 
must maintain that he ought to have so constructed his titlepage 
as to convey a less misleading conception of the actual contents 
of his book than that which would be naturally gathered from the 
one he has given.* Nor can we congratulate him on the success 
with which he has laboured to ‘enlarge’ his author. Some of his 
additions are mere blunders, many are statements of opinion 
which De Wette would by no means have sanctioned, not a few 
are resurrectionary fragments raked from the sepulchres to which 
the later race of German neologians had allowed the speculations 
of their predecessors quietly to descend, and only a small frac- 
tion is of such a kind as that any instructed reader will thank 
Mr. Parker for it. As respects the translation itself, we confess that 
in these days of endless translation from the German we have seen 
many much worse; still it is not executed in a way to impress us 
with any high sense of Mr. Parker’s German scholarship. On 


* It is but justice to Mr. Parker to say that he seems to have felt this himself 
for he tells us that he ‘hesitated for some time whether to call the work a Trans- 
lation of De Wette’s Introduction, or an Introduction on the basis of De Wette; and 
that he decided to adopt the former, as ‘the more modest.’ We do not doubt the 
perfect sincerity of the author here; nevertheless, it does seem to us strange that 
any man should feel that modesty required him to shrink from truth. It is a 
pity the author should have been led to adopt a course which certainly may sub- 
ject him to suspicions, for there are multitudes who would readily purchase a 
translation of De Wette’s Introduction, who would not greatly care to 


an 
Introduction of which Mr. Parker was the author, on whatever ‘basis’ he might 
place it. 
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the whole, we think Mr. Parker’s volumes might have been spared, 
and would advise those who wish to know the opinions of De 
Wette, rather to wait until they can read the author’s own 
statement of them, than trust to the very dubious mediatorship 
of Mr. Parker’s version. 

As if visited by some premonitory misgiving, Mr. Parker has 
placed on his titlepage the deprecatory motto, mérafov piv, 
gxovooy 3e—‘ Strike, but hear.’ That our readers may not sus- 
pect us of having neglected this implied condition of censure, we 
shall place before them a few specimens of the incorrect and 
careless manner in which Mr. Parker has executed his work. For 
this purpose, we shall confine ourselves to the first seventeen pages 
of his first volume, which we conceive is allowing every advan- 
tage to Mr. Parker, inasmuch as the commencement of such 
works usually makes the least demand upon the scholarship of the 
translator, or annotator, and at the outset of such an undertaking, 
there is nothing of that fatigue and impatience of the task whic 
are apt to accumulate as the work proceeds, and thereby to betray 
into haste or carelessness. 


‘Tt has been found advantageous, for the study of the Bible, to col- 
lect into a whole certain preliminary information, which is necessary, 
both in books and academic lectures, to the right view and treatment 
of the Bible.’—Parker, p. 1. 


What is meant by ‘information which is necessary, both in 
books and academic lectures’? What De Wette really says, is 
this :— 

‘It has been found advantageous for Bible-investigations, to put 
together into one whole, as well in writings as in academical lectures, 


certain preliminary sciences necessary to a right view and treatment 
of the Bible.’ 


‘It [Biblical introduction] serves as a special introduction to these 
studies, and to exegesis itself, and therefore it is rather to be classed 
with the latter than with the former.—Parker, pp. 1, 2. 


Our readers will find this, we suppose, quite unintelligible. 
The ‘ therefore’ here is especially mysterious. Because A stands 
in an equal relation to B and C, therefore it is to be classed 
with C rather than with B; this is a formula of ratiocination 
hitherto unknown to logic! Of course De Wette never uttered 
such nonsense. What he says is, that Biblical introduction, 
though not identical with Biblical hermeneutics and exegesis 
any more than with Biblical history, Biblical archeology, and 
Biblical geography and chronology, may yet be viewed as stand- 
ing specially in a relation of an introductory nature to these two, 
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and consequently to be classed with exegesis rather than with 
the others. 


‘ Havernick, in his Handbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung in 
d. A. T., § 3, affirms, in opposition to De Wette, that Biblical introduc- 
tion really possesses a scientific principle,—to wit, ‘It must find the 
scientific principle, and the development thereof, in itself,)—meaning, 
I suppose, only that the introduction must be determined by the 
character of the scriptural books, and the spirit of antiquity. —Parker, 
p- 2, note a. 


This is one of Mr. Parker’s ‘enlargements’ of his author: our 
readers, we trust, are much benefited by the information it con- 
veys. Such notes are worse than useless; they are positively 
mischievous. Here is the ablest of all De Wette’s antagonists 
set before the reader as meeting one of his positions by a piece of 
absurd feebleness such as one can only laugh at, and the reader 
is left to draw the inference that this Havernick (whom De Wette 
himself had the meanness to try to sneer down, and whom Mr. 
Parker is careful to represent as the special type of old-school. 
orthodoxy) is but a very poor creature indeed. We beg, how- 
ever, to assure our readers, that all the weakness and absurdity 
of the note we have quoted lies at the door of Mr. Parker him- 
self. Hiavernick has replied distinctly and intelligibly to De 
Wette’s assertion, that ‘Biblical introduction is destitute of a 
scientific principle,’ by asserting that ‘as the sacred documents 
‘ assume to be canonical, and have so been judged and treated in 
‘ all times, all that is common to this literature concentrates itself 
‘in the idea of the Canon, more exactly the Scripture canon, 
‘whereby it stands over against all other kind of literature, and is 
‘ different from it by a worth which is all its own.’ This canon- 
icity, then, of the sacred writings is, in Hiavernick’s opinion, the 
fact which is to furnish the basis and principle of a scientific 
arrangement of the materials belonging to Biblical introduction. 
Whether right or wrong in this, his position is at least an intelli- 
one, and one fairly deserving consideration. That Mr. 

arker meant to misinterpret Hivernick as he has done, we do 
not assert. We only believe that he never took the trouble to 
read over the section which he professedly cites. If he had, he 
would not have adduced, as containing Havernick’s statement of 
the principle of a scientific introduction to the Bible, words 
which belong to a paragraph wherein the author enunciates what 
all scholars admit to be the condition of philosophical history in 
the department of profane literature. 


‘ See Augusti, Histor. Dogmat. Einleit. in d. H. S. (1832) ch. ii, 
who shows that the historical and critical is compatible with the ideal 
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and dogmatic view, though not when the latter is taken according to 
the traditionary prejudice of the Church.’ —Parker, p. 3. 


This is a random shot fired by Mr. Parker with his eyes shut. 
He found in De Wette the following thesis, left (as is customary 
in the German text-books), without proof or illustration, for the 
consideration of the student—‘ Compatibility of the historico- 
‘critical and ideal-dogmatic view of the Bible, though not 
‘according to the tradition-measured ecclesiastical prejudices. 
‘Comp. Augusti, Hist. Dogm. in d. H. S. (1832) ch. ii.’—and 
accordingly, without apparently taking the trouble to ascertain 
the fact, he turns this into an assertion that Augusti, in the 

age referred to, has shown the affirmative of this thesis. As 
it happens, Augusti, though adducing much valuable matter 
bearing upon the question hinted at by De Wette, does not show 
what Mr. Parker ascribes to him, but rather contends for the 
view of the older theologians. 


‘ The consideration of it [the Bible] in a religious view—that is, 
according to the dogma of inspiration and revelation—falls within the 
department of introduction only so far as this dogma is connected with 
the history of the origin of the Bible. This dogma itself, therefore, is 
likewise to be treated historically. However, the introductory treat- 
ment of the history of the canon must turn out differently from the 
dogmatic history of the same, because the critical principle predomi- 
nates in the former. —Parker, pp. 3, 4. 


This is not particularly luminous. A literal version of De 
Wette’s words, if less elegant, may perhaps be more intelligible. 
‘ The treatment of it. [the Bible] under a religious aspect (accord- 
‘ing to the dogma of inspiration and revelation) comes within 
‘the province of introduction only in so far as this dogma is 
* interwoven with the history of the rise of the Bible collection, 
‘ and has consequently become itself in turn historical. Still the 
‘ introductory treatment of the history of the canon must, through 
‘the predominating critical principle, fall out differently from 
‘ that [adapted to a] history of dogmas.’ 

‘ Havernick has sought to re-establish the old prescriptive opinions 
respecting the Old Testament.’—Parker, p. 8. 

De Wette simply says ‘the common opinions ;’ but this is too 
feeble an expression for one who has so cordial a hatred for 
orthodoxy as Mr. Parker, and therefore he substitutes for this 
term epithets which, with writers of his school, are usually 
expressive of the strongest contempt. 

e Wette says that “the division of the Old Testament into 
Law, Prophets, and (other holy) writings, occurs in the New Tes- 
tament and earlier,” s. 10. Mr. Parker omits the words ‘ and 
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earlier,’ apparently from mere inattention, though they are of 
importance. 

‘ Elias in Tisbi says the word am means ‘ written by the Holy 
Spirit. —Parker, p. 13. 

That Elias, or any one who knows aught of Hebrew, should 
say anything so extraordinary may well surprise the reader. On 
turning to De Wette, we find the words, ‘ Elias in Tisbi R. am: 
Dim oT wy rm, forming part of a note appended to the 
word Kethubim, and intended to illustrate the manner in which 
the Jews explained this title as applied to the third division of 
the Old Testament books. What authority there is here for the 
strange piece of lexicography which Mr. Parker has attributed 
to the old Rabbin, no one can see. The truth is, he has blun- 
deringly confounded part of De Wette’s reference with the text 
of Elias, and so has given as an explanation of the word am) what 
Elias gives, under that root, as a reason for the use of Kethubim 
as the title of one of the divisions of the Old Testament! 

‘ Augusti, Einleit. (§ 49), [thinks that in the New Testament 
* Genesis is taken for the first, and 2 Chronicles for the last book 
‘ of the Old Testament.”]|—Parker, p. 13. 

Two things will appear strange to the reader of this. The 
one is, that an opinion should be cited as peculiar to Augusti, 
which a few pages further on in Mr. Parker’s book (p. 17) is 
adduced as taught by Eichhorn long before Augusti; and the 
other is what such an opinion has to do with the subject in hand, 
which is the meaning of the term Kethubim, as applied to the 
third division of the Old Testament. In De Wette, all that 
appears is ‘ Augusti’s opinion, Finleit. § 49,’ which, in the con- 
nexion in which it occurs, any one would understand to refer to 
some opinion uttered by that writer respecting the meaning of 
the word Kethubim. On referring to Augusti’s work, we find a 
distinct statement of opinion on this subject, which only unpar- 
donable carelessness on the part of Mr. Parker could have caused 
him to overlook. The fact seems to be, that to save himself 
trouble he pounced upon the closing fragment of the section of 
Augusti’s work referred to, without even pausing to inquire 
whether it related to the subject or not. 

‘The Talmud places Isaiah after Ezekiel for this reason : since the 
books of the Kings end in the desolation, and Jeremiah is entirely 
occupied with the desolation—since Ezekiel begins in the desolation, 
and Isaiah is totally occupied with consolation—for this reason they 
connected the desolation with the consolation, and the consolation with 
the desolation.’—Parker, pp. 16, 17. 


Here is nothing but inextricable confusion, and it is only the 
most discreditable carelessness which will account for such a 
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piece of blundering being produced out of the very simple Latin 
of which it professes to be a translation. The true version is as 
follows :—‘ Since the books of Kings are finished with desolation, 
‘and Jeremiah is wholly occupied with desolation, whilst Ezekiel 
‘begins in desolation and ends in consolation, and Isaiah is 
‘wholly occupied in consolation, they joined desolation with 
* desolation, and consolation with consolation.’ 

Let these specimens suffice. We could add multitudes besides, 
were we to go beyond the limits we have already fixed for our- 
selves in this matter; but we presume our readers are by this time 
= satisfied that the censure we have pronounced on Mr. 

arker’s book is rather under than above the mark of his deserts. 
We turn now to the author whose work he has sought to intro- 
duce to the American and British public. 

In tone and character this work is pre-eminently sceptical. It 
calls everything into question; it subjects almost everything to 
doubt. For such a work, the form into which it is thrown—that 
of a text-book—is peculiarly convenient. In books of this sort 
the author is not expected to do more than simply enunciate his 
theses, and direct the reader to the various questions which may 
arise under each, and to the books in which the different topics 
are discussed. He thus escapes all the difficulties which the 
necessity of proving his thesis would impose upon him, and can 
scatter his doubts, insinuations, and questions at will, fearless of 
being pinned down to any pretise deliverance of his own opinion 
upon the subject. The reader is left to presume that the author 


~ can prove all that he asserts, and that doubtless in his class-room, 


when he prelects upon his text-book, he does offer to his students 
the desiderated demonstration, and supply all the links in the 
chain which in the published work is so defective. A privilege 
is thus created of uttering assertions without proof, which is 
especially convenient for the sceptic, and which could not have 
been enjoyed by him had he set himself to the composition of a 
continuous treatise on the subject. Of this privilege, De Wette 
has largely availed himself in the work before us. His attacks 
upon the authenticity of the sacred books are in fact little else 
than piles of assertions heaped one upon the other, without expla- 
nation, without illustration, and without proof, beyond, perhaps, 
a reference to the passages on which his charges against the book 
are founded. Thus, for instance, he sets aside the historical 
veracity of the Pentateuch after the following heroic style :— 


‘ The time-relations of the Mosaic history are frequently not cor- 
rectly observed among themselves. (Exod. xvi. 23-30; comp. xx. 9; 
xix. 22-24; comp. xxiv. 5; xxviii. xxix.; xvi. 32-34; xxxiii. 7-11; 
xxxiv. 34 f.; comp. xxxvi.-xl.; Lev. xxv. 32-34; comp. Numb. 
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xxxv.; Numb. i. 1; comp. Exod. xxxviii. 25; ix. 1; comp. i. 1.) 
There are later usages and customs carried back into the ancient 
time (Gen. iv. 3, 4; comp. Lev. ii. 14; iii. 3; Numb. xv. 20; iv. 
14, 17, 26; vii. 8; viii. 20; xxv. 22; xxiv. 22, 30;- xxxvii. 3, 23 ; 
comp. 2 Sam. xiii. 18): and elsewhere the historical colour (har- 
mony) is violated (Numb. xxii.-xxiv. Balaam as a prophet of Jeho- 
vah.) Later circumstances and occurrences are presupposed (Gen. 
xii. 6; xiii. 7; Lev. xviii. 28; Deut. ii. 12; Exod. xxii. 20; xxiii. 
9 [xii. 45, may be added]; Deut. xix. 14; Exod. xv. 17; xxiii. 19; 
Gen. xlviii. 5, 19; xlix. 8-11, 22-26; Deut. xxix. 28; xxxii. 
5-33), or at least alluded to (Gen. xvii. 6, 16; xxxv. 11; xxxvi. 
31; Deut. xxviii. 36; Gen. xxvii. 40; comp. 2 Sam. viii. 14; 2 Kings 
viii. 20; Numb. xxiv. 7, 17-20; comp. 1 Sam. xv.; 2 Sam. viii. 2, 
14; Numb. xxiv. 22 (?); Deut. xxviii. 68; comp. Is. xi. 11; Zeph. 
iii. 10.) There occur later, current and well-known names of places 
and persons: Hebron(Gen. xiii. 18; comp. Jos. xiv. 15; xv. 13; 
1 Chr. ii. 41); Dan (Gen. xiv. 14; Deut. xxiv. 1; comp. Judg. xviii. 
29); Bethel (Gen. xii. 8; xxviii. 19; xxxv. 15; comp. Jos. xviii. 13); 
Jair’s villages (Numb. xxxii. 41; Deut. iii. 14; comp. Judg. x. 4); 
Ophir (Gen. x. 29; comp. 1 Kings ix. 28.’—§ 187, 188.’ 


We adduce this merely as a specimen of the style in which 
De Wette discusses his subject, without any reference at present 
to the justice, or otherwise, of the statements he makes. It will 
be seen that he deals in the roundest assertions, of which the 
only proof he offers is a reference to passages, of the bearing of 
which upon the assertion he has made he offers no illustration 
whatever, most of which have again and again been accounted 
for satisfactorily, and several of which, even after one has labo- 
riously turned them up, and compared them according to order, 
still refuse to yield up the testimony which De Wette says the 
are prompt to utter. This is characteristic of the author's 
method throughout. But however convenient for the purposes 
of He such a mode of writing may be, it is anything but 
suitable for the ends of honest and truth-loving inquiry. The 
only just and legitimate course, in all questions of this sort, is for 
the author fairly to work out his argument. Let him do it as 
briefly as he pleases, but let him be bound to do it so as dis- 
tinctly to place before his readers the premises on which he 
builds his conclusion. Only in this way can a fair estimate be 

formed of the worth and weight of his positions. 

De Wette stipulates very earnestly; in the outset, for a purely 
historical method of investigating his subject; and his translator, 
Mr. Parker, seizes upon this as a condition of the utmost 
importance, celebrates the enunciation of it as a peculiar triumph 


of the Rationalist school, and in a half’pitying, half-indignant tone 
commemorates the ignorance or prejudice of the orthodox divines 
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of Germany, America, and England, who, he says, pursue ‘a 
‘method which strikes a death-blow at all criticism, and commit 
‘the Bible to a blind and indiscriminating belief.’ (Vol. i. p. 4.) 
We were really not aware that things were so bad amongst us as 
all this. We tee hitherto rested in the conviction, that in so 
far as isagogical studies have been — amongst us, they have 
been prosecuted on the historical method; indeed, we have 
always entertained a notion, that there was no other way in 
which they could be prosecuted, there being no mode, as it 
seemed to us, of ascertaining the literary history of a book, whe- 
ther sacred or profane, but simply that of inquiring historically 
into the facts connected with its authorship, its publication, its 
influence, and its preservation. So great, however, has been our 
mistake in this matter, that Mr. Parker, who of course is an 
unimpeachable authority in such a case, being so profoundly 
familiar with theological literature, whether English or German, 
informs us that in America, and we presume by parallel infer- 
ence in England also, ‘the historical spirit in theology is only 
known to be feared.’ One thing which greatly relieves us under 
so sweeping a condemnation is, that in pronouncing it, the only 
person whose name Mr. Parker mentions happens to be the 
name of one to whose case it is singularly inapplicable, viz. 
Hiivernick. If, instead of hastily catching at a detached sentence 
of that author, Mr. Parker had taken the trouble of reading the 
short chapter in which he details his views on the proper method 
of studying biblical introduction, he would have found him 
expressing himself thus :— 


‘Introduction will and must be historical. But history without 
certain and firm foundation-principles is no science; it is not a be- 
praised, but in reality impracticable and unrealizable impartiality, that 
gives to historical inquiry its worth, but only that true and alone 
tenable conviction which serves as a basis for it. It also will and 
must be critical. To discriminate true from false, genuine from spu- 
rious, pure from adulterated, is impossible without a touchstone, 
without the right principle which keeps off prejudice and destroys 
§ 2. 

It is not, therefore, to an historical and critical method of 
investigation that Hivernick objects; on the contrary, he asserts 
the necessity of both these in such inquiries. All that he stipu- 
lates for is, that the historical inquiry shall have such a basis, 
and the critical researches be subject to such a test, that the 
result shall be neither, on the one hand, a mere ‘ mish-mash of 
grammatico-historical disquisitions;’ nor, on the other, a set of 
crude, arbitrary, and gratuitous cavils. Whether he be right in 
proposing what he calls ‘ the true dogmatical conviction’ as the 
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ultimate criterion in such questions, may be subject to doubt ;— 
but to hold up him, and those who agree with him, to reproach, 
as averse to, or afraid of, an Ristocieal moked of investigating the 
history of sacred books, is alike unjust and absurd. As respects 
British and American theologians, most of them, we believe, 
would go considerably farther than Havernick in demanding that 
introduction should be treated historically; at any rate there is 
something in an a to the ‘dogmatic convictions’ in the ulti- 
mate resort, which is by much too subjective and precarious to 
commend itself to the taste and confidence of men accustomed to 
investigate truth on the principles of the Inductive Logic. For 
ourselves we must boldly repudiate all such terror of ‘the his- 
torical spirit in theology,’ as Mr. Parker attributes to his coun- 
trymen. Provided the spirit in which theological inquiries are 
conducted de historical, and not merely what many people call 
such, we regard it as the only really safe and wholesome spirit in 
which (in connexion with a right moral feeling) such inquiries 
can be conducted. 

In dealing with writers of De Wette’s school it is very need- 
ful to make such a stipulation as this; for with them the word 
historical is used in senses singularly arbitrary. According to 
the ordinary usage of speech a statement is historical when 
it tallies with ascertained fact, and does not partake of what 
is evidently borrowed from mere imagination. But with De 
Wette a statement is often pronounced unhistorical, simply 
because it is not presented in the usual style and form of history; 
so that much which is really true is set aside by a term thus used 
ambiguously, as if it were fictitious. Nor is this all; the term 
‘historical’ is often employed to cover a series of hypothetical 
assumptions which the author would have us accept as the true 
theory of certain facts. Instances of both these misapplications 
of the word abound in De Wette’s discussion of the authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch. Because some facts are presented in 
a style bordering on the poetical, they are unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced unhistorical, and the reader is taught to regard them 
as fictions fatal to the authenticity of the books. On the other 
hand, whilst to take the statements of the writer of the Penta- 
teuch in their plain literal acceptation is pronounced ‘contrary 
to the historical spirit, to attribute his announcements to the 
influence of ‘an ideal poetic element,’ to ‘a bold lyrical swing of 
the phantasy,’ to ‘a spirit of antiquarian research and combina- 
tion’ this, of all things in the world! is regarded by the author 
as only a due and proper exercise of ‘the historical spirit.’ In 
all this there is a good deal of arrogance and not a little of 
artifice, which renders it necessary that in the outset we should 
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very eran insist that if our inquiry is to rest upon a his- 
torical basis, it shall be historical in the true and proper sense of 
the term. We ask no more than this; we are perfectly willing 
that the question should be put upon a purely historical issue so 
far as possible ; but we must demand that the ordinary conditions 
of historical inquiry be complied with, and that some fitter 
criterion of the credible be established than the arbitrary precon- 
ceptions and gratuitous hypotheses of German Neologianism. 
The first section of De Wette’s Introduction is devoted to the 
consideration of the Bible collection as a whole; and here, after 
briefly noticing the names, constituent “en divisions, and 
arrangement of the Bible, he enters more fully into the subject of 
the history of the Jewish canon. By theologians of all parties in 
Germany the question as to the formation of the canon—as to how, 
when, and by whom it was made up—seems to be regarded as a 
question of great importance. Eichhorn and Augusti, Heng- 
stenberg and Hiavernick, as well as De Wette, assign to it a 
prominent place in their investigations; and it would appear 
from the earnestness with which they maintain their respective 
opinions, that they regard important dogmatical consequences as 
involved in the decision. We confess the matter does not 
appear to us exactly in this light. If, indeed, the sole evidence 
for the authenticity and authority of the separate books arose 
from their occupying a place in the Jewish canon, the question 
as to the formal determination of that canon would be a vital 
one. But this is an issue to which we should be very unwilling 
that the question of the claims of the Jewish Scriptures should 
be brought, partly because we think the claims of each separate 
book may be most advantageously discussed on the ground of its 
own merits, and partly because, after all that has been written on 
the subject, it still remains subject to doubt who collected the 
canon of the Jews, or indeed whether any person in particular col- 
lected it at all. The Jewish tradition points out Ezra as the person, 
who, aided by the men of the great synagogue, performed this 
work, and most Christian writers have adopted this opinion. De 
Wette, however, treats it with contempt as a mere ‘saga,’ which 
does not so much as deserve refutation, a sentence which Hiiver- 
nick labours through several pages, and with much learning, to 
confute. We are clearly of opinion, that De Wette’s decision is 
hasty, and the judgment he has pronounced by much too con- 
temptuous. A genuine historical spirit would have paid more 
respect to a venerable and clearly enunciated tradition, not in 
itself improbable, but, on the contrary, falling in with all the 
ascertained facts connected with the personal history of Ezra, 
the circumstances of the Jewish people after their return from 
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Babylon, and the subsequent condition of their literature.* At 
the same time, whilst we would accept this tradition as highly 
probable, and would speak of it as representing, so far as can be 
ascertained, the actual facts of the case, we would not build upon 
it anything of importance. Without rejecting Jewish tradition 
as worthless for every purpose, there are some purposes for 
which we cannot avail ourselves of it; and one of these most 
assuredly is the making it serve as a basis on which to erect any 


argumentative superstructure affecting the claims of Divine 
truth. 


But though we are not disposed to attach the same importance 
to the inquiry into the formation of the canon of the Old Tes- 
tament as some continental scholars have done; we are far from 
regarding it as destitute of interest or without its use. As a 
question in the literary history of the Jews it possesses unde- 
niable claims upon the attentions of every scholar; and though 
we would accept the fact of any book being found in the canon 
as an evidence only pro tanto in favour of its authenticity and 
inspiration, we should yet be very sorry to cast from us this evi 
dence as of little worth. In the midst of considerable uncertainty 
there are certain points relating to this subject, which a sound 
historical spirit may, we think, regard as determined. 

We shall here briefly indicate a line of argument by which, 
without pledging ourselves to any specific traditions as to the 
formation of the canon, it may yet be made out that as a whole 


* Not content with contemptuously repudiating the tradition as untrue, De 
Wette seems inclined even to question its antiquity. ‘ Not a word of it,’ says he, 
‘in the Pirke Aboth ; and then he gives the passage usually cited from that collec- 
tion in reference to this tradition, without note or comment. Now, this is really 
too dictatorial. Here is a passage which all scholars, including such men as 
Buxtorf, Leusden, Huet, Carpzov, Eichhorn (men who can be accused neither of 
want of erudition, nor, in every case at least, of undue leaning to Jewish prepos- 
session), have accepted as a proof-passage, simply tossed aside by an ¢pse dixit, 
without a word to show wherein all preceding writers have erred in the interpreta- 
tion they put upon it. We can bow to no such dictatorship in the realms of 
scholarship, and until some reason to the contrary is given, we must regard the 
passage in the Pirke Aboth, which tells us that * Moses received the law from 
Sinai, and delivered it to Joshua, but Joshua to the elders, the elders to the pro- 
phets, the prophets to the men of the Great Synagogue. These uttered three 
sentences :—Be dilatory in judgment, and constitute many disciples, and make a 
fence for the law’—as setting forth the succession through which the charge of 
the sacred bocks had passed, and as intimating that the fencing off of the sacred 
books—the books handed to them by the prophets—from all mixtare with other 
books was one of the prime duties of this Great Synagogue. De Wette quotes also 
an important passage from the Babylonian Gemara, tr. Baba Bathra, but detached 
from its context, and without any explanation as to the connexion in which it 
stands. In this passage, after speaking of the canon as a whole, and even specifying 
its three parts—the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, as handed down by 
the fathers, bound in one whole (ams) DIN), the writer proceeds to say :-— 
‘Who wrote these books? Moses wrote his own book and the section Bileam and 
Job; Joshua wrote his own book and eight verses in the Law; Samuel wrote his 
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it is entitled to be received as authentic and genuine. In this 
we shall endeavour to keep in view the statements of De Wette 
bearing on the subject. 

1, At a period not later than 130 B.c., the canon of the Old 
Testament was complete, for in the — to the book of 
Sirach, reference is made to its threefold constitution as consist- 
ing of the “law, the prophets, and the rest of the books” (ra Ama 
tay Bi8Aiwv), an expression which has reference clearly to an 
understood, recognised, and definite whole. ‘To this, indeed, 
De Wette demurs; he can see no proof in this latter expression 
that the canon was then closed (s. 15). But how will he justify 
the expression used by the writer except on this supposition? 
He does not say simply ‘and other books,’ but definitely ‘ the 
rest of the books;’ language which can only mean that the sacred 
books comprised one whole, of which, after abstracting the law 
and the prophets, there was left a certain definite number as the 
rest or remainder. We may conclude with certainty, then, that 
in his day the canon was closed and held complete. In fixing 
the year 130 B.c. as the date of this testimony, we have taken 
the lowest date that has been assigned for the age of the author 
of the prologue to the book of Sirach; but that this is the true 
date is by no means certain, for it is possible he may have lived 
and written a hundred years earlier.* Moreover, as it is in refer- 
ence to his grandfather, the author of the Wisdom of Sirach, that 


book and Judges and Ruth; David the book of Psaims, with the aid of ten men; 
Jeremiah his own book, Lamentations, and the books of Kings; Hezekiah and his 
colleagues, Isaiah, Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes; the men of the Great 
Synagogue, Ezekiel, the Twelve Prophets, Daniel, aud Esther; Ezra, his book and 
the genealogy of the Chronicles as far as himself, and Nehemiah finished the 
Chronicles.’ This testimony is sufficiently distinct, provided we know in what 
sense the word translated wrote (am>) is used. That it cannot be taken in the 
sense of composed is plain from the use of it in reference to the copying by the men 
of Hezekiah, of the Proverbs, &c. Hiivernick argues for the sense of editing, 
inserting into the canon, and supports this by many solid reasons; in which case 
we have here a very distinct ascription of the completion of the canon to Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and the men of the Great Synagogue. De Wette superciliously sets 
aside this explanation of the word, but without telling us what he himself would 
propose. His only reasons for rejecting it are that he cannot see what would be 
meant by its being said that ‘Joshua inserted in the canon eight verses in the 
law,’ and that Raschi in his comment opposes such an explanation. Not one of 
Hiivernick’s arguments does he notice, or attempt to invalidate; all must give wa 
to this one reason, that De Wette cannot understand what is meant by Joshua’s 
being said to have added to the canon eight verses in Deuteronomy, and that De 
Wette understands Raschi to understand the verb am) differently from Hiivernick. 
We suppose most of our readers will wonder where the difficulty is in the former 
ease; and, as to the latter, we beg to assure them that Raschi uses the very same 
word as that used in the Gemara, and it is to be presumed, apart from any evidence 
to the contrary, in the same sense. 

* Our only guide to his age is his own assertion, that he went into Egypt during 
the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes; but, as there were two princes of that name in 
Egypt, this unhappily leaves his age uncertain, to the extent of nearly a century. 
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he uses the expression above quoted, we are entitled to assume 
that the canon of the Old Testament was completed in his day, 
that is, on the lower computation, about 180 B.c. But we con- 
tent ourselves at present with a date which no one will dispute, 
and do not affirm more than that about the middle of the second 
century before Christ the Old ‘Testament canon was complete.* 

2. That this completed canon contained the same books 

which we now possess, seems also placed beyond doubt. The 
catalogue of Melito, bishop of Sardis (170 a. p.),f the enumera- 
tion of Josephus,} the citations and statements of Philo Judeeus, 
the manner in which the Old Testament is referred to in the 
New, and the translation into Greek of these books by the 
LXX, all go to show upon historical grounds that no change 
has taken place in the number or general arrangement of the 
writings of the Old Testament since the canon was completed. 
It may be added that the well-known character of the Jews, 
their deep reverence for their sacred books (see 1 Mace. i. 56, 
57; Joseph. Antig. B. xii. ch. v. § 4), and the watchful jealousies 
that arose between different schools and sections of them, con- 
spired to afford the strongest security against any addition being 
made to their sacred books after the number of these was once 
esteemed complete. We may easily realize the force of this 
security by asking whether it would be possible for any party, 
whether individual or sect, to persuade the Christian Church to 
admit into the New Testament any additional book to those 
which have come down with the sanction of unbroken tradition 
from the Apostolic age. 

3. The ground upon which the Jews received the Old Testa- 
ment as canonical, was its sacredness—its inspiration. This is 
evident from the concurrence of all testimonies bearing on the 
point, nor is it denied by De Wette, who, however, endeavours 
to neutralize his admission by asserting that a collection of the 
sacred writings of the Jews was identical with a collection of 
their national literature, inasmuch as the ‘truly national was also 
‘ religious; in either case the author was viewed as inspired and 
‘his writings as the fruits of a holy inspiration’ (¢ 16). But 
manifestly this is not true, for a distinction was made by the Jews 
among writings, all of which are undoubtedly of Jewish author- 
ship, but only some of which they preserved as sacred or inspired. 
A Jewish writing was not therefore identical, in their estima- 
tion, with a sacred writing. Something else beyond mere Jewish 
authorship was requisite in order to induce rm to accept any 


* Even De Wette pleads for nothing more than the keeping open of the canon 
till the time of the Maccabees. 


¢ Euseb, Hist, Eccl. iv. 26. $ Cont, Apion. i. §. 8. 
NO. XXX. It 
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book as inspired and place it in the canon. In making up the 
canon, then, at whatever time that was done, the parties engaged 
im this work must have had some tests by which they could, 
satisfactorily to themselves and their nation, discriminate the 
sacred from the merely national. 

_ 4, Let us suppose, then, that during the age of the Maccabees, 
‘or somewhat earlier, the canon of the Jews was finally made up, 
‘and a seal put upon the books it contains, as the alone sacred 
books of their nation ; by what test, let us ask, would the merits 
of each book be determined, and its claim to a place in the canon 
be decided? De Wette’s account of the matter is as follows :— 


‘That the writings of Moses, the Prophets, and David, should be 
held inspired, there lay reason enough in the personal character of the 
writer; the rest, for the most part anonymous writings, were held to 
be such partly on account of their contents, partly on account of the 
nimbus of antiquity that rested on them. Of the post-exilian 
‘writings some (Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Daniel) were received into this 
category on account of the ancient author to whom they were ascribed; 
others (Chronicles, Esther) on account of their contents; others (Ne- 
hemiah, Ezra) on account of the services rendered by their author in 
the restoration of the worship of God and the law.’ (§ 16.) 


Our readers will perhaps marvel to peruse such a statement 
from the pen of one who is held forth by his translator as the 
very paragon of an inquirer, whose investigations on such sub- 
jects are conducted in obedience to ‘the historical spirit.’ We 
doubt if any statement more truly unhistorical or improbable 
were ever gravely advanced by a writer on historical theology. 
The above account is uttered without the slightest authority; 
no evidence is even pretended to be offered for any part of it; 
the whole is the mere conjecture of the author, though enunciated 
with a positivity which might have become Pythagoras himself, 
whose disciples deemed their duros épa a sufficient answer to all 
objections, a sufficient solution of all difficulties. It is uttered, 
moreover, in the face of all analogy, for we know of no people 
who, at a late period of their history, would have endured a col- 
lection so loosely compiled, and on grounds so superficial, to be 
palmed upon them as the canon or rule of their religion—the 
authoritative aggregate of their sacred books. It is uttered in 
the face of all we know of the Jewish people—of their scrupu- 
lous reverence for what they regarded as the word of God, of 
their superstitious dread of altering intentionally even the mere 
letters of Scripture, and of their care to teach their children the 
lessons which their sacred books unfolded. It is uttered espe- 
cially in defiance of the fact that in the age of the Maccabees 
the nation of the Jews was in a state of peculiar excitement on 
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the subject of their sacred books, from the attempts of their 
enemies to wrest these from them, and thereby to turn them 
from their adherence to the ritual and ordinances of their fathers 
—a fact of which the most cursory reader of the first book of 
Maccabees cannot but be aware.* ‘To believe that such a people 
would at such a time allow forgeries of a late date, nay, contem- 
eons forgeries (for De Wette thinks Daniel and many of the 
salms were written in the Maccabean period), to be palmed 
upon them under names of venerable antiquity, or would lightl 
accept, as sacred, books which had nothing but a halo of anti- 
quity to make them pass for such, is to exact of us an amount 
of credulity such as men of sober minds, and who do not possess 
the convenient elasticity in that respect which habits pps 
ticism appear to confer, will find themselves incapable of render- 
ing. at a people at all times scrupulously jealous of what 
they accepted as sacred, should, at a time when their sincerity 
was liable to be tested by the most severe persecutions, suddenly 
lay aside their reserve, and, by opening their arms to embrace a 
whole host of forgeries, not only greatly increase their own perils, 
but in the most effectual way possible nullify the very object for 
which all these were undergone, by admitting what vitiated the 
sacred deposit for which they dared the fury of the enemy,— 
would be a phenomenon so utterly inconsistent with the ordina 
laws of the human mind, that only the hypothesis of a miracle 
would serve to account for it. 
If the canon of the Old Testament was made up at the time 
referred to, it could only be on the ground of the public and 
universal reception of any book as sacred by the Jewish nation, 
that a place was allowed to it in the collection. The collectors, 
having no pretensions to infallibility, could do nothing else in 
reference to such an object, than simply put into one whole the 
separate books which the universal faith of the people, and the 
common notoriety thence accruing, pointed out as sacred. But 
this universal reception could arise only from the books having, 
from the first, been accepted as sacred. A book may become 
venerable, but it never becomes sacred merely from growing old. 
No nation under heaven was ever yet persuaded, or could be 
persuaded, to accept a book as sacred which came into circulation 
at first as secular. In times of ignorance, men may be induced 
to accept as sacred what is not sacred; but when the generatior 
in the midst of which the book was first uttered, sends that down 
to posterity as a merely secular production, it never grows sacred 
by mere lapse of time. The nimbus that invests a writing with 
divine honours must be a nimbus of religious glory, not one of 
* Comp. 1 Mae. i. 56, 57; ii. 2 y 48, 50, ff.; ili. 47, 48, &e. 
II 
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mere h antiquity. If, then, these books had, in the age of 
the Maceahees; a common notoriety and a general reception amongst 
the Jews as sacred, it must have been on the ground that they 
were so received from the period of their first public utterance. 
5. No book, issued for the first time during the interval which 
elapsed between the death of Malachi and the period at which 
the canon is alleged to have been completed, could have been 
received by the Jewish people as divine. The proof of this 
assertion rests upon the truth of two propositions; the one of 
which is, that no writing was accepted by the Jews as sacred 
unless it was the production of a prophet, z.e. one who spoke and 
wrote under divine inspiration, and as a medium of communica- 
tion between God and man;* the other is, that no prophet 
appeared in Israel after the decease of Malachi. Now, on both 
these heads, the evidence is short, but decisive. We have the 
testimony of Josephus in support of both. In the famous pas- 
sage of his work against Apion, where he gives his witness 
concerning the sacred books of his nation, he says (after having 
ascribed the canonical books to Moses and the prophets) :— 


‘Now, from the time of Artaxerxes down to our own, every event 
has been written, but these are not held by us as deserving equal 
confidence with the others, because the exact succession of prophets 
was not [i.e. had ceased]. And it is evident by facts what trust we 
place in our own writings [scriptures], for though so much time has 
elapsed, no one has dared, either to add aught thereto, or to take there- 
from, or to make any changes therein. In all Jews, it is implanted 
from the beginning of their existence, to regard these as God’s declara- 
tions, to abide by them, and if need be, to die for them.’ 


From this passage, it is distinctly made out,—1. that the Jews 
drew a sharp and inflexible boundary line between the canonical 
books and all other portions of their national literature; 2, that 
the quality which alone could entitle any writing to stand on the 
sacred side of this line of separation, was the possession of 
prophetic sanction; and 3, that no Jewish writing posterior to 
the death of Artaxerxes Longimanus (i.e. B.c. 424) could receive 
this sanction, because the exact or carefully preserved successiont 
of prophets which had belonged to the preceding period no longer 


* Such seems the proper meaning of the Hebrew word N'22, see Gesenius in Verb, ; 
and it was undoubtedly in this acceptation that the word was applied by the Jews. 
In proof of this, many passages might be cited from Philo Judeus; but the follow- 
ing suffice: ‘Eppnveicg yap ot Toic 
dpyavorg dv dy De Monarchia, Opp. ii. 222, ed. Mangey. 

+ axpiBij dtadoxny. The adjective here used signifies exact, or carefully ascer- 
tained, when employed of things; as conjoined with diadoyn, the phrase can only 
mean a succession the continuity and integrity of which was exactly determined 
and sustained. 
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existed. Nothing can be more distinct than this testimony, and 
from such a man as Josephus, it is most important. As a member 


' of the priestly family, and one who had been carefully educated, 


he had the best means of ascertaining what books were held 
sacred by his nation, and why; as a Pharisee, his statement may 
be safely taken as representing the common belief of his nation, 
of which that sect undoubtedly embraced the great mass; and as 
he wrote for the benefit of those who were not Jews, we can 
conceive no possible motive he could have had to utter such a 
statement but the conviction that it was the truth. A more 
unexceptionable witness, and one more competent to speak to the 
point he is called to attest, it would be impossible to find. 

The testimony of Josephus is confirmed by that of Philo, as to 
the former of those two propositions. With him, rpoQarns is the 
generic designation of the authors of those books which he 
quotes as holy (icpas ypapas, BiGaAcus); and this he sometimes 
exchanges for iepoPdévrns, a word used by the Greeks to designate 
one who instructed others in divine things. To such prophets 
he ascribes all the writings he cites as sacred; and he zever cites 
any as such except those now in the canon. His testimony 
therefore, may be taken as concurring with that of Josephus in 
establishing the proposition, that, by the Jews, no book was held 
sacred save such as had proceeded from one whom they regarded 
as a prophet. Of the other proposition, a striking confirmation 
is afforded by the writer of the first book of Maccabees. In 
describing the wars of Israel, consequent on the defeat of Judas 
Maccabeeus by Bacchides, he says, ‘ So there was great affliction 
‘ in Israel, the like whereof was not since the time that a prophet 
‘ was not seen among them.’ This language evidently implies, 
that for a long time no prophet had appeared in Israel, and that 
this fact was one well known; it implies, also, that the cessation 
of the prophetical office in Israel took place so punctually that 
men could date from it as from a fixed epoch. When that epoch 
occurred the writer does not say, so that all we can take his 
testimony by itself for, is what has been just stated. But it so 
happens, that Josephus, in narrating the same part of the Jewish 
history, describes the calamity that then befell his countrymen as 
the greatest they had experienced since their return out of 
Babylon.* We have thus two termini a quo for this period—the 
one the epoch when prophets ceased, the other, the epoch of the 
return out of Babylon: are these two identical? ‘The proba- 
bility undoubtedly is, that they are at least nearly so, for both 
writers —— to have had the same idea before them, if, indeed, 
the one had not the text of the other in his eye when he wrote; 

* Antiq,, |, xiii. ¢. 1. 
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and this probability approaches to certainty when we remember 
that the date assigned by Josephus is only a little anterior to the 
period at which he himself fixes the cessation of prophecy. In 
other passages of the same book there occur intimations that the 
want of prophets was deeply felt by the Jews, and that they looked 
forward with earnest desire to the restoration of that blessing to 
their nation, (see ch. iv. 48; ch. xiv. 41.) In the Wisdom of 
Sirach, also, we find this privilege spoken of as one belonging to 
the past, and the memorial of which was blessed, (ch. xlix. 10,) 
On the ground of these testimonies, we hold it proved that no 
prophet was seen in Israel during the interval between the death 
of Malachi, the last of the prophets, and the age of the Macca- 
bees: and as no book was received by the Jews as sacred except 
one sanctioned by an acknowledged prophet, we conclude that 
No writing issued for the first time during that interval could have 
found its way into the Jewish canon. 

6. All the books inserted in the Jewish canon, at whatever 
time that was made up, it thus eae must have been books 
enjoying the common notoriety of having been written previous 
to the year 424 s.c. This precludes the supposition of any 
forgery of later date having been foisted into the canon; for no 
people ever were, or ever can be, persuaded that they have pos- 
sessed for centuries a book of yesterday. But, asks De Wette, 
what will you make of the insertion into the canon of the book 
of Daniel, or pseudo-Daniel, as he chooses to call it? That 
book, says he, appears not among the Prophets, but among the 
Hagiographa; but if it had been extant in the age of Malachi it 
would have found a place in the class to which it professedly 
belongs: from which he infers that in point of fact, however 
incredible it may appear in hypothesis, the Jews were persuaded 
to receive, and insert in the supplement, as it were, to their 
earlier collection, this supposititious book of prophecy. Now 
this argument for the spuriousness of the book of Daniel rests 
exclusively on the alleged fact that this book is inserted in the 
Jewish canon, not among the Prophets, but among the 
Kethubim, or Hagiographa. To get over this objection, Heng- 
stenberg* alleges that the principle on which the division of the 
canonical books was based, was that of classing together in the 
second division the writings of those who were prophets Ly office, and 
in the third the writings of those who were not prophets by office, 
though endowed it may be with the prophetical spirit, the first 
division being occupied by the writings of Moses; so that, 
according to this, Daniel, who was not officially a prophet, fell 
siantdndslly into the third division. In this Hiivernick substan- 


: * Die Authentie des Daniel u.s.w. Berlin, 1831; s. 27. 
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tially agrees.* But ingenious as this solution is, it is not one 
which will stand the test of facts; for, on the one hand, we 
have in the case of Amos an instance of the insertion in the 
second division of the writings of one who was ‘neither a pro- 
phet nor a prophet’s son ;’ and in the case of the Lamentations 
we have an instance of the insertion in the third division of a book 
which was the production of an undoubted prophet. It is plain, 
therefore, that no such principle as that alleged by Hengsten- 
berg could have regulated the arrangement of the canonical 
books. The objection of De Wette may be met we think on 
other grounds. In the first place let us ask, assuming that the 
book of Daniel is a forgery, why it was not inserted in the 
second division among the other prophets? De Wette’s answer 
is, that the second division was then closed, and therefore it 
could not be admitted. But we have here a question to ask, viz., 
What does this mean? In what sense was the second division 
closed so that no other book could be added to it? Was there 
no room left on the authoritative codex on which to inscribe this 
book, which, if admitted at all, must have been admitted on the 
_ of being a genuine production more recently brought to 
ight than the others? This cannot be De Wette’s meaning; 
such a ridiculous and feeble argument he never could have 
brought himself to utter. Did he mean, then, that before this 
book was written a competent authority had collected ail the 
prophetical writings of the Jews, so that it had become the 
settled faith of the people that they possessed these productions 
of the prophets neither more nor less? If so, how came the 
book of Daniel to be accepted at all? A more indubitable case 
of forgery could not possibly have been submitted to the senses 
of a nation. Here is a book of which it is assumed that the 
Jews were so certain that it was not the production of Daniel, 
the prophet, that they would not insert it among their prophets ; 
and yet this very book they accept as the production of Daniel, 
and insert in another division of the canon! Can anything be 
more absurd than this? Can any man in his senses believe 
this? But if this be not what De Wette’s assertion comes to, 
we ask again what does he mean by it? But, secondly, on what 
evidence is it asserted, that the book of Daniel was originally 
laced in the third and not in the second division of the canon? 

his cannot be inferred from the assumption that it was written 
after the second division was closed, for this would involve an 
argument in a circle, the closing of the division being first 


proved by the non-insertion of the book, and the non-insertion 


of the book being then argued from the previous closing of the 
* Einleitung i. §. 11. 
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division, The only evidence for this assertion is, that such was 
the place of the book in the fifth century of the Christian era, 
as we learn from Jerome and the Talmud; from which it is 
inferred that such was always its place. But is this inference 
legitimate? Is it not possible that for some reason of a mystical 
or controversial kind, to both of which sources of influence the 
Jews during the early ages of Christianity were much exposed, 
they may have altered the position of Daniel from the second to 
the third division? What renders this probable is, that the Tal- 
mudists stand alone in this arrangement. Josephus, Siracides, 
Philo, the New Testament, all refer to the Hagiographa in such 
a way as to induce the belief that it comprised only the poetical 
portions of the Old Testament—the psalms, hymns, and songs; 
whilst in all the catalogues of the Old Testament writers, 
given by the early fathers up to the time of Jerome, Daniel is 
ranked among the prophets, generally in the position he occu- 
ag in our common version. In the version of the LXX. also 

e is ranked with the prophets next to Ezekiel. Nor does 
Jerome agree with the Talmud in all respects, nor does one 
class of Jewish rabbis agree with another, in the arrangement of 
the sacred books. All this shows that no such fixed and unalter- 
able arrangement of the sacred books, as that which is commonly 
assumed, existed anterior to the fifth century of the Christian era, 
and proves very distinctly, that the place then assigned to Daniel 
by the Talmudists was not the place he had during the preceding 
period or originally occupied.* The very foundation of De Wette’s 
objection being thus sapped, the whole superstructure neces- 
sarily falls to the ground. The book of Daniel being accepted 
as the authentic production of that prophet, was, from the first, 
ranked with the other prophetical writings; and all that has 
been built upon its alleged place among the Hagiographa is a 
mere castle in the air, the creation of anything but an ‘historical 
spirit.’ 

7. We revert to the position, then, that all the canonical books 
must have existed in a finished state at a period not very long 
after the return out of Babylon. This then would seem the 
natural and proper time for an authoritative collection and final 
closing of the canon. At a period when the succession of 
prophets by whose sanction the inspired was discriminated from 
the secular, and on whose verdict alone any book was admitted 
to be sacred, was about to cease, it would seem essential that ere 
it finally determined, a seal should be put upon this portion of 
its agency which no one afterwards should be able to break. 


* Mr. Stuart has carefully collected and clearly adduced the evidence bearing on 
this head in his Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament and Canon, 
pp. 247—271. Davidson’s edition. 
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That the last efforts of the prophetic inspiration were so employed 
is what the tradition of the Jewish Church asserts, and, as we 
have already observed, all historical probability conspires to 
support the tradition. But we rest nothing upon this of any 
moment. It is sufficient for us to know that the extant litera- 
ture of the ancient Hebrews was completed before the period 
when notoriously there was no prophet, for up to that period the 
safeguards against any imposition were such, that no book could 
have come into common repute as a sacred book without being 
genuine and prophetically sanctioned. When we consider the 
extent to which family instruction in the divine oracles and in 
the national history was carried by the Jews, and the consequent 
gtd and notoriety which this would give, through all the fami- 
ies of Israel in their successive generations, to whatever writings 
had once been fairly established as divine and authentic; when 
we remember, ard that an entire tribe was set apart to attend 
to the religious interests of the nation, amongst which the preser- 
vation of authentic copies of their sacred books would form an 
important element; when we learn that a continual succession 
of prophets was kept up, through whom God’s truth could be 
communicated to the people, oak by whom any writing could be 
at once authenticated as genuine and divine; and when we 
recollect that each inspired book as it was written (up, at least, 
to the time of the captivity), seems to have been solemnly de 
sited in the safe keeping of the priests, and by them laid in a box 
or chest on the side of the Ark of the Covenant (see Deut. xvii. 
18; xxxi. 9, 26; Jos. xxiv. 26; 1 Sam. x. 25; 2 Kings xxii. 8; 
Is. xxxiv. 16), a practice which both Josephus (Ant. III. i. 7; 
V. i. 17; B. J. VIL s. 5) and the author of the 2nd Book of 
Maccabees (ii. 13) lead us to believe was resumed after the 
exile :—when we consider and give due weight to all this, the 
conviction of the perfect genuineness of those books cannot fail 
to impress itself strongly on our minds. We do not go the length 
of saying that under such circumstances a forgery was impossible ; 
but we do say that no court of law, no jury of intelligent men, 
no man in the possession of his senses, would hesitate to receive 
as undoubtedly genuine a document so authenticated, however 
momentous the issues dependent on its reception. 

In the argument, of which we have thus indicated the principal 
steps, there is no position assumed which does not rest imme- 
diately or ultimately upon an historical basis. Without, therefore, 
hampering our reasoning with any specific history of the forma- 
tion of the canon, or the adoption of any dubious tradition, we 
think it may be fairly maintained, upon the broad ground of the 
general reception by the Jewish people under the circumstances 
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indicated of these books as sacred, whilst all others were rejected ; 
that the canon, wheresoever and by whomsoever made up, must 
have consisted of books of which the genuineness had been fully 
authenticated. We care little, consequently, what becomes of 
the tradition of the Jews regarding the services of Ezra and the 
men of the great synagogue ; whether that tradition be accepted 
or repudiated affects not the claims of the Jewish canon; these 
stand quite clear of it upon independent ground. 

After all, however, the main battle must be fought with the 
sceptic over the claims of each separate book. It would be ask- 
ing too much of him to demand that, without further inquiry, 
these ancient books should be received as genuine, merely on the 
ground that they were so held by the Jewish nation. He is 
entitled to apply his tests to the books themselves—to inquire 
specifically of each of them by what evidence it can substantiate 
its title to the place it holds—and to examine carefully the rela- 
tion in which its contents stand to its pretensions. To such 
scrutiny, when fairly conducted, we are far from objecting; only 
we must, in the outset, assert for the fact of the reception of these 
books as a canonical whole by the Jews from the period of the 
cessation of prophets among them, this much of authority, that 
it creates a preliminary presumption in favour of each one of 
these books so strong, that only the most convincing evidence to 
the contrary can justify any one in rejecting any of them. When 
books come to us with such a seal upon them, we are entitled to 
demand, of those who would set aside their claims, reasons for 
this of the most distinct and cogent kind. 

To this demand De Wette, as the representative of the scep- 
tical school, may be regarded as offering a prompt and willing 
response. His book is, in fact, little more than a vast collection 
of reasons for rejecting the Old Testament Scripture as, for the 
most part, spurious. ‘These are of all kinds, grammatical, lin- 
esthetical, chronological, historical, geographical, ethno- 

ogical, astronomical, geological, metaphysical, ethical, theological, 
&c. &c. As respects number, therefore, no one will have cause 
to complain who demands of De Wette a reason of the unbelief 
that is in him; and if, by this element alone, the question were 
to be settled, the fate of the Old Testament may be regarded as 
sealed ; though it would still remain a rare marvel that a book, so 
scaturient with blunders and contradictions, should have managed 
to live and draw reverence to it through so many centuries. But 
happily, number is a less important element in such questions 
than quality; and here De Wette’s artillery miserably fails; of 
the enormous multitude of pieces he has discharged, only a few 
have been loaded with any but blank cartridges. We venture to 
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a the greater part of the objections he has urged, that even 
itting them to be true in fact, they are not such as would shake 
the confidence of any sound and vigorous mind in the genuineness 
of the books. They are such cavils as one does not wonder to 
find in Voltaire or Paine; but which no one can, without some 
loss of patience and temper, peruse in the pages of a learned 
Professor of Theology, who professes to be seriously and histori- 
cally investigating a department of his own profession. 
Among the books of the Old Testament, which De Wette has 
most vigorously assailed, the Pentateuch occupies the principal 
lace; against it he has brought to bear all his resources of learn- 
ing and ingenuity. It is mournful, however, to see such a man so- 
lemnly repeating all the little objections which Spinoza, Hobbes, 
and their followers, advanced against the genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch, and which have been refuted, over and over again, both by 
writers in this country and by writers on the continent. Of these 
writers De Wette takes no notice, but ranges out the stale cavils 
which they have long since scattered to the winds, as if they were 
recent discoveries, or had never been met by any apologist for the 
Bible. One would not willingly use harsh language in connexion 
with a writer like De Wette, but when he thus lowers himself to 
the meaner vice of the sceptical school, what can one say but 


that his conduct is unworthy alike of his standing as a scholar, 
and of his reputation as a man of earnestness and sincerity ? 
We cannot follow him — all these petty details; if any 


of our readers are inclined to do so, and, at the same time, to 
see how German meets German on such questions, we would 
refer them to the exhaustive treatise of Hengstenberg on the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch.* Our limited space will be 
better occupied by our devoting it to a notice of the theory 
which De Wette, in common with many of his countrymen, 
has embraced respecting the composition of the Pentateuch. 
This theory is known technically as the Document Hypo- 
thesis. According to it, Moses is not the author of the Penta- 
teuch, nor was that work produced in its present form until a 
later period in the history of the Jews. It is not the work of 
any one author, nor is it a collection of fragments. There 
— in it two great classes of documents, the one of which is 
characterised by the use of the word Elohim, to designate the 
Divine Being, whilst the other is marked by the use of the term 
Jehovah. Of these the former is by much the more ancient, 


* Die Authentie des Pentateuchs. 11. Bde. Berlin, 1836 and 1839. ‘Translated 
by J. E. Ryland, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Very worthy of notice also is Hiivernick’s 
Discussion of the Claims of the Pentateuch in his Einleitung. ‘This has also been 


translated under the title of ‘An Historico-critical Introduction to the Pentateuch,’ . 


by the Rev. A. Thomson, A.M. Clark’s For. Theol. Library, vol. xviii. 
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and the author of it must have had access to ancient traditions 
and monuments, which, however, he has not merely — but 
worked up into a continuous narrative, as is evident from the 
uniformity of the style. This Elohistic document may be 
regarded as the original work (Urschrift), and to this the 
Jehovistic portions were subsequently added by some repairer 
(Ergdnzer), who introduced them by way of supplement here 
and there as he thought fit. The composition of the former 
cannot be placed earlier than the time of Samuel; that of the 
latter, some time anterior to the reign of Hezekiah. 

Such is De Wette’s theory of the Pentateuch. It will be 
observed, that it rests upon no independent evidence ; the author 
does not so much as pretend that it does. No tradition to this 
effect has even been hinted at; no allusion is found in the book 
itself to any such diversity of authorship as is thus ascribed to 
it; no citation from it, or reference to it, either in the other 
books of the Old Testament or in those of the New, gives the 
slightest intimation that such a fact was known to the ancient 
Jews; nor during all the generations of Jews who have been 
reading the Pentateuch as their sacred book from their youth 
up, does it appear that any such idea occurred to any one of 
them. The whole is a mere hypothesis suggested by ‘Teutonic 
ingenuity, as the most probable explanation of certain internal 
peculiarities which have been detected (as is supposed) in the 
Pentateuch itself. It is important to keep this in mind; 
because it brings before us the real state of the question at issue 
between the aeons of such a theory and the upholders of the 
common belief. The choice does not lie here between two 
hypotheses, each of which has an equal amount of external 
evidence in its support, and the competing claims of which, 
therefore, are to be decided by some instantiae crucis drawn 
from internal sources. The fact of the case is, that what is pro- 
posed is to set aside a belief which has been that of all con- 
cerned for many centuries, and which rests largely, therefore, 
upon external evidence (or, at any rate, has strong presumptive 
evidence in its favour), by means of an hypothesis which rests 
upon alleged internal evidence alone; and in such a case it is 
not mere ingenuities that will suffice, not mere probabilities that 
will do: the evidence must be such as to necessitate the hypo- 
thesis, and to exclude every other. To our German brethren 
this, doubtless, will appear a hard saying—quite as hard as that 
of Newton, ‘Hypotheses non fingo; a saying which has made 
them stand in doubt of our great philosopher from the days of 
Leibnitz downwards; but to those whose minds have been dis- 
ciplined by a sound Baconian method of investigating truth, it 
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will seem no unreasonable thing to require, before a new hypo- 
thesis be admitted, that the above conditions must be complied 
with. 

De Wette’s hypothesis embraces two distinct parts, the one 
relating to the alleged copartnery of authorship in the Pentateuch 
between what he (somewhat profanely, we think, but in com- 

ny with several of his countrymen) calls the Elohist and the 

ehovist; the other relating to the period when these two 
shadowy personages composed their respective portions. Now, 
as respects the former of these, on what, we ask, does the hypo- 
pothesis of De Wette rest? On a so far as we can 
gather but this one fact, that through considerable sections of the 
Pentateuch the name applied to the Divine Being is Elohim, 
whilst in others the name used is Jehovah. But suppose this 
fact admitted, still the question arises, is there no other way of 
accounting for this fact but by resorting to the special hypothesis 
De Wette has adopted? Does this fact necessitate that hypo- 
thesis? Does this hypothesis really account for the fact? To 
these questions we heal like some formal reply; for in the 
es of De Wette we find no attempt at such; after his usual 
Ekin (the apology being, of course, that the nature of a 
text-book forbids it to be otherwise), the view convenient for his 
purpose is quietly assumed. This, however, cannot be submitted 
to; ere his conclusion can be allowed, he must prove the minor 
as well as the major premiss in his syllogism. 

A difference of nomenclature occurs in reference to the Divine 
Being through different sections of a book :—is that of itself suffi- 
cient to prove diversity of authorship in that book? This, 
surely, would be a very hasty conclusion, and one which would 
not be readily admitted when stated thus generally. Is there, 
then, anything peculiar or special in the case of the Pentateuch, 
that this fact should, so unhesitatingly, be held to prove in it 
the presence of different authors? We do not find any such 
speciality urged, unless it be the greater length of the sections 
x wae which the usage of one name to the exclusion of the 
other is kept up; and what difference this should make to the 
ores we do not see. 

et us ask, is it anything rare or strange for the same writer 
to employ different modes of designating the Divine Being, and 
to employ one of these with a considerable degree of continuity 
through sections of his writings to the exclusion of another ? 
A French preacher, for instance, might, through one half of his 
discourse, use the word Dieu, and through the other half the expres- 
sion [Eternel; or an English writer might, in one chapter of a 


‘book, use the term God, and in another the phrase The 
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Almighty ; would it be rational from that to conclude that the 
one part was the composition of one person, and the other that 
of another? In the Gospel according to Mark the word "Incois 
is used ninety-four times as a designation of our Lord, whilst 
the word Xpicris occurs only six times:—are we from this to 
hasten to the conclusion that this Gospel, as it at present stands, 
is the production of two writers, an original one who used 
"Inoods, and a repairer who preferred Xporis? And must we 
apply the same principle to the other gospels and to the 
epistles, in which the same tendency, though in the latter in the 
reverse direction, is exhibited ?* In many of the books of the 
Old Testament the same phenomenon is exhibited, in respect of 
the use of the divine names, as in the Pentateuch, only that in 
some of them the name Jehovah predominates, while that of 
Elohim is less frequently used :—must we then apply the same 
hypothesis, and suppose that it was a fashion of Jewish literature 
for the original author of each work to use one designation of the 
Almighty all through his composition, and then for a corrector to 
subject it to a revision for the sake of inserting here and there a 
passage with the other of the twonamesin question, just for the sake 
of uniformity ? Why not boldly complete the fiction at once, and 
assert, that there were two rival ei among the Jews, the 
Elohists and the Jehovists; that some of the sacred books were 
written by men of the one school, and some by men of the 
other; that this led to great divisions, and so for the sake of 
peace, as a grand irenicum, it was at last resolved that in the 
Elohistic documents a few Jehovistic passages should be 
inserted, and vice versa, from which wise measure arose har- 
mony and a common canon to the nation? We cannot help 
recommending this suggestion to the careful consideration of 
our German brethren; sure we are they have often expended 
cart-loads of learning on fancies not half so plausible and fair- 
seeming as this. 

But suppose we assume De Wette’s hypothesis, will it account 
for the fact in question? In a book where most frequently the 
term Elohim occurs as the designation of God, a certain number 
of passages occur in which the term Jehovah is used: this De 
Wette accounts for by supposing a reviser at a later period by 
whom these passages were interpolated. Now why, we ask, 
should such a reviser have departed from the usage of his author 
in this one particular? It is admitted that in other respects the 
language, style, &c., of the supposed additions, are conformed, for 


* See Dr. Dobbin’s curious and ingenious tract, entitled Teutamen Anti-Straus: 
sianum, pp. 31-50. 
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the most part, to the orginal, so that the whole might for 
a uniform composition but for this one circumstance. How is it 
to be explained that in this one instance the alleged repairer 
should have departed from his model? One can only suppose, 
that in his day, or to his mind, Jehovah was the only proper 
designation of God, so that he could use no other. Then he 
must have regarded Elohim as improper or unworthy: why in 
that case, did he not expunge it? why act the part of a repairer 
so boldly, and shrink from this the most needful and obvious 
improvement of all? Clearly the hypothesis does not ade- 
uately meet the fact. A restorer who had so decided a pre- 
erence for Jehovah over Elohim, would never have contented 
himself with so modest a protest against the latter as De Wette 
supposes. 
nce more, how does De Wette’s hypothesis tally with ail the 
facts of the case in the passages on which it is founded? Every 
scientific inquirer knows that to a just induction it is indis- 
nsable that all the particulars appertaining to the subject of 
investigation shall be collected and kept in view before any 
hypothesis is formed. Now in the case before us, one very im- 
rtant part of the facts respects the places in which the alleged 
interpolations are introduced, and the effect produced upon the 
narration in an esthetic point of view, by the supposition that such 
and such parts of it are later interpolations. It must be felt by all 
that if this supposition shall lead to the divarication of narratives 
which are plainly one, it must be unsound. Now, that it does 
this to a very great degree, is 0 from De Wette’s own 
arrangement of the parts he would assign to the two classes of 
documents respectively. For instance, Gen. vii. 1-5 is one of 
these alleged Jehovistic additions ; but who can willingly believe 
this who has any historical continuity in his modes of thought? 
s it not plain that instead of this passage being an interpolation, 
it contains the natural advance upon the narrative in the close of 
the preceding chapter? There we have what God said to Noah 
when he commanded him to make the ark; here we have what 
God said to Noah after the ark was made, as is plain from the ex- 
pression ‘Come thou and all thy house into the ark.’ Are not both 
these natural and proper; and is not the supposition that the 
one was inserted some centuries after the other doing extreme 
violence to the narrative? Look again at chap. xxi. There, 
ver. 1 along with ver. 18 of chap. xx. must be regarded as a later 
interpolation. If so, the original document must have read very 
strangely with so gaping a hiatus as there must have been be- 
tween ver. 17 of chap. xx. and ver. 2 of chap. xxi. Can this be 
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supposed for a moment? Once more, the beautiful narrative of 
the adventures of Joseph is by this hypothesis split up into 
fragments; chap. xxxix. 1-5, 21-23, chap. xl. 41, are interpola- 
tions, and formed no part of the story as originally written! 
Who can believe this? 

Another fact connected with the usage of these appellations 
of God is, that oceasionally we find doth used together, Jehovah- 
Elohim. How comes this on De Wette’s hypothesis? Should 
he not in consistency suppose a third class of documents, and a 
second repairer? In fine, how does his hypothesis square with 
the fact that in many parts of the Pentateuch the two terms are 
employed simultaneously, though separately, in the same con- 
text? Thus, Gen. iv. is put down by De Wette as Jehovistic ; 
but in ver. 25 we find Elohim used ; chap. vi. 1-6, is Jehovistic, 
but in ver. 2, 4, and 5 we have Elohim ; chap. xx. is Elohistic, and 

et, in ver. 4 and ver. 18 we have Jehovah; and so of several 
besides. De Wette coolly gets over some of these by pronouncing 
them interpolations ; but this only shows how fatal he feels them 
to be to his hypothesis. ; 

In the above remarks we have confined ourselves to the one 

uestion of the relation of De Wette’s hypothesis to the actual 
Pm of the case it is framed to meet; and we trust we have 
shown that it is not one which these facts necessitate, or even 
fairly bear out. We have only to add that whilst it is undeniable 
that in many parts of the Pentateuch the writer uses the term 
Elohim through a whole section, and then adopts for awhile 
the term Jehovah, the circumstance is one which admits of a 
much more natural explanation than that to which De Wette 
has resorted. Every one knows how an expression once adopted 
has a tendency to cling to a writer or speaker, and how insensibly 
he will go on using that word when he might have substituted 
an equivalent, until something occurs to te the i of 
employing another term. This will, we think, sufficiently ac- 
count for the author of the Pentateuch using either Elohim or 
Jehovah continuously through an entire section when once he 
had been led to adopt either; at least in those cases where no 
special reason can be assigned for his preferring the one to the 
other. But it is also to be borne in mind that these are signifi- 
cant terms ; they are not merely designations of God; they are 
descriptive of Him in certain of His revealed characteristics ; and 
just as with us these are connexions in which we feel that Lord is 
a more proper appellation of the object of worship than God, and 
others in which both terms are most appropriately united; so, 
doubtless, was it with the Hebrews in their use of Jehovah and 
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Elohim. Much important light has been thrown on this subject by 
Ewald,* Hengstenberg, and Hiavernick, to whose works we must 
refer the reader, contenting ourselves with having thus briefly 
stated what we doubt not is the true solution of the fact in ques- 
tion. The alleged date of the composition of the two classes of 
documents we must also leave, as the question involves those 
minute cavils to which we have already referred, and on which we 
have already declined to enter. 

Our space is exhausted, and we must now bring this article to 
aclose. In doing so we cannot refrain from expressing a wish 
that some competent scholar would take up and thoroughly dis- 
cuss the whole subject of the Old Testament canon. We should 
like to see the various questions which such a discussion would 
embrace, handled by a mind which, though familiar with German 
theological literature, had not become tinged with a German 
mania, but would look at the subject from a genuine English 
_ of view, and discuss it after the fashion of one who had 

en disciplined, in the school of Bacon, and Butler, and Paley, 
to the scrutiny of questions of evidence, and the proper manage- 
ment of hypotheses. From the efforts of such a man, patiently, 
comprehensively, and intelligently devoting himself to the sub- 
ject, we should anticipate such a defence of the authenticity and 
genuineness of the sacred books of the Jews, as would, for this 
generation at least, constrain the scoffer and the sceptic, if not 
convinced, at any rate to keep silence for very shame. 

In the meantime let us not forget, that come of such inquiries 
in the hands of men what may, the Christian church has the 
testimony of its divine Head in favour of the Old Testament 
scriptures. There can be no doubt that the Jewish canon was the 
same in our Lord’s day as it is now; and there can be as little doubt 
that, had that canon been either wholly or partially spurious, He, 
the faithful and true witness, would never have treated it as if it 
were genuine, or commended it to the confidence of his followers, 
as He has done. No less decided is the testimony of the 
apostles, whose numerous citations from the Old Testament, 
and references to it, all proceed upon the assumption that it is 
genuine and uncorrupt; and some of whom have pronounced 
upon it the highest eulogiums as respects the divinity of its origin 
and the value of its contents. We would not, on the ground of 
such assurances, decline those historico-critical investigations by 
which the claims of the Jewish scriptures are to be tested; but 
we would go to them with the conviction strongly impressed 
upon us that only error and ignorance can lead to a conclusion 
unfavourable to these claims, and that no ingenuity or learning 


* Die Composition der Genesis Kritisch untersucht. Braunschwig, 1252. 
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can ever effectually shake pretensions to which Christ and his 
apostles have lent the full sanction of their infallible authority. 

We scarcely need say that the assailants of the Old Testament, 
have atathed: its Theology not less than its Canonical Authority. 
To the former topic we hope ere long to call the attention of our 
readers in a separate article. 


Art. VIII.—The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. London. 
Longman & Co. 1850. 


Poor Tom Moore, he had so long ceased to be one of us, that it 
needed his death to put us in mind of his existence in our days. 
For seventeen years or more he had, so far as the public knew, 
laid aside his pen, leaving the literary field open to younger or 
more persevering writers; for three years he had been in a 
state of senile childishness, recovery from which was impossible ; 
and when, on the 26th of February last, he died at the cottage in 
Wiltshire, where he had resided in quiet privacy for a third part 
of his whole life, only one of his London friends went to sec his 
remains interred in the neighbouring churchyard. But though 
he had been thus detached from the connexions of the present 
so long as to stand associated rather with the past generation 
than with this, few heard with indifference that Tom Moore was 
gone. Passing from the thought of him as the disabled old man 
of seventy-two, tended like an infant in a remote English cottage, 
ople imagined him again as he was in his prime, the guest of 
Fiotland House, the companion of Byron and Scott, the pride 
and pet of the whigs, the brilliant little light of a period passed 
— * My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea; 
But, before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee!’ 
So sang Byron thirty-five years ago; and so, on another kind of 
parting, may we say also. We, too, are hasting on towards new 
scenes and things, in the midst of which, we may be sure, Tom 
Moore and all that he was will be a daily decreasing recollection ; 
let us turn back, therefore, ere we go, and make the last look at 
the little fellow a long one. 
Moore will be remembered in England chiefly as the song- 
_ writer of artificial life. He was pre-eminently the poet of the 
festive hour in polished social circles. ‘The productions in which 
his talent rose to the rank of a peculiar gift were his verses 
written to be sung, or to be imagined as sung, by the human 
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voice in scenes of gay and genial intercourse, where, with the 
wine-bowl in the midst, men meet each other to blend wit and 
sentiment ; or where, to add to the more feminine witchery of 
light, and flowers, and bright eyes, there is required the charm 
of appropriate music. The element of Moore as a poet, we 
repeat, was the festive; not the festive either, in all its extent, 
but the festive of modern life amid the elegancies of rooms and 
cities. It was with a translation of the Odes of Anacreon in his 
hand that he first came over to London, a scholarly young Irish- 
man, bent on literary distinction; and all his life he was true to 
that beginning. In the collected edition of his poetical works, 
indeed, the contents taken as a whole, distribute themselves into 
three portions, differing somewhat in kind,—his narrative poems 
of Lalla Rookh and The Loves of the Angels ; a variety of political 
squibs and satires, written in the interest of the whigs, between 
1809 and 1832; and his numerous songs, or /yrical pieces, pub- 
lished at various times during his literary life. But the truest 
and most special effusions of his genius were his songs, and it is 
by these that he will be best remembered. 

The readers of Lalla Rookh are becoming fewer and fewer; 
and yet the poem is as agreeable a specimen of narrative in verse 
as one could wish to take up to beguile an evening of lassitude or 
leisure. Moore himself tells the circumstances in which it was 
schemed and composed ; and the story in these days of grumbling 
between publishers and authors, is worthy of being quoted. . 


‘It was about the year 1812 that, impelled far more by the encourag- 
ing suggestions of friends than impelled by any confident promptings of 
my own ambition, I was induced to attempt a poem upon some oriental 
subject, and of those quarto dimensions which Scott’s late triumphs 
in that form had then rendered the regular poetical standard. A ne- 
gotiation on the subject was opened with the Messrs. Longman in the 
same year, but, from some causes which have now escaped my recol- 
lection, led to no decisive result; nor was it till a year or two after 
that any further steps were taken in the matter, their house being 
the only one, it is right to add, with which, from first to last, I had 
any communication upon the subject. On this last occasion, an old 
friend of mine, Mr. Perry, kindly offered to lend me the aid of his 
advice and presence in the interview which I was about to hold with 
the Messrs. Longman, for the arrangement of our mutual terms, and, 
what with the friendly zeal of my negotiator on the one side, and 
the prompt and liberal spirit with which he was met on the other, 
there has seldom occurred any transaction in which trade and poesy 
have shone out so advantageously in each other’s eyes. The short 
discussion that then took place between the two parties may be com- 
prised in a very few sentences. ‘Iam of opinion,’ said Mr. Perry— 
enforcing his view of the case by arguments which it is not for me to 
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eite—‘ that Mr. Moore ought to receive for his poem the largest price 
that has been given, in our day, for such a work.’ ‘That was,’ 
_ answered the Messrs. Longman, ‘three thousand guineas.’ ‘Exactly 
so, replied Mr. Perry ; ‘and no less a sum ought he to receive.’ It 
was then objected, and very reasonably, on the part of the firm, that 
they had never yet seen a single line of the poem ; and that a perusal of — 
the work ought to be allowed to them, before they embarked so large a 
sum in the purchase. But no; the romantic view which my friend, 
Perry, took of the matter was that this price should be given as a 
tribute to reputation already acquired, without any condition for a 
previous perusal of the new work. This high tone, I must confess, not 
a little startled and alarmed me ; but, to the honour and glory of ro- 
mance—as well on the publishers’ side as the poet’s—this very gene- 
rous view of the transaction was, without any difficulty, acceded to, 
and the firm agreed, before we separated, that I was to receive three 
thousand guineas for my poem. At the time of this agreement, but 
little of the work, as it stands at present, had yet been written. But 
the ready confidence in my success shown by others, made up for the 
deficiency of that requisite feeling within myself, while a strong desire 
not wholly to disappoint this ‘auguring hope’ became almost a substi- 
tute for inspiration. In the year 1815, therefore, having made some 
progress in my task, I wrote to report the state of the work to the 
Messrs. Longman, adding that I was now most willing and ready, 
should they desire it, to submit the manuscript for their consideration. 
Their answer to this offer was as follows :—‘ We are certainly impa- 
‘tient for the perusal of the poem; but solely for our gratification. 
* Your sentiments are always honourable.’ I continued to pursue my 
task for another year, being likewise occasionally occupied with the 
Irish Melodies, two or three numbers of which made their appearance 
during the period employed in writing Lalla Rookh. At length, in 
the year 1816, I found my work sufficiently advanced to be placed in 
the hands of the publishers.’ 

This story of the way in which Lalla Rookh came to be written 
is a kind of indication to the critic in what class of compositions 
he is to place the poem. It is not to be placed along with the 
compositions of Wordsworth, Shelley, or Keats, nor is it to be 
tried by the same tests that are applied to compositions of that 
order. It is simply a romance, or rather a series of romances, in 
verse, written for the purpose of pleasing that portion of the 
public who like the genial entertainment of literature, and are 
willing to pay for a continual supply of it. At the time when it 
was written, poetry, and, above all, narrative poetry, was the 
literary form chiefly in fashion, and best paid for by publishers. 
‘Then Murray with his Miller did combine, 

To yield the Muse just half a crown per line.’ 

The metrical romances of Scott, in particular, had given an im- 
pulse to this kind of literary activity, just as his subsequent prose 
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romances helped to set that fashion of the novel which has con- 
tinued longer in favour. It is natural and necessary that the 
literary talent of a country should thus have its successive modes ; 
that, at one time, the best talent should set, as in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, towards the drama ; at another towards the essay; at 
another towards the metrical romance; and, at another, towards 
the novel, whether in three volumes or in serial numbers. But 
while the favour shown some forty years ago to the poetical form 
of composition over any other, served but as an indirect encourage- 
ment to poets like Wordsworth and Coleridge, whose minds 
followed a higher rule than that of the obvious book-market; 
and while even the more popular Byron was led by his own inde- 
pendent bent, and had the large sums paid him for his poems 
thrust upon him, in spite of his original intention never to receive 
money for what he wrote ; Moore’s Lalla Rookh was, confessedly, 
a direct inspiration of the Row. Scott had got a thousand guineas 
for his Marmion, and large sums for his other poems; and Moore 
was induced, by the persuasion of his friends, to attempt some- 
thing in the same line. There was, of course, no disgrace in this, 
any more than in Ben Jonson’s turning his attention to the 
drama because others had made money by it; the only question 
is, how far the performance proved the determination to have 
been fortunate. 

Within the bounds of his general resolution to produce a 
poetical romance in quarto, after the example of Scott, Moore 
certainly did consult his own powers and tastes. Leaving the 
feudal and all its associations to his contemporary, he put com- 
parison, as regards the subject of his composition, out of the ques- 
tion, by going away to the oriental. While the stalwart imagina- 
tion of the Scottish romancist was at home in the feudal past, so 
that it moved amid castles, and abbeys, and donjon-keeps, and 
knights in armour, and stout yeomen, and all the et ceteras of 
the Teutonic antique, as familiarly as if they were things of to- 
day, the Anacreontic little bard of Ireland felt that in that 
region he could do nothing. His element must be one in which 
a fancy accustomed to the graceful, and the artificially luxurious, 
could work ; the background and the circumstantials must consist 
of such things as moonlit gardens, terraces, alcoves, porphyry 
pillars, silken canopies, moresques, crimson couches, marble 
fountains, and lamps of perfumed oil; while the favourite living 
figures that would appear amid all this magnificence would be 
imaginary fair ones of all kinds,—light-haired blue-eyed, dark- 
haired dove-eyed, or black-eyed raven-ringleted, beauties. It 
hardly needed the recollection of the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments to suggest to such a poet that he should lay his scenes 
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in the East, that land of flowers, and fire-flies, and harems, and 
all elegant possibilities of costume and colour. 
‘Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave, 
Its temples, and grottos, and fountains as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over the wave? 
Here the music of prayer from a minaret swells, 
Here the Magian his urn, full of perfume, is swinging; 
And here, at the altar, a zone of sweet bells 
Round the waist of some fair Indian dancer is ringing.’ 
This ideal East was the very place which the graceful fancy of a 
love-poet would choose as the scene of delicious and soft romance. 
Accordingly, after a little while, the plan of a poem was con- 
structed, in which, on the slight thread of the imaginary journey 
of the Indian Princess, Lalla Rookh, from Delhi to -, 8 mae 
where her nuptials were to be celebrated with the Prince of 
Bucharia, various oriental tales could be strung together. The 
young prince himself attends in the train of his intended bride 
under the disguise of a poet or minstrel; and he it is that, to 
beguile the fair one’s journey, and, at the same time, win her 
heart by stealth, narrates the four separate Eastern romances, 
entitled respectively, the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, Paradise 
and the Peri, the Fire-Worshippers, and the Light of the Harem, 
which constitute the entire poem. Moore thus saved himself 
from the labour, which would probably have been ungenial to his 
muse, of carrying on one unbroken story; and, at the same time, 
conformed more closely in his plot to the example of real oriental 
writers. Indeed, generally, it is worthy of consideration, whether 
this habit of constructing one literary work, by stringing a suc- 
cession of stories together, as in the Decameron of Boccaccio, and 
the Canterbury Pilgrimage of Chaucer, might not be revived 
with advantage. 

After all, Moore’s Eastern romance is, to give a new turn to 
Goethe’s phrase, very west-oestlich. It is the East not of a real 
Hafiz, but of a Hafiz of Park-lane or Pall Mall, that we have 
around us in Lalla Rookh. 'True, Moore had been in the West 
Indies, so as to know something by experience of the scenery of 
all warm climes, and he also tells us that he took great pains to 
be accurate to oriental facts in his imagery and allusions. His 
words are as follows: 


* Having thus laid open the secrets of the workshop to account for the 
time expended in writing this work, I must also, in justice to my own 
industry, notice the pains I took in long and laboriously reading for 
it. To form a storehouse, as it were, of illustration purely Oriental, 
and so familiarize myself with its various treasures, that, as quick as 
fancy, on her airy spiritings, required the assistance of fact, the memory 
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was ready, like another Ariel, at the ‘ strong bidding,’ to furnish ma- 
terials for the spell-work—such was, for a long while, the sole object 
of my studies; and whatever time and trouble this preparatory process 
may have cost me, the effects resulting from it, as far as the humble 
merit of truthfulness is concerned, have been such as to repay me more 
than sufficiently for my pains. I have not forgotten how great was 
my pleasure, when told by the late Sir James Mackintosh that he was 
once asked by Colonel Wilks, the historian of British India, ‘ whether 
it was true that Moore had never been in the East’ ‘ Never,’ 
answered Mackintosh. ‘ Well, that shows me,’ replied Colonel Wilks, 
‘that reading over D’Herbelot is as good as riding on the back of a 
camel.’ I need hardly subjoin to this lively speech that, although 
D’Herbelot’s valuable work was, of course, one of my manuals, I took 
the whole range of all such Oriental reading as was accessible to me; 
and became, for the time, indeed, far more conversant with all relating 
to that distant region, than I have ever been with the scenery, pro- 
ductions, or modes of life, of any of those countries lying most within 
my reach.’ 

Notwithstanding all this, and even though it is said that the 
Persians themselves have paid their western imitator the com- 
pliment of translating some parts of his romance, so that Moore’s 
verses have been sung by moonlight, in Persia, as some one told 
him, along the streets of Ispahan, we are still pretty sure that the 


oriental in Lalla Rookh does not lie deep. All the a 


tinsel and tinge is there—the turbaned heads, the tiaras, the Tibet 
shawls, the jewelled thrones, the tents of silk, the Shiraz wine, the 
cool kiosks, &c.—but these are but the tasteful artificialities of an 
oriental ballet, as it might be represented before a select assem- 
blage in a cushioned metropolitan theatre. The reason of this 
lies in the intention and real character of the poet. A poet, 
like Tennyson, may be led occasionally, by the very necessity of 
the thought that occupies his mind, to choose an oriental subject 
or fantasy, as the appropriate means of expressing it; or, again, 
an oriental subject or fantasy having suggested itself, the mind 
of the poet will assume the oriental mood in the act of contem- 
Plating it, and the result will be a composition west-oestlich in the 

igher sense—western in its authorship, eastern in notion or 
essence. So it was that Keats wasso fertile in poems in the spirit 
of the Grecian mythology; his genius working best, it would ap- 
pear, when it felt itself in the supposed Hellenic mood, and sur- 
rounded itself with Hellenic associations. But the muse of the 
genial little lrish poet, ‘the wee bit bodie wi’ the pawkie een,’ 
as he was once called when discerned sitting side by side with 
Scott in the box at an Edinburgh theatre, had no such profound 
sympathy with what is oe eastern. He was, by faculty 
and training, the poet of artificial life in polished social circles; 
to minister to the sentimental gratification of such circles was the 
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art in which he was born to be happy. The strains in which he 
sought to please his audience might vary—his song might be sad 
or merry, and the subject might be either from artificial life itself, 
or from any conceivable kind of life, however rough or rural; 
but in every case his compositions were conditioned by this, as 
their prime requisite, that they should promote the vivacity of 
festive hours in elegant and well-lit rooms. Moore, apart from 
his songs, was not a poet of nature, of the real, whether in scenery 
or in. human passion and experience ; he was a poetical composer 
of scenes and feelings according to the artistic traditions of re- 
fined society. Take, for example, a specimen of his acquaintance 
with flowers. Nourmahal, the Light of the Harem, goes out to 
gather flowers in the moonlight to be made into a wreath— 


‘Out she flew, 
To cull each shining leaf that grew 
Beneath the moonlight’s hallowing beams, 
For this enchanted wreath of dreams. 
Anemones and seas of gold, 
And new-born lilies of the river, 
And those sweet flow’rets that unfold 
Their buds on Camadeva’s quiver; 
The tube-rose, with her silv’ry light, 
That in the gardens of Malay 
Is call’d the mistress of the night. 
So like a bride, scented and bright, 
She comes out when the sun’s away. 
Amaranths, such as crown the maids 
That wander through Tamara’s shades; 
And the white moon-flower as it shows 
On Serendib’s high crags to those 
Who near the isle at evening sail, 
Scenting her clove-trees in the gale; 
In short all flow’rets and all plants, 
From the divine amrita tree, 
That blesses heaven’s inhabitants 
With fruits of immortality, 
Down to the basil-tuft, that waves 
Its fragrant blossoms over graves; 
And to the humble rosemary, 
Whose sweets so thanklessly are shed 
To scent the desert and the dead: 
All in that garden bloom, and all 
Are gather’d by young Nourmahal, 
Who heaps her baskets with the flowers 
And leaves till they can hold no more; 
Then to Namouna flies, and showers 
Upon her lap the shining store.’ 
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This is certainly very pretty and tasteful; but there is not a 
ge of nature in it. Observe, in comparison, how a poet 
ike Milton gathers flowers. The quotation is from Lycidas. 


‘Return, Sicilian Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowrets of a thousand hues. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks,— 
Throw hither all your quaint enamell’d eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honey’d showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansy freak’d with jet; 
The glowing violet, 
The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears; 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies.’ 


Here, according to the poet’s own image, it is nature herself that 
furnishes the flowers; the poet goes not out to cull them, but 
calls on the vales and the green banks of quiet streams to throw 
them spontaneously hither, only bidding that the flowers shall be 
fit for the funereal occasion. In the other instance, it is a ballet- 
girl that goes out, to the graceful music of the orchestra, to 
gather flowers for an enchanted wreath, in a brilliant operatic 
scene. And this is the true character of much of Moore’s poetry. 
It is artificial poetical entertainment. ‘The poet’s province was 
to cater for the gratification of gay and voluptuous sentiment, for 
the mirth and the melancholy of boudoirs and drawing-rooms ; 
and, in doing so, he might purvey his costumes and his accom- 
paniments from whatever quarter he pleased. Like the French 
ts of last century, he might have _ us a poetical romance, 
a la pastorale, with shepherds and s a oC for the heroes 
and heroines, his object all the while being the pleasure of the 
salon. But, judiciously enough, he preferred a romance @ 
Porientale, in the representation of which he could delight the 
spectators by beautiful and accurate scenes from the garden and 
the seraglio. 
Regarded in this light, as a poetical romance a (orientale, Lalla 
Rookh is an extremely happy performance. There is interest in 
the narrative, variety and oriental splendour in the scenes, and 
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grace, fluency, and rhythm in the diction. In the first of the 
our tales, the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, there is even some- 
thing more—a power of historical imagination, which shows that 
Moore did possess melodramatic genius, and could deal, in a 
masterly manner, with the fanatical grandeurs of a Mahommedan 
legend. The story of the false prophet, Mokanna, and his 
hideous end, as told in Moore’s verse, is far superior, both in 
conception and in execution, to anything in Washington Irving’s 
real accounts of the reigns of the Caliphs; while the story, in- 
corporated therewith, of the ruined Zelica and her lover Azim, 
is a truly powerful piece of tragic fancy. It is in this tale of the 
Veiled Prophet, and in the ‘subsequent tale of the Fire-Worship- 
pers, that Moore puts himself most obviously in comparison with 
Scott as a metrical romancist. In the latter tale, the comparison 
is the more unavoidable, from the circumstance that the metre is 
the same irregular octosyllabic that Scott has generally preferred. 
In the proper qualities of the romancist—incident, life, motion, 
the stir and tramp of substantial figures—Moore, of course, falls 
far behind Scott, whose knights, and pages, and armed men, and 
feudal damsels, in Marmion and the Lady of the Lake, are far 
more living creatures of the imagination than the plumed Persian 
warriors of Lalla Rookh, and the bright-eyed maidens that peep 
at them through the silken network of the windows of the harem. 
In one quality, however, Moore excels Scott—in the sweetness 
and musical charm, namely, of his verse. Scott’s roughness, in 
this respect, the ragged, careless jolt of his metre towards the 
final syllable of the line, must be quite perceptible to the least 
finical reader. Moore’s verse is much more easy and finished, 
the sense and the measure moving on more harmoniously in 
cadence—though there is still even in his verse, something of 
that knock of the intellect against the rhyme, which is felt, par- 
ticularly in the octosyllabic metre, whenever the rhyming 
word could have been different from the one actually chosen. 
The reason of this superior melodiousness of Moore’s verse 
consists partly in the fact, that Moore had more musical talent 
and practice than Scott; and partly in the independent fact, 
that he composed more slowly and carefully, and with more of 
effort after minute verbal grace. He had been at all times, he 
says, ‘a far more slow and pains-taking workman than would 
ever be guessed from the result ;’ and it only needs a comparison 
of a passage from the hasty and dash-disrupted verse of Byron, 
with a passage from so careful and finished a poet as Tennyson, 
to show how singularly the beauty of a piece of rhyme may be 
enhanced when pains are thus bestowed to establish the severest 
possible accord between the words and the meaning. On this 
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= we shall have to say more, when we come to speak of 
oore’s songs; in the meantime, let us glance at those more 
ephemeral.trifles of his pen, his political squibs and satires. 

An Irishman, a Catholic by birth, a college friend and asso- 
ciate of the unfortunate Robert Emmet, and others of the early 
Irish patriots, Moore, naturally, from the first, took the liberal 
side in the politics of his time; and as naturally, through his 
young | with Lord Holland, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord 
John Russell, and others of that party, his opinions settled 
into confirmed whiggism. Accordingly, during the period of 
the Regency, and on to the passing of the Catholic Emancipation 
Act, and the Reform Bill, he was prolific in political satires and 
epigrams in the service of the whigs: some of them, such as his 
Fudge Family, and his Two-penny Post-bag, published in a con- 
nected from, as poetical pamphlets; others, printed, day after 
day, in the columns of liberal London newspapers. Nothing can 
be cleverer than these productions. ‘They are perhaps the finest 
apeneen of graceful and polished political satire in the language. 

e cannot help thinking that Moore was more in his element in 
this kind of literary pasquinade, than in poetry in the style of 
Lalla Rookh, There was less room, indeed, for real feeling and 
sentiment; but there was more room for his inimitable talent of 
light and easy versification, while, but for these political trifles, 
we should hardly have had sufficient proof of the wit and humour 
which made so large a part of his brilliant and truly Hibernian 
genius. Readers who have an hour to spare will find ve a 
entertainment in turning over the leaves of that part of the col- 
lected edition of Moore’s works, which contains his witty contri- 
butions,—light enough in thought, but perfectly exquisite in 
form, to the controversies and the public gossip of his generation. 
No such newspaper pasquinades, elegant without weakness, and 
pungent without truculence, are to be seen now-a-days; and the 
only pity is that so much of their effect must be lost, now that 
the passing circumstances that called them forth are forgotten. 
We should like to have seen the face of the Speaker, the Right 
Hon. Charles Abbot, on the morning on which this squib, on 
one of his appearances, came into the hands of the town. 

‘ There was a little man, and he had a little soul, 
And he said, ‘ Little soul let us try, try, try, 
Whether it’s within our reach, 
To make up a little speech 
Just between little you and little I, I, I, 
Just between little you and little L’ 
‘ Then said his little soul, peeping from her little hole, 
‘I protest, little man, you are stout, stout, stout; 
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But if it’s not uncivil, 
Pray tell me what the devil 
Must our little, little speech be about, bout, bout, 
Must our little, little speech be about?’ 
‘ The little man then spoke, ‘ Little soul, it is no joke, 
For as sure as J—ky F—ll—r loves a sup, sup, sup, 
I will tell the prince and people 
What I think of church and steeple, 
And my little patent plan to prop them up, up, up, 
And my little patent plan to prop them up.’ 
‘ Away then, cheek by jowl, little man and little soul, 
Went and spoke their little speech to a tittle, tittle, tittle; 
And the world all declare 
That this priggish little pair, 
Never yet in all their lives look’d so little, little, little, 
Never yet in all their lives look’d so little.’ 

The worst of having a squib like this written against you, is 
that your best friends won’t resent it. Here is another, a little 
more severe, on Lord Castlereagh. 

Question. ‘ Why is a pump like V—se—nt C—stl—r—gh? 
Answer. Because it is a slender thing of wood, 
That up and down its awkward arm doth sway, 
And coolly spout, and spout, and spout away, 
In one weak, washy, everlasting flood!’ 

Moore, as an Irishman, was proud of Wellington; and all his 
whiggism did not prevent him from showing that he was. The 
following on ‘ Lord Wellington and the Ministers’ was written in 
1813. 

‘So gently in peace Alcibiades smil’d, 

While in battle he shone forth so terribly grand, 
That the emblem they graved on his seal, was a child 
With a thunderbolt placed in its innocent hand. 

‘Oh, Wellington! long as such ministers wield 
Your magnificent arm, the same emblem will do; 
For, while they’re in the council and you in the field, 
We've the babies in them, and the thunder in you.’ 

If any of our readers have the trick of remembering and un- 
consciously repeating a verse that chances to have more hum in 
it than usual, we will defy them to get the following out of their 
heads for at least a week. It describes the musical assiduity of a 
number of cherubs, who, to punish a certain lord for having written 
against ‘solos, duets, &c.,’ in a book on church-reform, hover 
round his pillow all night and persist in giving him a concert. 

‘ All night duets, terzets, quartets, 
Nay, long quintets, most dire to hear; 
Ay, and old motets, and canzonets, 
And glees, in sets, kept boring his ear.’ 
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Here is another stanza from a poem in defence of Sydney 
Smith, extremely characteristic both in its rhythm and its 
meaning. 

‘ Our earth, as it rolls through the regions of space, 
Wears always two faces, the dark and the sunny; 
And poor human life runs the same sort of race, 
Being sad, on one side—on the other side funny.’ 


The following allusion, during the Reform Bill agitation, to a 
peculiarity in the costume of a once well known member of 
parliament, must have been irresistible. 


‘ Of all the misfortunes as yet brought to pass 
By this comet-like bill, with its long tail of speeches, 
The saddest and worst is the schism which, alas! 
It has caused between Wetherell’s waistcoat and breeches. 
‘ Some symptoms of this anti-union propensity 
Had oft broken out in that quarter before; 
But the breach since the bill has attained such immensity, 
Daniel himself could have scarce wished it more. 
‘Oh! haste to repair it, ye friends of good order, 
Ye Attwoods and Wynns ere the moment is past; 
Who can doubt that we tread on Anarchy’s border, 
When the ties that should hold men are loosening so fast? 
‘ Make Wetherell yield to ‘some sort of Reform’ 
(As we all must, at length, though with very wry faces), 
And loud as he likes let him bluster and storm 
About Corporate Rights, so he’ll only wear braces.’ 


There is not much wit in the following, but it may be quoted 
as a specimen of the kind of personalities, now historical, that 
were known to annoy Beau Brummell’s ‘ fat friend.’ It is sung 
by a tailor on his shop-board. 


‘ My brave brother tailors, come, straighten your knees, 
For a moment, like gentlemen, stand up at ease, 
While I sing of our Prince (and a fig for his railers), 
The shop-board’s delight, the Mezcenas of Tailors. 

Derry down, down, down derry down. 


‘ Some monarchs take roundabout ways into note, 
While Ais cut to fame is—the cut of his coat; 
Philip’s Son thought the world was too small for his soul, 
But our Regent’s finds room in a laced button-hole. 
Derry down, &c. 


‘ Look through all Europe’s kings—those, at least, who go loose— 
Not a king of them all’s such a friend to the Goose, 
So may he keep growing in size and renown; 
Still the fattest and best-fitted prince about town! 
Derry down, &c.’ 
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Bishop wie mage was too tempting a subject, and too often 
before the public, to be let alone; and Moore kept his eye on 
him, as Punch now does. The following, in the guise of an 
epistle from the Right Rev. Prelate to John of Tuam, is not 
more dignified than such compositions usually are; but there is 
a spice of sound and merited sarcasm in it. 
‘ My intention is chiefly 
In this, my first letter, to hint to you briefly, 
That, seeing how fond you of Zuum must be, 
While Meum ’s at all times the main point with me, 
We scarce could do better than form an alliance, 
To set these sad anti-church times at defiance; 
You, John, recollect, being still to embark, 
With no share in the firm but your title and mark ;— 
Or, even should you feel in your grandeur inclined 
To call yourself Pope, why, I shouldn’t much mind; 
While my church as usual holds fast by your Tuum, 
And every one else’s, to make it all Suum. 
‘ Thus allied, I’ve no doubt we shall nicely agree, 
As no twins can be liker, in most points, than we; 
Both mettlesome chargers, both brisk pamphleteers, 
Ripe and ready for all that sets men by the ears; 
And I, at least, one who would scorn to stick longer 
By any giv’n cause than I found it the stronger, 
And who, smooth in my turnings as if on a swivel, 
When the tone ecclesiastic wont do, try the civil. 
In short (not to bore you, ev’n jure divino), 
We've the same cause in common, John—all but the rhino; 
And that vulgar surplus, whate’er it may be, 
As you’re not used to cash, John, you’d best leave to me. 
And so, withdut form—as the postman wont tarry— 
I’m, dear Jack of Tuam, Yours, 
Exeter Harry. 


We shall close these quotations from Moore’s pasquinades— 
sometimes a little irreverent, but always clever—with one to 
which the present state of the country gives a revived interest. 
A Tory is represented thus haranguing his colleagues on the 
damage likely to be done to them by the accession to their cause 
of ‘a boy statesman’—now Lord Derby. 


‘ Ah, Tories, dear! our ruin is near, 
With Stanley to help us we can’t but fall; 
Already a warning voice I hear, 
Like the late Charles Mathews’ croak in my ear, 
‘ That boy—that boy ’Il be the death of us all!’ 
* * * * * 
‘That boy, that boy!—there’s a tale, I know, 
Which, in talking of him, comes a-propos: 
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Sir Thomas More had an only son, 
And a foolish lad was that only one; 
And Sir Thomas said one day to his wife, 
‘ My dear, I can’t but wish you joy, 
For you pray’d for a boy, and you now have a boy, 
Who'll continue a boy to the end of his life.’ 
Even such is our own distressing lot, 
With the ever-young statesman we have got;— 
Nay, even still worse, for Master More, 
Wasn’t more a youth than he’d been before; 
While ours such power of boyhood shows, 
That the older he gets, the more juvenile he grows, 
And at what extreme old age he’ll close 
His school-boy course, heaven only knows: 
Some century hence, should he reach so far, 
And ourselves to witness it heaven condemn, 
We shall find him a sort of cub Old Parr, 
A whipper-snapper Methusalem; 
Nay, ev’n should he make still longer stay of it, 
The boy’ll want judgment, ev’n to the day of it! 
Meanwhile, ’tis a serious, sad infliction; 
And, day and night, with awe I recal 
The late Mr. Matthews’ solemn prediction, 
‘That boy “Il be the death, the death of you all.’’ 


We have already said that Moore was, par excellence, a song- 
writer; we may now add, what we do not think any one will 
contradict, that he was the best of modern English or Irish song- 
writers. As the lyrist of the salon, the parlour, or the supper- 
room—the writer of songs to be sung in such places, either by 
the voice alone, or to the accompaniment of the piano or harp, 
he is unrivalled. Nobody in England has been equal to him in 
that art, and probably no one will ever be. Since Burns wrote his 
Scottish songs—songs of intrinsically deeper and more natural 
genius, but capable of being appreciated in full only by those who 
own Scotch as their mother tongue—there has been no poet in this 
island who has fitted words to music so sweetly and affectingly as 
Moore. Beranger, who was born in the same year with him, has, 
with a genius sympathetic on many points with that of Moore, but 
in others radically different, taken a similar place among the poets 
of modern France. Beranger, indeed, is far more truly and em- 
phatically the popular chansonnier of France, than Moore is the 
song-writer of England; for Moore drew a good deal of his 
inspiration from the patriotic melancholy of Ireland, a feeling, 
in some respects anti-English ;—but neither, on the other hand, 
was Moore in any peculiar sense an Irish song-writer; for his 
songs generally, and even most of his so-called Irish melodies, 
touch chords which are native on both sides of the Channel. The 
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reality of the case, perhaps, might be stated thus, that while 
Moore, in virtue of his Irish birth, and his constitutional dash of 
Trish patriotism, was, in a certain proportion of his productions, 
the popular poet of En ree yee. reland, he was, moreover, 
in virtue of that quality of genial sentimentalism which he 
possessed in a more extensive measure, the lyrist, at the same 
time, of gay and cultured English circles. The cottars and the 
bare-footed maidens of Ireland may sing his songs, as the songs 
of one who has awaked the harp of Erin; a so in Ireland 
he may hold the really popular place that Burns holds in Scot- 
land. But in England it is not the people that know Moore ; it 
is the members of that class that Pigg Bates hear songs sung, not at 
the plough, or at the loom, or at homely rural feasts and love- 
meetings, but in carpeted rooms, amid comforts and elegancies. 
This, however, is still a numerous class; and, considering how 
unlikely it is that England, with its many millions, will ever have 
a song-writer that will thrill its entire heart as Burns has thrilled 
the heart of his less populous country, it is something for Moore, 
that, Irishman as he was, he has made himself the lyrist in 
England of so large a circle. Within that circle he has left words 
and strains that will keep his memory alive. ‘The last rose of 
summer,’ ‘Go where glory waits thee,’ ‘Rich and rare were 
the gems she wore,’ ‘Oh! no, it was something more exquisite 
still’—these and a thousand other lines and phrases, equally 
well known—is it nothing to have left these in the hearts of 
thousands, associated, mayhap, with recollections of fair faces 
and happy bygone hours, when both tears and laughter were 
easier, and the whole world went so youngly? And this it is to 
be a writer of songs! 

That Moore was conscious of the special nature of his claims 
as an English song-writer appears from the preface which he 
wrote, in 1841, to the fifth came of the first general issue of 


his poetical works. Some passages in this preface deserve cri- 
tical attention. 


‘ The close alliance known to have existed between poetry and music, 
during the infancy of both these arts, has sometimes led to the con- 
clusion that they are essentially kindred to each other, and that the true 
poet ought to be, if not practically, at least in taste and ear, a musician. 
That such was the case in the early times of ancient Greece, and that 
her poets then not only set their own verses to music, but sung them 
at public festivals, there is every reason, from all we know on the 
subject, to believe. A similar union between the two arts attended 
the dawn of modern literature in the twelfth century, and was, in a 
certain degree, continued down as far as the time of Petrarch, when, 
as it appears from his own memorandums, that poet used to sing his 
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verses in composing them, and when it was the custom with all 
writers of sonnets and canzoni to prefix to their poems a sort of key- 
note, by which the intonation in reciting or chanting them was to be 
regulated. . . . As the practice of uniting in one individual—whether 
Bard, Scald, or Troubadour—the character and functions both of 
musician and poet, is known to have been invariably the mark of a 
rude state of society, so the gradual separation of those two callings, 
in accordance with that great principle of political economy, the di- 
vision of labour, has been found an equally sure index of improving 
civilization. So far in England, indeed, has this partition of work- 
manship been carried that, with the signdl exception of Milton, there 
is not to be found, I believe, among all the eminent poets of England, 
a single musician. . . . We witness, in our own times, as far as the 
knowledge or practice of music is concerned, a similar divorce between 
the two arts ; and my friend and neighbour, Mr. Bowles, is the only 
distinguished poet of our day whom I can call to mind as being also a 
musician. . . . That Burns, however untaught, was yet, in ear and 
feeling, a musician, is clear from the skill with which he adapts his 
verse to the structure and character of each different strain. Still 
more strikingly did he prove his fitness for this peculiar task, by the 
sort of instinct with which, in more than one ingiance, be discerned 
the real and innate sentiment which an ajr,.was calculated to convey, 
though previously associated with words expressing a totally different 
cast of feeling. . . . It was impossible taai the example of Burns,.in 
these, his higher inspirations, should not materially contribute to elevate 
the character of English song-writing, and even to lead to a reunion 
of the gifts which it requires ; if not, as of old, in the same individual, 
yet in that perfect sympathy between poet and musician which almost 
amounts to identity; and of which, in our own times, we have sten so 
interesting an example in the few songs which bear the united names 
of those two sister muses, Mrs. Arkwright and the late Mrs. Hemans. 
Very different was the state of the song department of English poesy 
at the period when I first tried my novice hand at the lyre. The di- 
vorce between song and sense had then reached its utmost range; and 
to all verses connected with music, from a birth-day ode down to the 
libretto of the last new opera, might fairly be applied the solution 
which Figaro gives of the quality of the words of songs in general— 
‘ Ce qui ne vaut pas la peine d'etre dit, on le chunte” . . . How far 
my own labours in this field have helped to advance, or even kept 
pace with the progressive improvement I have described, it is not for 
me to presume to decide. I only know that in a strong and inborn 
feeling for music lies the source of whatever talent I may have shown 
for poetical composition; and that it was the effort to translate into 
language the emotions and passions which music appeared to me to ex- 
press, that first led to my writing any poetry at all deserving the name.’ 

The question started in this extract is one on which much 
might be written. Leaving the historical question of the early 
connexion between poetry and music alone, let us offer a hint 
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or two towards what may be called the scientific explanation of 
the matter. 

We believe, then, that it will be found useful, in the investi- 

_ gation of such points, to distinguish between these three things, 
which may be united in him whom, in general terms, we call a 
poet—poetical power, or imagination; lyrical genius; and taste 
and accomplishment in the special art of music. The three may 
be united; but a writer may possess the first without the two 
last in any remarkable degree, or the first two without the last, 
and still be a true poet; nay, a writer may — the second 
without much of either of the first or the third, and still, accord- 
ing to existing language, be justly ranked among the poets. Let 
us illustrate this a little. 

The essential quality of the poet, as the etymology of the word 
itself serves to signify, is certainly that which we call imagina- 
tive, or creative power, the power of working on and on in an 
ideal element, producing combinations of intellectual beauty by 
the plastic operation of the mind on previous material, whether 
of experience,or conception. The poetry of Keats, or the minor 
poeins, of, Mittgn,. thay be taken as excellent examples of such 
pure poetical composition. By a kind of general consent on the 
part of those who lave practised this art, metre has been deemed 
essential to is perfeciion; though it is universally admitted that 
the poiesis, or intellectual process of beautiful creation, in which 
the essence of the art consists, may be carried on in prose. 
Wordsworth, who was one of the most gifted practitioners of the 
art of pure poetry, also philosophised upon it; and his rationale 
of the use of metre in poetical composition was, that by this 
means there was provided for the reader or hearer, a series of 

leasurable surprises, additional to the pleasure of the meaning. 

his, we think, was rating the office of metre in pure poetry too 
low. Not only is metre an artificial addition of pleasure to the 
reader in the act of receiving the meaning, it is also an artificial 
addition of power to the poet in the act of conceiving the mean- 
ing,—a means, so to speak, of complicating his intellectual asso- 
ciations as he composes; a subjection, so to speak, of his inven- 
tion to a new set of conditions, so as to make the product more 
rare, wonderful,.and exquisite. More unexceptionable, as applied 
to pure poetry, was that other observation of Wordsworth, made 
in the course of his critical onslaught on the artificial diction of 
the poets from Dryden to his own time, that the language of 
the poet should be simple and natural, and such as would not 
seem out of place in prose, semana a meaning exactly the same, 
and exactly as tender, peculiar, beautiful, or sublime were to be 
expressed in prose. The more our readers think of the matter, 
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in connexion with actual instances, the more they will find that, 
in the case of pure poetry of a high order, the truly poetical 
meaning, the beautiful substance which has exuded from the 
poet’s genius, will survive in a literal prose translation. Not, ob- 


serve, that the metre was not necessary, in the first place, towards - 


the elaboration of that meaning, or substance—towards making it 
precisely such, and so fine and admirable; but that the meaning, 
once snatched, by metrical or other help, from the region of the 
unconceived, remains for ever here and conceivable. ‘The Greek 
tragic 0 are great the whole superiority of their genius over 
that of other men is discernible in the baldest literal versions of 
their works used stealthily by schoolboys; and exquisite as the 
meaning of Milton’s Penseroso is—a rare and, as it were, merely 
aromatic essence, an intellectual attar of roses—yet were that 
meaning sweetly expressed in a prose composition, the feeling 
would be, that the mind that had produced it was that of a genuine 
poet. In the loss of the metrical form, there is, of course, a loss 
of much of the charm; but the test of a poet, in the sense in 
which we at present understand the term, is in the poema, the 
intellectual thing made; and that will survive the metre, as a 
vase will remain when the mould is broken. 

The lyrist or song-writer (using that word now restrictedly) 
differs from the poet proper, as above defined, in this, that his 
object is, not so much to produce a beautiful intellectual com- 
bination or picture in verse, as to express an immediate emo- 
tion. He does not work on and on in an ideal element, linking 
together sweet or majestic fantasies with leisurely and com- 
posed delight; he pours forth a feeling fervidly and at once. 
Passion, as distinct from imagination, is a rough expression of the 
leading quality of the lyrist, as distinct from the pure poet. Of 
course the two may be, and always to some extent are, combined ; 
but the distinction will be found applicable to real examples. 
The French have much lyrical spirit, but little pure poetical 
faculty. Wordsworth was a man of high poetical — with 
far less of the lyrical fire than many other poets—less for ex- 
ample than Byron or Tennyson, ak far less than Burns. Ina 
poet highly endowed, as some poets have been with both, it is 
not difficult to discern, even in long poetical compositions, those 
passages where the lyrist bursts through the poet. And, inva~ 
riably, that which distinguishes such passages, is a certain pecu- 
liarity of sound, swelling or wailing through the ordinary metre. 
Such passages may be pointed out in scores, even in Words- 
worth. In reading such passages, the feeling is that the poet, 
when he wrote them, was unusually excited; that some chord 
was touched, on the touching of which some fountain broke 
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within the soul and the words came big and fast. When this is 
the case in any extraordinary degree, it is a happy dictate of 
art—practised, as we see, by Byron in his Childe Harold, by Ten- 
nyson in his Princess, and even by Keats in his Endymion—to 
interrupt the poem proper, and change into a chant or song. 
Now the lyrist, in the restricted sense, is the man who, instead 
of thus occasionally rising out of poetry into song, sings always, 
and becomes a poet in the act of singing. His is not a process 
of the imaginative intellect working composedly or otherwise 
under the rule of metre; it is the process of giving articulate 
expression in words to a feeling which brings, if not its metre, 
at least its music with it. The hum or cadence, so to speak, 
already exists in the mind of the writer; and he becomes a poet 
to give it vent in words. Hence, in lyrical pieces, the sound 
has a peculiar value; and to give never so close a rendering of 
the mere meaning of the words of a song, apart from the actual 
march or rhythm, could be no adequate translation at all. Hence, 
also, the language of a song, or of a passage in the lyrical spirit, 
may be less strict, and the arrangement of the words may deviate 
more from the just logical order than would be agreeable in a 
purely poetical composition. A circumstance this, to which 
Wordsworth appears not to have sufficiently attended in his 
strictures on the arbitrary diction in use among the poets! 

- Is there, now, any ascertainable connexion between either the 
metrical delicacy and skill of the poet, or the native rhythmic 
power of the lyrist, and technical musical science or taste? The 
question is an intricate one. That there must be some con- 
nexion between the ear for metrical harmony, and what is more 
technically called the musical ear, would seem undeniable; and yet 
facts seem to prove that the connexion must be a very secuniline 
one. Of all the great masters of English verse, Milton alone, as 
Moore remarks, is known to have been accomplished in music. 
It may be that his skill in music assisted him in writing his most 
harmonious verse ; but, if so, other poets have written harmo- 
nious verse without that assistance. The verse of Coleridge is 
always cited as, perhaps, the most musical in the language; yet 
Coleridge had no special gift or learning in music proper. 
Wordsworth was no musician; Byron was no musician; Goethe, 
‘for a German, was no musician. Capable, like all men of 
poetical temperament, of being deeply affected by certain kinds 
of music, none of these pocts was distinguished—indeed very 
few poets have been distinguished—by the possession of the 
so-called musical ear. On the other hand, Browning is said to 
possess this gift ina more than ordinary degree ; and yet musical 
rhythm is the quality least conspicuous in his verses. The 
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faculty, then, of harmonious metrical composition does not 
appear to depend on this natural genius or taste for music as a 
distinct art. Some of the most melodious of our lyrists, even— 
our writers of songs—have been absolutely wanting in musical 
quickness. The schoolmaster who taught Burns in his youth 
has distinctly left it on record, that in the musical department, 
Burns and his brother were the most backward pupils in the 
whole parish. ‘ Robert’s ear, in particular, he says, ‘was 
‘remarkably dull; it was long before I could get him to distin- 
‘guish one tune from another.’ He did, in later life, learn to 
make out an air on the violin; but it seems to have been a work 
of determination. Scott, also, who could, when he liked, write 
a stirring and sonorous ballad, and whose recitation of snatches 
of Scotch song seems to have been something surpassingly fine, 
was notoriously deficient in the musician’s organ of tune. The 
music of such men, therefore, the ideal hum or cadence, moaning 
through their heads as they thought or wrote, must have been 
something altogether different from the voluntarily conceived 
notes of a technical melody. And so, also, with prose speakers. 
The orator is nearly akin to the lyrist; and yet neither are 
orators, any more than lyric poets, invariably endowed with the 
musical ear. Chalmers, whose voice rolled superbly in that 
mighty cadence, to which all his periods seemed to be naturally 
written, was as unapt in music as Scott. Fine singers, on the 
other hand, are often bad, or, as we say, unmusical speakers. 
The spoken remarks with which the vocalist Wilson used to pre- 
face his songs, positively jarred on the ear. 

All this would seem to prove, that our theory of what is called, 
technically, the musical ear, is not yet sufficiently precise to 
enable us to say how the possession or want of this gift would 
affect the faculty of metrical expression. Probably the required 
explanation lies in investigations yet to be undertaken into the 
physiology of common speech, as distinct from the physiology of 
singing. Meanwhile, this, at least, is clear, that for a poet, such 
in native kind, and in professed intention, as Moore was, the 
possession of technical musical knowledge and accomplishment 
is a great advantage, or even an indispensable requisite. Moore 
was not pre-eminently a poet in the stricter sense in which we 
have ventured to discriminate between that term and the term 
lyrist; his Lalla Rookh is a specimen of the best he could do in 
the walk of imaginative creation, and, whatever may be thought 
of the conception of that poem as a metrical romance, a critic 
like Wordsworth would have been very severe on its general 
claims, as a poetical composition. But Moore had, in very high 
degree, the lysieal faculty,—the gifts necessary to a song-writer. 
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Now, a song is not properly at the end of its destiny till it has 
been set to music. But there are two ways in which this end 
may be attained. On the one hand, the poet may write the 
words, thinking of no other music than that which hums through 
his own mind; and the technical musician may come after him, 
providing a musical air such as he conceives to be appropriate. 

But so rare is high skill in this art of musical interpretation, that 
some of the noblest lyrical pieces in the language have either not 
been set to music at all, or been set to music in a manner quite 
miserable. Fancy Tennyson’s stanzas, ‘ Break, break, break,’ set, 
as we are told they have been, by some young lady or other, to 
a merry lilt. As regards the interests of the professional vocalist, 
therefore, it has been found better that, instead of the musical 
composer waiting on the song-writer, the song-writer should wait 
on the musical composer. The remark is as common as a pro- 
verb, that the words of a song are nothing. The silliest trash, 
that would not be readable alone—anything, in short, with 
‘hearts’ and ‘ marble halls’ in it, will pass and = a in singing, if 
the air is good. It is the air to which the hearer listens, it is the 
air that gives him pleasure; and if a piece of verse is really fine, 
he would prefer having it brought before him simply as a piece 
of verse, which he could read as such. Still, as it is the destiny 
of a fine air to be wedded to such words as shall be a true 
articulate interpretation of the inarticulate melody, every musi- 
cian who cannot be his own poet, must have a poet for his brother. 

Now, though a poet, like Scott or Byron, not accomplished in 
music, is able, as all experience proves, to catch, by some means 
or other—often indeed by the help of words previously associated 
with the air,—the meaning of the musician, and so to furnish words 
lyrically appropriate; yet it cannot be doubted that one who 
combines something of the feeling of the musician with the 
genius of the poet, will here have the advantage. Not only are 
there certain conditions determining what syllabic conjunctions 
and other such minutiz are most available for the voice in singing, 
which conditions will be most apparent to one who is himself a 
singer: but the innate capabilities of an air, in respect to the 
words that may be fitted to it, must be more intimately known 
to one who can appreciate the air apart from words, and adopt 
that very air, as it were, as the inarticulate hum with which his 
thoughts must be in unison during the moment of composition. 
Whether by his violin- laying, or by some other means, Burns, 
it is very clear, succeeded in attaining even this ideal perfection 
as a song-writer. The very genius of the old Scottish airs seems 
to have passed into his verse ; so that, where he has written a 
song to an air, it is as if the song and the air had been born 
yogether. 
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Moore, even more peculiarly than Burns, was a writer of songs 
to musical melodies. The songs of Burns, and those of Beranger, 
are such, both in meaning and composition, that they may be 
read or spoken, and still lose nothing in the appreciation of the 
most fastidious critic. In the songs of Moore, one is perpetually 
reminded, by certain artificialities of thought and diction, that 
they were written for the singer’s voice, and are to be read with 
that allowance. A singer himself, of much sweetness and feeling, 
and accustomed from his boyhood to the keys of the piano, 
though never a profound or highly educated musician, Moore 
had an instinctive perception from the first of his true vocation 
as a poet. Whenever he met with a fine air, he wrote words to 
it. Among the pieces he has left behind him are songs to the 
airs of all nations—Sicilian airs, Neapolitan airs, Savoyard airs, 
French airs, English airs, airs of Mozart and Beethoven, even 
Persian, Turkish, and Mahratta airs. His greatest and most 
congenial work, however, in this kind, was his collection of songs 
for the Irish melodies. The spirit of Irish nationality, driven by 
pains and penalties from the field of political activity, had taken 
the shape of a movement for the revival of ancient national tradi- 
tions, and, above all, of ancient national music; and it was the 
happy destiny of Moore to be the poet of this movement. His 
lines to the ‘ Harp of his Country,’ in themselves an example of 
what is exquisite in a song, as distinct from a pure poetical com- 
position, contain also the true boast of his life. 


‘ Dear harp of my country! in darkness I found thee, 
The cold chain of silence had hung o’er thee long, 
When proudly, my own island harp, I unbound thee, 
And gave all thy chords to love, freedom, and song ! 
The warm lay of love, and the light note of gladness, 
Have waken’d thy fondest, thy liveliest thrill; 
But, so oft thou hast echo’d the deep sigh of sadness, 
That even in thy mirth it will steal from thee still ! 


‘ Dear harp of my country! farewell to thy numbers, 
This sweet wreath of song is the last we shall twine! 
Go, sleep with the sunshine of Fame on thy slumbers, 
Till touched by some hand less unworthy than mine; 
If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or lover, 
Have throbb’d at our lay, ’tis thy glory alone; 
I was but as the wind passing heedlessly over, 
And all the wild sweetness I wak’d was thy own.’ 


Well then may Ireland accept Moore as her national and 
pee poet. Out of Ireland, however, as we have already said, 
e will be remembered best as the song-writer of a more restricted 
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circle of associations and feelings. Among the poets of England, 
he will hold place chiefly as the singer of the characteristic joys 
and melancholies of parlours and salons. All his songs, however 
various in theme—merely Anacreontic and convivial as too many 
of them are, and these, in our opinion, the poorest and worst; or 
touching, as many of them do, deeper and more tender chords, 
so that even the solitary reader of them will be moved to luxu- 
rious tears; or, rising as some of them do, into a really glorious 
Tyrtean strain—carry in them evidences of their origin in, and 
their fitness for, what may be called the festive mes of indoor 
artificial life. But to be the poet even of parlours and salons 
was, as we have said before, no mean function; and in as far as 
Moore performed this function well, in as far as, while enhancin 
social joys, and promoting genial melancholies, his Muse serve 
virtue and not vice, let his name be remembered with affec- 
tionate praise. And so, Ireland continuing to be proud of him, 
and young men and maidens in Ireland and England too con- 
tinuing to sing his choicest songs while their hearts are tending 
towards the kind and noble, may the grass be green and the sun- 
shine pleasant on his sequestered English grave! 


Art. IX.—Report of the Commissioners appointed to examine and 
report upon the Proceedings and Practice of the Courts of 
Common Law. 


Tue relation of debtor and creditor being nearly co-extensive 
with our adult population, we know few subjects of more general 
interest than the state of the laws which are conversant with debt, 
and the proceedings of the tribunals which enforce them. If to 
be able to enforce a pecuniary claim, without the risk of incurring 
disproportionate expense, be a social right; and if it is reasonable 
that every man should be able to resist a questionable claim 
without the danger of being ruined by costs, then, on these 

unds alone, we must all have a direct interest in the proceed- 
ings of the courts of law. But if we further take into the account 
the great variety of the other relations and circumstances of life 
in which litigation may occur, it will be obvious that society 
abounds with transactions liable to dispute, and that every man 
of property must be deeply interested in the excellences and 
vices of our tribunals, The monied man lends his capital to the 
needy man upon this or that legal security; the seller of land, 
by his agreement with the parila, becomes liable to the juris- 
diction of the courts of equity as well as of law. Every contract in 
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commerce ; every bargain and sale; every tenancy of land or houses; 
every marriage settlement, and every will; in a word, almost 
every dealing between man, and man may end in a quarrel, and 
make all the parties concerned in it the helpless victims of the 
lawyers and the law. ‘Etiam solitario homini, atque in agro 
‘vitam agenti; atque iis etiam qui vendunt, emunt, educunt, 
‘locant contrahendisque negotiis implicantur, justitia ad rem 
‘ gerendam necessaria est.’ It would be happy indeed for society, 
if the virtue of which Cicero here speaks were potent enough 
to regulate the dealings of men. The many thousands of causes 
already tried in the County Courts are a melancholy proof that 
men require to be stimulated to do justice, by courts invested 
with powers more formidable to the delinquent, than the neg- 
lected stings of conscience. Hence it follows, that whether the 
laws themselves are oppressive, or obsolete, or obscure, or whether 
the proceedings of the tribunals which administer the laws are 
dilatory, unintelligible, or costly, there is in either case a sub- 
stantial grievance to be redressed. 

Now, upon further consideration, it will appear that the present 
demand for law-reform is founded chiefly upon the latter of these 
two grievances. It is not, in fact, the laws which are complained 
of, but rather the course of proceedings and practice in the higher 
courts of judicature which are deemed inconsistent with the com- 
mon sense of mankind. And thus, whilst at first sight this view 
of its objects may seem to depreciate the dignity of the popular 
feeling, yet in truth the matter is one of more practical and per- 
sonal interest than any political or social reform that is likely to 
be canvassed in our time. 

Within the last four years a great revolution has taken place 
in the judicature of the country, by the establishment of about 
sixty new civil tribunals called County Courts. They were first 
instituted in the year 1846, ‘for the more easy recovery of small 
debts not exceeding twenty pounds,’ taking the place of the 
ancient court of the same name, whose dilatory proceedings had 
rendered it obsolete; and absorbing all those minor courts of 
request which had been granted from time to time to various 
districts by local acts of parliament. So favourably was the new 
institution received, and so well did it execute its work, that in 
1850 its jurisdiction was extended by parliament to all ‘debts, 
demands, and damages,’ not exceeding the sum of fifty pounds 
(saving, however, a concurrent jurisdiction in the superior courts 
in cases when the parties live more than twenty miles apart, if 
they prefer to sue in them), and also to certain cases of insolvency. 
Upon the establishment of this new jurisdiction, a serious mistake 
was made by Lord Chancellor Cottenham, to whom the first 
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appointment of the new judges was entrusted. He appears to 
have entertained no idea that the new tribunals would ever 
become of much more importance that the petty courts of request 
which had preceded them; and accordingly, proceeding on that 
supposition, and profoundly respecting vested interests, he con- 
ceived that the judges of the abolished petty courts had a stronger 
claim to the lucrative and important judgeships of the new County 

Courts than any of the most accomplished and learned candidates. 
In consequence of this mistaken view, several of these judges 
have turned out to be very unequal to the onerous and respon- 
sible duties cast upon them by successive statutes. As a body, 
they have acquitted themselves most creditably, for the excep- 
tions have not been many. Nevertheless it cannot be supposed 
that the new courts have attracted that degree of confidence 
and respect which they would certainly have received had Lord 
Cottenham, with better judgment, appointed in the first instance 
the ablest men he had the power of selecting. Still the fact is 
clear, that notwithstanding this original defect in the appoint- 
ments, the County Courts have effected a revolution in the 
practical proceedings of English law. Not only almost every 
description of dispute within the prescribed limits is now settled 
within the precincts of these courts, but it often happens that 
bond fide claims of a higher amount are squeezed down by the 
claimant to the concentrated form of fifty pounds in order to 
gain the benefit of the cheap and speedy action of this tribunal, 
at the expense of a loss on the claim of its excess over the 
statutory limitation. 

' So far, then, public opinion has found its just expression in the 
legislature, and the right and luxury of litigation without the risk 
of ruinous costs has been granted by parliament to the people. 
But the arbitrary boundary of the new courts next suggests the 
great question, whether there is any good reason why the advan- 
tages, now proved by experience to be possessed by the inferior 
tribunals, should not be made the basis of a reform of the 
superior? and why the learned decisions of the latter, should not 
be made as available and inexpensive to the public as those of 
the former? What a strange spectacle do the superior courts 
now present! In them are seated in judgment the most accom- 
plished lawyers of the land. Twice a year the ae into 
our counties to dispense justice in all the pomp of a Royal Com- 
mission; a learned and eloquent bar attend their sittings, and 
no man ever charges their decisions with a taint of corruption 
or partiality. Yet, notwithstanding these apparent advantages, 
what is the result? The public are no longer suitors in those 
courts, unless they are driven into them by stern necessity; and 
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the actions tried in them may be counted by tens, whilst the suits 
in the County Courts may be reckoned by thousands. To what 
is this anomalous state of things to be attributed? The law 
which they administer is the same; and the judges of the supe- 
rior courts are the best that England can produce. The reason 
is therefore only to be found in the difference which still exists 
between the practice of the popular and the unpopular tribunals. 
Permit us to conduct our reader for a short time on a visit to the 
actual scene of the two rival systems: there let us discover 
wherein the popularity of the one and the dislike to the other 
consist, and consider whether the general impression of each is 
derived from facts or from fancy. 

If any observant person, then, will accompany us into one 
of the County Courts, and watch the proceedings in a few of 
the suits which are there in course of trial, he will soon perceive 
that no technical forms whatever are tolerated, save such as are 
absolutely necessary to set in motion the machinery of the tri- 
bunal. It is obvious that the defendant must receive a notice of 
the plaintiff’s intention to sue him, and particulars of the nature 
of his claim. On the other hand, the plaintiff ought also in fair- 
ness to be apprised, if the defendant intends to rely on any 
unusual or special defence which may require peculiar evidence 
to rebut. These simple preliminaries being complied with, our 
visitor will find both the parties actually confronted in court 
without the intervention of any other forms. The dispute is 
then brought to a crisis and a close. Each party, by his own 
mouth, or by his attorney or his counsel Gt he thinks fit to 
employ them), respectively explains his case, and substantiates 
his claim or his defence by the evidence of himself and his wit- 
nesses. The judge oniglary his experience and authority to 
exclude all immaterial matter, and terminates the cause either 
by summing up the evidence and obtaining a verdict from a 
jury, or (if a jury has not been required by the parties) by 
delivering his own judgment on the law and the facts of the 
case. Upon that judgment execution is awarded, and so the 
whole case is conclusively and entirely disposed of, unless either 
party should take advantage of the privilege of appealing, which 

as been secured by an act of parliament passed in 1850. But 
in that case the appeal is to be carried on in the simplest form 
of a statement either agreed upon by both parties, or settled by 
the judge, and is to be decided without delay by a court con- 
sisting of two puisne judges of one of the superior courts at 
Westminster. This controlling power is absolutely essential for 
the ends of justice, as an antidote to anomalous, or ignorant, or 
partial decisions. 
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appointment of the new judges was entrusted. He appears to 
have entertained no idea that the new tribunals would ever 
become of much more importance that the petty courts of request 
which had preceded them; and prem ooh proceeding on that 
supposition, and profoundly respecting vested interests, he con- 
ceived that the Salgen of the abolished petty courts had a stronger 
claim to the lucrative and important judgeships of the new County 
Courts than any of the most accomplished and learned candidates. 
In consequence of this mistaken view, several of these judges 
have turned out to be very unequal to the onerous and respon- 
sible duties cast upon them by successive statutes. As a body, 
they have acquitted themselves most creditably, for the excep- 
tions have not been many. Nevertheless it cannot be supposed 
that the new courts have attracted that degree of confidence 
and respect which they would certainly have received had Lord 
Cottenham, with better judgment, appointed in the first instance 
the ablest men he had the power of selecting. Still the fact is 
clear, that notwithstanding this original defect in the appoint- 
ments, the County Courts have effected a revolution in the 
practical proceedings of English law. Not only almost every 
description of dispute within the prescribed limits is now settled 
within the precincts of these courts, but it often happens that 
bond fide claims of a higher amount are squeezed down by the 
claimant to the concentrated form of fifty pounds in order to 
gain the benefit of the cheap and speedy action of this tribunal, 
at the expense of a loss on the claim of its excess over the 
statutory limitation. 

So far, then, public opinion has found its just expression in the 
legislature, and the right and luxury of litigation without the risk 
of ruinous costs has been granted by parliament to the people. 
But the arbitrary boundary of the new courts next suggests the 
great question, whether there is any good reason why the advan- 
tages, now proved by experience to be possessed by the inferior 
tribunals, should not be made the basis of a reform of the 
superior? and why the learned decisions of the latter, should not 
be made as available and inexpensive to the public as those of 
the former? What a strange spectacle do the superior courts 
now present! In them are seated in judgment the most accom- 
plished lawyers of the land. Twice a year the — into 
our counties to dispense justice in all the pomp of a Royal Com- 
mission; a ipaensd and eloquent bar attend their sittings, and 
no man ever charges their decisions with a taint of corruption 
or partiality. Yet, notwithstanding these apparent advantages, 
what is the result? The public are no longer suitors in those 
courts, unless they are driven into them by stern necessity; and 
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the actions tried in ¢iem may be counted by tens, whilst the suits 
in the County Courts may be reckoned by thousands. To what 
is this anomalous state of things to be attributed? The law 
which they administer is the same; and the judges of the supe- 
rior courts are the best that England can produce. The reason 
is therefore only to be found in the difference which still exists 
between the practice of the popular and the unpopular tribunals. 
Permit us to conduct our reader for a short time on a visit to the 
actual scene of the two rival systems: there let us discover 
wherein the popularity of the one and the dislike to the other 
consist, and consider whether the general impression of each is 
derived from facts or from fancy. 

If any observant person, then, will accompany us into one 
of the r, ove Courts, and watch the proceedings in a few of 
the suits which are there in course of trial, he will soon perceive 
that no technical forms whatever are tolerated, save such as are 
absolutely necessary to set in motion the machinery of the tri- 
bunal. It is obvious that the defendant must receive a notice of 
the plaintiff’s intention to sue him, and particulars of the nature 
of his claim. On the other hand, the plaintiff ought also in fair- 
ness to be apprised, if the defendant intends to rely on any 
unusual or special defence which may require peculiar evidence 
to rebut. These simple preliminaries being complied with, our 
visitor will find both the parties actually confronted in court 
without the intervention of any other forms. The dispute is 
then brought to a crisis and a close. Each party, by his own 
mouth, or by his attorney or his counsel Gf he thinks fit to 
employ them), respectively explains his case, and substantiates 
his claim or his defence by the evidence of himself and his wit- 
nesses. The judge pos hen his experience and authority to 
exclude all immaterial matter, and terminates the cause either 
by summing up the evidence and obtaining a verdict from a 
jury, or (if a jury has not been required by the Pott by 
delivering his own judgment on the law and the facts of the 
case. Upon that judgment execution is awarded, and so the 
whole case is conclusively and entirely disposed of, unless either 
party should take advantage of the privilege of appealing, which 

as been secured by an act of parliament passed in 1850. But 
in that case the appeal is to be carried on in the simplest form 
of a statement either agreed upon by both parties, or settled by 
the judge, and is to be decided without delay by a court con- 
sisting of two puisne judges of one of the superior courts at 
Westminster. This controlling power is absolutely essential for 
the ends of justice, as an antidote to anomalous, or ignorant, or 
partial decisions. 
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Here, then, it is clearly seen that no needless expenditure, 
either of time or money, is incurred, though the exigencies of the 
suitors are fully satisfied. Ifthe ultimate object of litigation in 
courts of law is the speedy attainment of a just and legal decision 
on the point in dispute by a competent tribunal, that object may 
certainly be accomplished here. ‘These courts have also this great 
merit—that their decisions are attainable at such a moderate 
expense, that no man is deterred from enforcing in them a claim 
which he considers just, or from resisting one which he deems 
unfounded. 

We now invite the same inquirer to examine with us the 
course of proceedings in an action brought to recover the sum of 
fifty guineas, which being beyond the jurisdiction of the County 
Court, must be commenced in one of the superior courts at West- 
minster, and tried at Nist Prius. Let him ask the attorney for 
the claimant to narrate to him in detail the various forms which 
must necessarily have been there complied with in order to 
obtain a judgment for the sum in question; and further to point 
out all the rocks and shoals on which the most just demand is 
likely to make shipwreck. He will learn, to his great surprise, 
that before any = step is taken, a very important preliminary 
question must be considered—namely, what hind of an action, 
out of the various forms of action known to the English law, 
should be selected as cognate to the particular claim. When this 
point is settled, a writ of summons is served upon the defendant 
to inform him that the action is commenced. Even in this early 
proceeding, (which is only the faintest embryo of what is coming,) 
several casualties may not improbably occur. Not only must the 
particular species of the family of actions be finally selected in 
this writ, but the christian and sirnames of all the parties must 
be truly stated. Then, if the writ cannot be served upon the 
defendant, a writ of distringas must be obtained to compel him 
to appear; and in the case of either writ, a variety of questions 
are allowed to be raised as to the regularity of the writ itself, of 
the copy served, and of the mode of service. 

But supposing the ‘appearance’ of the defendant to have 
been secured by the writ, does that import that the two parties 
are now confronted before the tribunal, and that the trial is 
about to begin? By no means, Though the ‘appearance’ was 
in ancient times a reality, it has for centuries degenerated into 
a pleasant fiction in the shape of an entry made in a book by the 
defendant or his attorney, simply stating that he has appeared ; 
and it is only at this moment that he is supposed to be in a 
proper condition to receive further information from his ad- 
versary. 
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After the ‘ appearance’ is secured, we come next in order to 
the ‘ pleadings.’ Our readers will probably suppose that by this 
term are meant the oral disputations of the counsel at the trial. 
Far from it. By the ‘pleadings’ are meant the written alterca- 
tions of the two parties in certain technical language and forms, 
in which alone they are now carried on. This stage of every 
action tried in the superior courts is in general so Little known 
and understood, that it deserves, we think, a little further ex- 
planation. In the days of the Plantagenets and the Tudors, the 

_ appearance brought the disputants vis-a-vis before the court, 
where their mutual altercations prior to the calling of witnesses 
were carried on in Norman French. By-and-by the custom of 
exchanging these counter-statements in writing crept in, and 
became the foundation of the present system of special pleading. 
This system has been firmly established for several centuries, and 
it was not till the reign of George II., that the Norman dialect 
was formally abandoned in them, or an absurd kind of engross- 
ment called ‘ court-hand,’ finally dispensed with. 

Such being the origin of the system of pleading, we will next 
show in what shape it has clothed itself in modern times, and 
what are its bearings and meaning in relation to the action which 
it always precedes. The theory upon which it rests is logical 
and scientific. The intention of the mutual allegations is to sift 
out the point of controversy between the parties prior to the 
trial, and by throwing aside at each step the matter admitted b 
each, to narrow the inquiry to one or more propositions, which 
both dispute. Suppose, as an illustration, that an action is 
brought upon a lease of a house, to recover damages for a breach 
of a covenant, by which the defendant bound himself to repair 
the premises. To the plaintiff’s statement of this injury, which 
is called his ‘ declaration,’ the defendant must put in an answer, 
which is called his ‘plea.’ Perhaps in this case it may suit his 
purpose to plead that though the breach complained of was com- 
mitted, yet he had been re/eased from responsibility for it by the 
plaintiff before the commencement of the action. To this the 
paintiff may answer in his ‘replication,’ that though it is true 
that such a release was given, yet it has no legal effect, because, 
in fact, he was under the influence of unlawful imprisonment and 
violence at the time when he executed the releasing instrument. 
This the defendant may be supposed to deny, by his ‘ rejoinder,” 
declaring that, on the contrary, the plaintiff gave the release volun- 
tarily, and not under the circumstances of force stated in the 
replication. Here the pleadings (which are clothed in language 
only known to the pleaders,) are brought to a close, because the 
parties have arrived at a proposition affirmed by one and denied 
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by the other. And when the ‘issue’ so evolved, is carried to 
trial, it will be unnecessary to prove the execution of the lease, 
for that is admitted by the defendant in his plea. Nor would it 
be material to prove the release, for the plaintiff, in his turn, 
admitted its existence in his replication. ‘The jury would only 
have to consider whether that admitted release of the admitted 
lease was executed under unlawful influence or not; so that the 
trial would turn entirely upon the circumstances of that trans- 
action. Hence it also appears that the system has the virtue 
of limiting the evidence at the trial to those points which are 
really in dispute, and relieves the parties from coming provided 
with the evidence which bears only on those parts of the trans- 
action on which all are agreed. 

Such being the apparent and theoretical advantages of special 
pleading, are there no countervailing vices which exceed the total 
of its virtues? In the first place, the practice is not consistent 
with the theory. According to the latter, a single issue is beau- 
tifully and scientifically oneal by the pleadings; and the case, 
with all its incidents, concentrated in one simple proposition. 
In practice, however, the defendant is allowed, if he thinks fit, 
to put in several pleas, or answers to the plaintiff’s case, even of 
the most contradictory nature. These of course lead to as many 
separate issues, or points of decision; and in this way the case 
is often as much complicated and perplexed as if it had been 
allowed to take its course without the aid of pleading. In the 
next place, this portion of the English legal system has called 
into existence, and still maintains, a class of lawyers known by 
the name of ‘special pleaders.’ The work and occupation of 
this peculiar body is, we believe, unknown to the lawyers of any 
other nation. It is in the dingy chambers of these gentlemen 
that the paper missiles above described, are fabricated which 
the unconscious clients are made to hurl at each other through 
the hands of their respective attorneys. There is probably no 

rofession so little known to the public at large as this recluse 
anes of special pleaders. Indeed, it is a common error to 
suppose that by a special — is meant a superior species of 
the genus barrister, specially employed as an advocate in the 
more difficult branches of his profession. It will doubtless sur- 
prise many of our readers to be told that a special pleader is not 
a barrister at all, but only a kind of amphibious person, standing, 
as it were, midway by himself, between the inner circle of the 
bar, and the outer court of the attornies. He does not present 
himself to be examined for an attorney, nor is he called by any 
inn of court to the degree of the bar; but being a member of 
one of those inns, he obtains a licence to practice from the 
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authorities, and announces himself to the world as a pleader. 
The business of these gentlemen, as their name imports, is pro- 
fessedly the preparation upon folio sheets of those counter- 
allegations called pleadings, which have already been described. 
They are also very generally consulted in the first stages of 
litigation, as to the expediency of commencing and defending 
actions; and at a later stage, as to the evidence which will be 
required at the trial. They are generally well versed in the art 
of pleading, and well informed in their profession generally ; and 
being contented with a scale of fees ranging from a guinea to 
seven-and-sixpence, they are almost invariably consulted in the 
preliminary stages of a suit. But in addition to these employ- 
ments, they all take pupils, if they can get them, who are allowed 
to attend daily in their chambers, and draw the rough drafts of 
pleadings and opinions, which are afterwards revised by the 
pleader. With this system of special pleading, therefore, is now 
associated the entire legal education of the common-law bar. It 
will be shown by-and-by how the defects of that education may 
be imputed to the school in which it is obtained. And as this 
topic will be referred to again, we need only remark here, that 
the technical and synthetical teaching, which is all that the 
pleader’s chambers can supply, will seriously cramp the attain- 
ments of the bar until it is superseded by some healthier plan. 
Finally, no one will deny that the suitor is greatly aggrieved, 
who is compelled to run the risk of failure, not from the want of 
merits in his case, but because the ignorance, or negligence, or 
the mere error in judgment of his pleader may have taken a 
false step in the pleadings. 

Having now introduced our inquirer into the secret laboratory 
in which the preliminary processes of the case must be worked 
out, and having seen how the whole matter of the dispute is 
thrown into the crucible of the pleader, where foreign substances 
are separated, and the controversy is made to assume the sha 
in which it is to appear at the trial, we will resume our sketch of 
the perils to which the suitor is exposed in the ordinary course 
of proceedings. 

The cause may be supposed to have ridden safely over all 
difficulties up to the appearance of the defendant, and to have 
reached the pleader’s chambers in the shape of instructions to 
draw the declaration. He quickly obeys those instructions, and 
that document is conveyed in the course of a few days by 
the plaintiff’s attorney to the attorney of the defendant. He, 
in his turn, consults hzs pleader, and instructs him to prepare a 
plea. But at this and every other stage of the pleadings, the 
pleader has to consider whether he shall ‘ plead’ or ‘ demur-— 
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that is to say, if the declaration, or any subsequent pleading, 
‘appears to the adversary to be insufficient upon the face of it, 
(according to the rules of pleading,) either as to the substance of 
the case, or the manner in which it is set forth, the pleader 
will have recourse to a demurrer. The effect of a demurrer 
(which may be either general or special, as it is addressed to the 
substantial or the formal insufficiency,) is to admit the facts stated 
in the pleading demurred to; to withdraw it from the consider- 
ation of a jury: and to submit to the court, to which the action 
belongs, whether the party demurring is not entitled to its judg- 
ment on the score of the insufficiency of such pleading. This is 
a risk to which every plaintiff and every defendant is now obliged 
to submit each pleading which he delivers to the other side. And 
thus it happens, to the disgrace of our judicature, that cases are 
os oe of in our courts upon points utterly immaterial to the 
real controversy between the parties. But if no opportunity 
presents itself for demurring, then the pleadings proceed through 
more or fewer stages, as the case may be, until one or more 
issues of fact are evolved. To describe the different categories 
under which pleas are ranged in the natural histories of this 
peculiar composition, would be tiresome and unprofitable: suffice 
it to say, that experience has furnished a complete armoury of 
weapons, of which the pleader will skilfully avail himself, ac- 
cording to the movements of the enemy. The warfare is carried 
on by dexterous subtlety rather than principles of law, and a 
victory in pleading is more a triumph of tactics, than of justice, 
or reason, or common sense. 

The narrative of the attorney has now reached to the joinder 
of an issue of fact between the parties. The next step is to 
submit that issue to a jury, for which end the cumbrous and 
antiquated machinery of a trial at Misi Prius must be set in 
motion. The issue must be ‘made up and delivered; the pro- 
ceedings must be entered upon record’ on a parchment roll, and 
that roll must be entered in the office of the court. Then comes 
a complicated process for assembling the jury. Two writs, called 
the venire and the distringas are required, although both are 
founded upon an obsolete practice, and are now pure fictions. 
Notice of trial must next be given, and finally, the cause must be 
‘ entered for trial’ by the judge’s marshal. ‘These costly, and for 
the most part idle ceremonies, must severally be performed to 
the letter. Any inattention to the minutest accuracy is obnoxious 
to very serious consequences. Lastly, the day of trial arrives. 
The judge and jury are seated. ‘Then the junior counsel for the 
plaintiff opens—that is, reads a short abstract of the pleadings; 
the senior counsel states his case. to the jury; the witnesses to 
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prove it are examined ; the counsel for the defendant makes his 
speech, and either calls witnesses or not, as he thinks fit; the 
judge sums up the evidence, and the jury return their verdict. 

ere it might be supposed that the weary and excited suitor 
would be at rest. But alas! though the verdict may be in his 
favour, it is too often a delusion and a snare. He still trembles 
at the thought that a new trial, with all its frightful accumulation 
of costs, may be granted in the ensuing term; or perhaps his 
defeated adversary may move the court above in arrest of judg- 
ment; or by various other means the case may be carried, by 
way of appeal, from the court to which it belongs to the Court 
of Exchequer Chamber, and from that court of appeal to the 
supreme tribunal of the House of. Lords. 

Such is a faint outline of the ordinary course of an action, and 
the pitfalls and snares and manceuvres to which the suitor in the 
superior courts is exposed. Such, too, is the course of practice 
oe which every man who has ever brought an action in them 
must have passed, though much of it may have been concealed 
from his view. We invite our readers to remember the proceed- 
ings of the County Court, and then to look on this picture and 
on that. 

We have seen, with considerable satisfaction, a Report which 
has lately been sent in by the commissioners appointed to 
examine the state of pleading and practice in the common-law 
courts. That document, which is placed at the head of this 
article, is the result of much labour and learning. It proposes 
to expunge many idle forms which are sg useless except to 
tax the suitor. It goes so far as to abolish the distinction be- 
tween the forms of actions, and relaxes the present barbarous 
technicality required in the language of pleadings. But the 
learned commissioners have left one fatal poison in the system, 
which, in the present temper of society, will but tend to corrode 
and destroy it; for they hope to leave unscathed, in all its 
pristine glory, the very art oi special pleading itself. Imbued 
with the atmosphere of our old legal system; bred in all its 
antiquated forms; familiar with the technical unrealities and 
technical jargon of Westminster, the commissioners have neither 
had the heart nor the nerve to consider their subject as res 
integra, and to recast the whole proceedings of the courts; but 
have been contented with paring down small excrescences, and 


abolishing some useless expenses, which still swell bills of costs. . 


It may be, that their proposals will be carried into effect; but 

any such measure will be a nfére measure of transition. The great 

experiment which has been already tried, to the entire satisfac- 

tion of the country, has leavened society with the desire for law 
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reform. It is in vain for the learned to smother any longer the 
searching inquiries of common sense. It is impossible to rescue 
their esoteric mysteries from the full glare of investigation. Li- 
tigation is sweet to human nature. We all rejoice in the reflec- 
tion that we are able to enforce our rights. Some hundred 
thousands of suits have been tried before our new and popular 
tribunal, and the people are satisfied with its decisions. Few 
complaints have been heard against it, and no petitions have 
been presented for its abolition. Can we, then, be surprised, that 
if this court, which recognises neither the rules nor the practice 
of pleading, has so well answered its purpose, the public should 
conclude that what is good for the many must be good for the 
few? and that as the services of the special pleader have been 
dispensed with in one, so he may safely be cashiered in the 
other? Every man now feels it to be a grievance, that whilst he 
ean enforce his claim to fifty pounds, without the intervention of 
the pleader, and without the aid of any forms except plain 
notices in the vernacular tongue, he cannot recover fifty guineas 
under similar circumstances, without running the gauntlet 
through all the ensnaring forms described above, besides many 
other difficulties which it would be tedious to detail. The 
grievance lies in this, that the cause may be endangered on 
various grounds, as by the errors of his pleader, or the negligence 
or mistakes of his attorney, before it has even arrived at the 
threshold of the tribunal. Strange as it may seem, it is too true, 
that hundreds of suitors have heard the judgment of the court 
solemnly given against their just claims, because their special 
pleader had made some false step in the pleading, to which his 
artful adversary had eagerly demurred. It would be more 
tolerable if the special pleading were intelligible to common 
sense, and were capable of being understood and controlled by 
the suitor. But, on the contrary, it is an art of the subtlest 
texture, known in its depths to only a few scores of persons, and 
to the suitor hardly less comprehensible than the outlandish 
dialect of the Bosjesmans. He, therefore, does not even see, 
much less understand or control, the pleadings drawn in his 
case. The drafts are silently transmitted from chamber to 
chamber in the Temple, until one day he is, perhaps, informed 
by his attorney, with a face of dismay and vexation, that the 
enemy has ‘demurred’ to his last pleading. Then he discovers, 
to his amazement, that he must prepare for the solemn argument 
at Westminster of some nice point in the rules of pleading, which 
the lawyers, like surgeons in the anatomy theatre, will dissect at 
his expense with the keenest relish. Nor will his surprise be 
diminished, when he listens to the discussion of his own familiar 
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case, and hears the ments of the counsel framed, and the 
judgment of the court delivered, upon grounds entirely artificial, 
and as foreign to the real merits of the cause as if it had been 
the suit of some other individual. 

Now if there were no other specks in our system, here at least 
it is plain that there is ample room for improvement. To the 
objection that might have been plausibly urged in days gone by, 
that to dispense with pleading would be simply impracticable, 
experience now answers, that it is both practicable and safe. It 
may be urged, that the abolition of pleading will tend to relax 
the strict rules of evidence, and open the door for the admission 
of all kinds of proofs of all the possible points in the case. We 
reply, that the authority of the judge at the trial is quite suffi- 
cient to confine the parties to the real points at issue, and that, 
armed also with ample powers of amendment, he will always be in 
a condition to see substantial justice done. If it were not true 
that this result would be thus secured, we should now see the 
County Courts as empty and‘unpopular as they are in fact crowded 
and appreciated. The truth is, that pleading was abolished in 
those courts, and the judges were left to shift for themselves. 


' They at once comprehended their situation, and vigorously shaped 


their proceedings upon a new and independent model. 

But we must not expect this great improvement to be origin- 
ated by the legal profession. We have said that the education of 
the bar is connected with the system of special pleading. They 
act and re-act upon each other. He who has learned the art of 
special pleading, and stored his book-shelves and his mind with 
its curiosities, will always be unwilling to unlearn it. And that 
Art, which has thus nursed so many lawyers, and created so many 
splendid fortunes, is sure to meet wish tenderness and respect 
from the great family who treat her as their mother. 

In the department of legal education, then, not less than in 
the practice of the courts, there is great need of improvement. 
The present system of education is so defective, that a literal 
account of it may probably be thought incredible. The following 
statement, however, will be found to be strictly accurate. When 
a young man from the university, or from school, proposes to go 
to the common-law bar, he is placed in the chambers of a special 

ader. For the consideration of one hundred per he will 

ave the privilege of attending those chambers daily, and observ- 


ing the business which passes through them. Here the acute 

and busy pleader quickly imbues a promising disciple with the 

spirit of his own subtlety. He delivers no lectures on the origin 

and principles of law, but he can quote, at a moment’s notice, 

hundreds of the reported cases. He does not even discourse to 
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his pupils upon the principles of special pleading, but he steeps 
them in the very art itself, by giving them declarations and other 
pleadings to prepare. Occupied in this laboratory of the pleader, 
the student remains with him. six months, or a year, or still 
longer if he is so disposed. He will then attend the chambers 
of a conveyancer, (if he did not do so before he went to the 
pleader), and there watch with surprise, and even awe, the costly 
mode of transferring real property, and the fashion of family 
settlements. He next requests one of the benchers of his inn to 
epee him; and, after the payment of certain heavy fees, and 
ue proof that he has eaten the eo number of term dinners, 
he is actually called to the bar. His circuit and quarter sessions 
having been next selected, the young barrister presents himself 
in those courts in a new wig nk, gown, and (if we has been in- 
dustrious as a student) he is ready to draw declarations, se or 
replications, and to argue upon the nicest subtleties of special 
a. But of the law administered in those courts he has not 
en invited to learn one tittle. The difficult and miscellaneous 
criminal law of England has formed no part of his education. 
His tutor was probably as ignorant as himself of that extensive 
branch of our laws which relates to the administration of the 
poor-laws. The law of evidence, also, which is in continual 
operation during every trial of every kind, has never been the 
subject of any regular instruction. that he descends into the 
arena, learned in matters where knowledge is useless, and igno- 
rant where learning is indispensable. Hence it happens that the 
first brief entrusted to the young barrister is often the cause of 
more alarm than satisfaction, because the dread of exposing his 
ignorance outweighs all the pleasure which his pas Mins to 
business would otherwise confer. It is in fact only now that his 
practical education commences. He, is drifted away on the wide 
and menacing sea of severe competition, with no aid but his own 
faculties, and with no instruction but his own observation. Nisi 
Prius business is, for the most part, confined to counsel of some 
years’ standing. The practice of the young barrister is therefore 
concerned with the criminal court of the Assizes and the courts 
of Quarter Sessions. It seems to him a hopeless task to reduce 
under any clear classification the miscellaneous laws with which 
they: are conversant. He therefore gives up the search after 
principles, and degenerates into a practical casuist. 

In defence of this existing school of law, it may be urged that 
as pleading is so considerable a branch of the coemimker pro- 
cedure, it is indispensable as a subject of study, and that a work 
which it requires skill to do must be learnt by doing. Or: wabdvras 
ei We concede it. If the life 
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of the art of pleading is protracted longer, it will still be essential 
for the student to incorporate that system in his mind. Yet 
even assuming that the special pleader will survive our day, 
surely the time is come when a higher and more philosophical 
education should be guaranteed to candidates for the bar. We 
say, the time is come, not in the idle sense in which the 
phrase is often used, but we say emphatically it is come, because 
the bar is now threatened with dispersion from London. The 
County Courts are so rapidly absorbing the litigation of the 
people, that either the superior courts must be made more 
pular, or large bodies of the bar will detach themselves from 
Sondam and from sheer necessity become attached to the coun- 
try tribunals. What will then the effect of the loss of the 
society of the most eminent of their brethren in the courts at 
Westminster, in consultations, in chambers, and in the robing 
rooms, upon men who have neither been indoctrinated as stu- 
dents with the general principles of law, nor tested as to their 
attainments by an examination for their ‘call’? Alas! we be- 
lieve that when the bar thus lose the great advantages derived 
from mutual communication and competition in the metropolis ; 
and the opportunities now afforded them of seeing business done 
by the a est men before the most accomplished judges—de- 
prived of these advantages, and coming to settle in the coun 
with no better education than the technicalities of the pleaders’ 
chambers, we believe that they will fall into a position most 
damaging to their standing and their fame. From this calamity 
the advantages of the metropolitan bar have hitherto rescued 
that great and important body. Whilst concentrated in London, 
each individual has drawn something from the stock of credit 
earned by his greatest leaders. ‘The eloquence and learning of 
our best advocates, such as Mansfield and Erskine, Scarlett and 
Brougham, Follett and Thesiger, have shed a lustre over the 
whole profession, and concealed its defects from the public eye. 
The monopoly of the legal business of England in the superior 
courts ; a high scale of fees; vehement rivalry; and the prospect 
of the highest places in the state, have served to stimulate our 
great men to educate themselves for greatness. But now when 
the monopoly of business is broken down, and the bar seems 
about to be dispersed into the provinces, what can uphold its 
position there but the vantage-ground of the best legal educa- 
tion? The prestige of the profession will soon desert it in the 
scramble for business in the country towns. The provincial 
barrister will reflect none of the light of his eloquent and accom- 
plished brethren in London. The son of the country gentleman 
who now comes from London to the circuit, counts for something 
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more than he is worth, and enjoys some of that consideration 
which belongs to the whole body. But when he is settled down 
in his county to ply for practice in the local courts, he will count 
for what he is worth individually, and no more. His legal educa- 
tion may or not have been a farce, but the attorney of the court 
will boast that he has passed an examination. How can he 
maintain his proper relative position, amidst the undignified 
squabbling of petty lawsuits, unless he has passed the test of a 
strict examination, and earned the badge of high attainments? 


But there is another reason, besides their impending degra- | 


dation, why the education of the bar should be placed on a 
better footing. For if the monopoly of business has been 
abolished, the monopoly of high preferment is continued to 
them. The seven ene in Equity, the masters in Chancery, 
the fifteen common-law judges, the masters of the courts, 

eolonial judges, the attorney and solicitor generals at home and 
in the colonies, the sixty judges of the County Courts, the 
commissioners in bankruptcy and insolvency, the whole body 
of revising barristers with their lucrative sinecures, the twenty- 
one police magistrates of London, besides innumerable places 
which it would be tedious to enumerate, are selected exclusively 
from the bar. The emoluments derived from these appoint- 


‘ ments amount probably to half a million per annum. Surely, 


then, the country has a right to demand from the benchiers of 
the inns of court that they shall not confer the title to all these 
splendid appointments, until the candidate for the degree of the 
bar has satisfied them that he is adequately instructed. It is 
idle to urge any longer, that barristers will find their own level 
in the great arena of business and competition. It may have 
been so in years gone by, when there was some proportion 
between the business and the barristers. But now the business 
is in the hands of a small minority, and the object of the idle 
majority is to obtain some appointment from the government. 
And, in truth, those appointments are so numerous, and the 
entire numbers of the common-law bar, even now, so few, that 
it is rare to find either a diligent man or a man of influence and 
family who may not reasonably expect a good place. For if 
the total number of prizes in this profession are compared with 
those im any other, it will appear, that in proportion to the 
muster of the members they far exceed the rest, not excepting 
even the church. This is, in fact, the reason that, notwith- 
standing the falling off of civil business, greater crowds than 
ever are rushing continually to the bar. ‘Those facetious per- 
sons who are ever sneering at the ‘briefless barrister’ are little 
aware that the ‘briefless’ is not always broken-hearted for lack 
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of briefs. Many of our young barristers are yearly passing into 
lucrative situations in the colonies, and about seventy others 
divide some 14,000/. a year for revising, in the course of a few 
days in October, the lists of parliamentary voters. These last 
intments, of the value of 200/. a year each, are little more 
n sinecures to that amount, and serve to place a large — 
of the junior bar in easy and independent circumstances. 

these facts we discern another reason why the inns of court 
should bestir themselves, They have no excuse to plead for 
their neglect of the work of education. They are the successors 
of a great juridical university, which flourished under our 
Henrys and our Edwards, in which every needful provision was 
made for the study of the laws. Fortescue says that in the Inns 
of Chancery and of Court, the knights and barons did use to 
place their children, though the ‘did not desire them to get 
their living by its practice; and that in his time there were 
about two thousand students at these several inns, all of whom 
were gentlemen born. Here exercises were performed, lectures 
read, and degrees were at length conferred in the common law, 
as at other universities in the canon and civil. All these cus- 
toms have now fallen into disuse. No academical discipline 
remains, nor are the students of the — day required to 
attend anything but their dinners. et the great chartered 
inns, which have the exclusive right to call to the bar, have 
ample means at their command to endow professorships in every 
department. Let them consider the novel position of the bar, 
and their own responsibilities in connexion with it. Let these 
societies return to their collegiate aspect, and having founded 

professorships of common law, criminal law, evidence, pleadi: 
if it is not abolished), and perhaps of civil and inbensatiinal 
ww also, let them institute examinations, which shall prevent 
the call of all candidates who are imperfectly instructed, and 
distinguish also by special honours all displays of extraordinary 

arning. 

It tons been shown, that the threatened dispersion of the bar 
and the interest of the nation in the distribution of preferment 
are both closely connected with the improvement of the educa- 
tion of the bar. There is yet another reason, of great weight, 
why that education should not be neglected. No liberal pro- 
fession is placed, by the nature of its occupation, in circumstances 
so delicate and so dangerous. In asermon, once addressed to 
the bar of the northern cireuit, by the late Sydney Smith, he 
has pointed out, with great force, the peculiar points of the 

rofession. ‘It is naturally the worst part of mankind,’ says 

, ‘who are seen in courts of justice, and with whom the pro- 
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* fessors of the law are most conversant. The perpetual recur- 
‘rence of crime and guilt insensibly connects itself with the 
* recollections of the human race. It almost seems as if men 
‘were bound together by the relations of fraud and crime. 
* Hence it is natural to conceive an exaggerated opinion of the 
§ faults and follies of mankind.’ Here is one danger incurred by 
the busy barrister. The morality of the defence of prisoners, 
especially when they are either certainly or inferentially guilty, 
is another great difficulty of the profession, Every one must 
have felt that the defender of Courvoisier, and Reid, and Rush, 
had tasks of great delicacy, professional as well as moral. We 
are told, on one hand, that the utmost that can be done for a 
guilty client is to point out the defects of the evidence against 

im. We are told, on the other, by Lord Brougham, that it is 
the duty of a counsel to protect his client at all hazards 
and costs to all others, and, among others, to himself, and he 
is not to regard the alarm, the suffering, the torment, the 
destruction, which he may bring upon any other. Authoritative 
counsel and advice are deeply needed by young barristers upon 
these points of morality and etiquette. The eepest interests 
of mankind are often placed in their hands in their criminal 
— and they are left to themselves to reconcile the privi- 
eges of the defender and their duty to the accused with the 
dictates of Christianity and conscience. In short, as every trial 
presents a better and a weaker side, so it involves, in some 
measure, these questions of moral and professional duty. There- 
fore, the authorities to whom the call to the bar is intrusted are 
bound also to instruct their candidates in this delicate branch of 
their duty. 

We have now indicated two great subjects connected with the 
Jaw, which cry aloud for improvement and reform. These were, 
the present state of the proceedings of the’ courts of common 
law, and the system of didestsion or the bar in connexion with 
its new circumstances. But there are also other branches of the 
law which require to be speedily regenerated. First, there is the 
aes question of reform in the Courts of a Want of space 

orbids any enlarged discussion of this and the remaining topics. 
But this, at least, we may assert: that such a change in the 
proceedings and costs of these tribunals as will bring their powers 
within the reach of the humblest suitor, without peril to his for- 
tune and his welfare, is the very least that will satisfy society. 
Interested as our population is in transactions subject to this 
jurisdiction, we are convinced that a reform of this extent would 
the greatest boon that the legislature could confer. The man 

of capital lends it upon mortgage; the needy man borrows upon 
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that security; every man who is a trustee, and every man who 
has a trustee; he who signs an agreement relating to real pro- 
perty; all companies, and all partnerships, and almost all trans- 
actions of accounts, are now liable to this awful jurisdiction. In 
some of these cases the courts of common law have a concurrent 
jurisdiction with those of equity. But the maxims which rule 
these decisions, and the nature of the relief they administer, are 
of a different description in each. As an illustration of this 
diversity of views, the example of a trustee may be adduced, who, 
by merely passing from the Court of Common Pleas to its next- 
door aulghbour the Court of Chancery, appears in two different 
characters. In the former the trustee is received as the legal 
representative of a trust-transaction, and the cestuiqgue trust, or 
sen for whom the other is trustee, is bowed out of court, as 
aving no appreciable character at common law. But in the 
Courts of Equity, on the contrary, it is the cestuique trust who is 
the favourite object of contemplation, whilst the tfustee is treated 
as a subordinate and ministerial personage. So again, the mort- 
gagor and mortgagee undergo similar —s transmutations in 
the eye of the courts of law and equity. The law persists in 
viewing the lender, or mortgagee (to whom the property which 
forms the security has been conditionally transferred), as the 
actual owner of that property. Equity regards the borrower as 
the true owner of the property, which view consists with the 
practice of society. 
With regard to the redress which they administer the two 
stems are equally at variance. Whilst the courts of law are 
almost entirely limited to giving damages for injuries received, 
those of equity can issue injunctions to prohibit by anticipation 
the violation of rights, and under certain circumstances will 
enforce the specific performance of contracts. These are most 
valuable powers. The perpetuation of testimony in cases where 
litigation is probable at a future day, but has not yet commenced, 
is another instance of the peculiar and valuable functions of 
equity. But we see no reason whatever why these and other 
useful powers should not be conferred by parliament upon the 
high magistrates of the common law. We do not say that a fusion 
of the two jurisdictions would be convenient, or work well. But 
whenever this question is discussed, it should be borne in mind 
that there is no philosophical distinction between them. On the 
contrary, it is a distinction of an an and local kind, and 
rests upon no solid grounds whatever. It is a popular delusion 
to suppose that the Courts of Equity are invested with some large 
discretion wers, which may really be used for — 
properly called equitable. In other words, it is often believed 
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that when the Jaw pronounces its severe decision in obedient 
—— to stringent rules, as where Shylock craves the — 
and forfeit of his bond, and the law has recognised the force of 
his demand, the debtor may yet fly to the refuge of equity, and 
say with Bassanio— 
*I beseech you 
Wrest once the law to your authority ; 
To do a great right, do a little wrong.” 
This notion is founded upon a mistake. For though the juris- 
diction in equity was indeed originally intended to supply some 
of the defects, and mitigate some of the severities of the law, it 
has long ceased to administer equity in that true sense of the 
term. tor: de rd mapa tov yeypaymevov If 
this be the true definition of equity, then our courts have no 
claim to that name. The subjects and the mode of exercising ~ 
their jurisdiction are as defined and as inflexible as those of law. 
If Bassanio had made the application we have quoted above, and 
ray cm a judge in Chancery to dispeuse substantial justice 
to = by over-ruling some reported decision, he could only 
adi *It must not be; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established. 
*Fwill be recorded for a precedent; 
And many an error by the same ex 
Will rash into the state. It cannot be. 
In short the judges of equity are no more equitable than the 
judges of law. Both profess to dispense justice, and both work 
y the line and by the rule. The only court of equity (properly 
so called) which we possess, is to be found in the legislature, 
which, from time to time, alters, modifies, and softens our laws. 
No one, therefore, need be alarmed by the idea that to amalga- 
mate the powers of law and equity would be to break down a 
philoso | distinction. But whether this point be reached or 
Not, it is to be hoped that the present inquiry will not be quite 
abortive. The system of written depositions, and written cross- 
examinations, the absence of the witnesses from the court, the 
perpetual references to the master, and the fearful costliness of 
every step in each cause, to say nothing of the monstrous length 
of the bills and answers in equity, furnish abundant materials for 
reflection and reform. And so rapidly has public opinion grown 
to a head upon this subject, that it will be impossible to settle 
the question of Chancery Reform until all its valuable powers 
are brought within the reach of the humblest individual who 
believes himself to need their intervention. 
The state of the Ecclesiastical Courts has stirred the public 
mind less violently. But it is not from any merit of their own 
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that they have hitherto escaped with their lives. The sub- 
ject has been frequently brought before the legislature, but 
itherto nothing has been done. In name they are spiritual 
courts, and so far as they deal with matters properly eccle- 
siastical it would be unjust to disturb their jurisdiction. But 
no good reason can now be adduced why peculiar tribunals, 
laws, and lawyers, should be retained for the settlement of 
causes relating to wills and to marriages. These, as well as 
tithes and church-rates, are matters of a — nature, 
and fall with propriety under lay jurisdiction. ‘They are sub- 
jects which never ought to have been dealt with by peculiar 
tules, but ought rather to be submitted, like other questions of 
civil right, to the decision of the temporal courts of the realm. 
The necessity of employing a proctor to obtain letters of admi- 
nistration and probate of a will, and the costs entailed upon 
estates by that process, which is very frequently required to be 
e through, in both the archiepiscopal provinces, are too well 
wn to need description. But we entreat the attention of 
parliament to this and similar, and pray that these grievances 
may be redressed in time, before the accumulated anger of 
society shall sweep down the institutions themselves. 

The criminal law of England has received a great and im- 
portant improvement from the masterly hand of Lord Campbell. 
All useless technicalities have been abolished, and it is now 
almost impossible to defeat justice by the suggestion of nice 

ints unconnected with the merits of the case. Indeed, there 
isnow no branch of English law in such a satisfactory state as the 
criminal, nor is it susceptible of much further improvement 
except by being compressed into a code. 

Of the laws relating to the transfer of real property, it is 
impossible in our last page to write at length. We can only say, 
that no one who has had experience in such transactions can be 
—_ that they operate as a heavy burden upon landed property. 

whatever way the landowner proposes to deal with his land, 
whether by sale, or settlement, or mortgage, his title is always 
subjected to a solemn investigation. We do not blame the 
lawyers whose bills of costs appear heavy; for their labour is 
often great beyond belief. ‘And where small properties are 


transferred, the cost of the operation is a very serious tax upon 
the selling value of the land. The blame is to be attached to 
the legislature and the landowners, who negleet to lighten the 
burdens upon land by a better arrangement for its transfer. 
Here, in fact, are the speediest and most accessible means of 
relief, if the interested classes would only seize them firmly. 
A general register of real property will effect the desired object 
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of cheapening and simplifying conveyances; it would ultimately 
add strength to every man’s title; and it would immediately 
multiply the dealings with land as an available and marketable. 
commodity. 

On reviewing, in conclusion, the topics we have been engaged 
in discussing, one fact is clearly brought into view. The laws 
by which this great empire is held together are to be sought for 
plecemeal in dispersed and miscellaneous fragments. We have 
no aggregate collection of laws to refer to, which is available and 
intelligible to the citizen. One part is to be sought for in the 
great volumes which contain our statutes; another in the reports 
of cases in equity and common law; a third in the minds of the 
living judges; a fourth in the treatises of the civilians; a fifth 
in the books and rules of the canonists; and a sixth in the 
laws of war, by which the army and the navy are controlled. 
In these dispersed elements of laws lie the materials for con- 
structing a code. The laws of England are not more multi- 
plied than those of other nations, but they are far more uncon- 
nected and inaccessible. To collect, to compress, and to define 
them; to gather from the decisions of judges now living, and 
those of their predecessors, the sioilaiens if any, which have 
guided them; to fashion them into definite propositions, and 
thus to create out of chaos fixed and organic dean is the most 
dignified and useful work that yet remains for England. Let 
those who are gifted with faculties for this high function remem- 
ber, that they who take a part in its successful achievement 
will earn for themselves a place in the history of the world, and 
render an immense service to their race. Ror when a code of 
English laws is presented to the nation, it will not be confined 
within the boundaries of our island. It will be carried from 
colony to colony, and lay the foundation of the jurisprudence of 
the whole Anglo-Saxon people. We trust that the time is 
approaching when this collection of our laws will be effected. 

he spirit of the age is in its favour. If our laws contain sound 
principles, they will then be discovered and enunciated; and if 
none can be found, they must be drawn from the stock of other 
nations. 

Fait hee sapientia quondam, 
Publica privatis secernere, sacra profanis, 
This might be truly predicated of the Romans; and if the Pan- 
dects and the Institutes were more studied by our lawyers, it 
may yet be truly predicated of England also, 
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Art. X.—(1.) The Sacraments: an Inquiry into the Nature of the 
Symbolic Institution of the Christian Religion, usually called the 
Sacraments. By Rosert Hatter, D.D. Part II. The Lord’s 
Supper. Jackson and Walford. pp. 387. 

(2.) The Mass. By Wittiam Anperson, LL.D. Glasgow. pp. 192. 


One of the most remarkable characteristics of this singular age 
of ours is its powerful tendency to an artificial reproduction of 
the past. This tendency meets our observation, for good or 
for evil, in every department of thought and action. In the 
domain of philosophy, Aristotle is gradually resuming at least 
a portion of that intellectual empire from which, three centuries 
ago, he was so rudely deposed. In that of science, the pro- 
foundest researches and most eager controversies at present 
carried on fall within the department of paleontology; while the 
newest discoveries—if discoveries they are, and not merely 
dreams—threaten us with the explanation of the ghosts and 
revival of the witches of the middle ages. In the political world, 
statesmen and rulers have found practical problems springing 
out of questions which once would have been deemed the 
exclusive property of antiquaries; the idea of Race has assumed. 
a singular degree of importance; and the affinities and feuds of 
a thousand years ago, loaetee Celt and Saxon, Scandinavian, 
Sclave, and Teuton, have made their influence felt in the course 
of revolutions and the fate of empires. Meantime, strangel 
enough, the nearer past has its representation too: a secon 
Napoleon tramples the liberties of France, and menaces the 
peeve of Europe, while the more legitimate despots set their 
es against all of which the nineteenth century is the symbol, 
and invoke the traditions of absolutist diplomacy and the divine 
right of monarchs. In the wide circle of art this refluence of 
thought and feeling to their ancient channels has been yet more 
observable, especially at the points of contact between art and 
religion. It is revolutionizing our psalmody, not perhaps with- 
out some danger of substituting for meretricious vulgarity an 
overstrained and bald simplicity. But it is in architecture that 
its influence is most visibly triumphant, showing itself in eve 
new ecclesiastical building, whether Popish cathedral or Dis- 
senting college, and inspiring alike the pedantic prettiness of 
Pugin, and the philosophic profundity of Ruskin. 
uch being the present humour of this restless, excitable age, 
it would be marvellous indeed if that vast system of spiritual 
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domination, whose very watchword is antiquity, and whose most 
powerful spells for ruling mankind were woven amid the 
darkness of past ages, did not bestir itself with unwonted vigour, 
and, mistaking this surface-current of thought and feeling for a 
veritable turn of the tide of human progress, gather all its 
remaining energies for one daring, desperate effort to regain its 
waning empire. It is not surprising that a superficial and partial 
observer should see in these social + manage auguries of fear 
for the opponents of Popery, and of hope for its adherents. If 
the minds of thoughtful men have begun to shake off the rash 
and ignorant contempt too often entertained for the past, and to 
acknowledge some beauty in its forgotten forms, some wisdom 
in its neglected utterances; will they not soon be persuaded to 
enthrone it as their idol, and to listen to its voice as their oracle? 
If nations are awaking to the fact, that they are not of to-day 
only, but have their roots in antiquity, is it impossible to con- 
vince them that in antiquity, also, they must seek their standard 
of growth and limit of perfection? If even the sterner Pro- 
testant communities begin to suspect, or even to admit, that 
some hasty and injudicious rejection of what was good was an 
error inseparable from so great a movement as the Reformation ; 
and that Art is not of man, but of God, and may, within certain 
limits, be the handmaid, not the foe, of Religion; may they not, 
by and by, consent to accept art in place of religion, to renounce 
the Reformation as altogether erroneous, and rebuild the shrines 
it so rudely destroyed? Ina word, if dissenting chapels cease 
to imitate barns and warehouses, and presume to adorn them- 
selves with spires and stained windows, what more evidence is 
needed that Protestantism is sick unto death? And if the new 
lace at Westminster is built as Mr. Barry is building it, not as 
ir Christopher Wren would have built it, is not it clear as day 
that the nation is quite prepared to see popish prelates sitti 
in the House of Lords, and Queen Victoria attending high 
mass in Westminster Abbey? j 
Calm and discerning minds can afford to smile at these idle 
dreams, and will have no sympathy with the fear that if we 
reform our singing we are in danger of recanting our creed; that 
painted windows will necessarily Yet in the darkness of popery, 
Instead of the light of heaven; or, that ugliness is so inseparable 
an ally of religion, that we cannot banish the one from our 
architecture without expelling the other from our hearts, and 
that a well-proportioned tower or tapering spire can serve no 
other purpose than as a milestone on the road to Rome. What- 
ever in the reaction in favour of antiquity is merely artificial 


and sentimental will pass away, as all falsehoods must. Dead 
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forms, galvanized into a ghastly mockery of life, will re 
into darkness and death. Whatever is true and healthy will 
remain, enriching us with treasures won from the past, cheering, 
and perhaps chastening, but nowise retarding, our progress 
towards the brighter future. 

We have been led, almost insensibly, into this strain of remark 
by considering the indications furnished in the two works before 
us, of the revival of that great ggg a which our fathers 
waged so vigorously against popery. very few years since, 
a have half as many 
pages as Dr. Halley has done in the refutation of transub- 
stantiation, would have been regarded by many readers as sadly 
wasting time and trouble; while the volume of Dr. Anderson on 
The Mass would have been deemed, by multitudes of ‘ liberal 
protestants, a most uncalled-for piece of religious knight- 
errantry, and its author a sort of spiritual Quixote, riding forth, 
clad in the armour of a bygone age, to do battle against antago- 
nists undeserving any more hostile treatment than silent con- 
tempt, and to refute dogmas of which, it was suspected, even 
Rome herself was growing ashamed. Rome has done her best 
to undeceive us, and to let us know that she has not bated one 
jot of her ancient claims on either the credulity or the servility 
of mankind. It is well that those who imagined it possible for 
popery to change should be thus enlightened. It is well to 

ave it placed beyond all doubt, that the church of Pius IX. 
is the church of Pius VL, of Leo X., Innocent IIL, and 
Hildebrand. It is well, that since the fable of transubstantiation 
has been the very core and pivot of the power of Rome in the 
darkest ages, the Church of Rome should have bound itself so 
deliberately and irreversibly to every detail of this monstrous 
dogma, that, in the full ~ of the nineteenth century, she 
must still, at all hazards, adhere to it; and to modify it in the 
slightest degree would be not abdication merely, but suicide. 
And while we have no shadow of fear at the much-vaunted 

ss of popery, and regard its convulsive struggles and delirious 

opes as but the throes of its death-sickness, we yet rejoice to 
see that its revived and boastful attitude is calling into the lists 
such able champions of protestant truth as the writers of the 
volumes now under our notice. 

Dr. Halley's work is not, indeed, like Dr. Anderson’s, design- 
edly and directly controversial. His object is to expound and 
defend the scriptural doctrine of the Eucharist; and he has 
engaged in controversy only so far as he judged it necessary to 
the full exposition of truth, Our readers are no doubt aware, 
that this volume furnishes the sequel to his former course of 
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lectures on the Sacrament of Baptism. It contains a concluding 
lecture on that subject—‘ Baptism the designation of persons under 
religious instruction,’—and five lectures on the Lord’s Supper. 
to the subject of the first lecture (Lect. viii. of the entire 
series) our readers will not expect us to enter. We may how- 
ever observe, in passing, that the difference between the views ot 
Dr. Halley upon this much controverted topic, and those of some 
of his congregational brethren, appears scarcely less important 
than the differences which divide Baptists and Congregationalists 
into distinct denominations. Dr. Wardlaw, for example, holds the 
propriety of ‘believers’ baptism’ in the case of adults, but baptises 
children of believers on the ground of the faith of the parents. 
Dr. Halley, on the other hand, contends for the right of children 
to baptism, irrespective of their parents’ piety, not as children of 
believers, but as learners or pac te in the school of Christian 
doctrine. The question cannot fail to suggest itself,—if these 
differences of opinion and of practice do not prevent these two 
pious and learned men from uniting within the communion of a 
single denomination, on the ground, not of their views respecting 
baptism, but of their many substantial points of agreement ; 
ought a difference, scarcely, if at all, more important in principle, 
to establish a permanent line of demarcation, separating the 
at body of Evangelical Congregational Churches into two 
istinct, if not hostile camps? Perhaps the controversy is destined 
never to be settled. Is it necessary for the sake either of truth 
or of holiness, that the separation should be eternal too ? 

Dr. Halley anticipates in his preface some critical censure of 
his arrangement of topics, as deficient in logical method, and 
involving, if not actual repetition, a return to the same topic in 
different parts of the lectures. It is the custom, we are told, in 
China, for the elevated mandarins, when their turn comes to be 
called to account, to accuse themselves to the emperor, where- 
upon it is a point of honour with ‘ Reason’s Glory’ to pardon 
them, or let them choose their own punishment. In like man- 
ner, when an author thus candidly indicates his weak points, we 
can hardly find it in our hearts to bring our critical artillery to 
bear upon them. Still, we must confess, notwithstanding the 
reasons given for the method adopted, that it is one rather diffi- 
cult for a reader or reviewer to follow ; and without any inclination 
to be hypercritical, we can hardly think that a mind so logical 
as Dr. Halley’s would have found serious difficulty in recasting 
the same materials in a somewhat more symmetrical mould. 
Allowing him, however, to be the best judge on this point, it is 
a serious omission, which we hope will be supplied in a second 
edition, that there is no full syllabus of the lectures. The titles 
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of the lectures give but little intimation of their contents, and as 
the same topic is taken up in different lectures, a reader who 
wishes to turn to a particular passage, may have to hunt through 
the book for it. 

The first of the lectures, on the Lord’s Supper, (Lect. ix.) 
treats of ‘ The Communicants at the Lord’s Supper.’ ‘It would 
‘ have been a more logical order,’ observes Dr. Halley, ‘to deter- 
‘ mine first, what the Lord’s Supper is, and afterwards,who should 
‘ partake of it.’ The present order is, however, adopted in order 
to preserve the connexion between this part of the course and 
that which relates to Baptism. After contrasting the Lord’s Sup- 
per with Baptism, and showing it to be ‘a social ordinance of 
‘the Church, representing the communion with Christ of the 
‘members of His body,’ the lecturer proceeds very lucidly and 
conclusively to establish these two principles: —1. That a Church 
ought to consist of truly Christian persons. 2. That the mem- 
bers of a Church are the proper persons to decide upon the 
qualifications of candidates for its communion. In connexion 
with this portion of the subject, we have a forcible exposure of 
the unscriptural and objectionable character of the practice of 
private communion, and a discussion of the question, whether 
unbaptized Christians ought to be admitted to the Lord’s Table. 
Dr. Halley appears to us to state with great candour the diffi- 
culties which beset a conscientious strict communionist. The 
solution of the difficulty which he suggests, rests on the position 
that baptism is properly the individual act of the teacher, not an 
act for which the Church is collectively responsible. Conse- 
quently the Church is not bound to require it as a term of 
communion, but may lawfully admit, not only a Christian who 
believes himself to be baptized, though he has not received what 
they deem scriptural baptism, but also one who regards baptism 
as not intended by the Lord to be permanently observed, and 
who has therefore not received it in any form. Of course, in the 
case of a person admitting the obligation of baptism, or of one 
particular form of baptism, and yet wilfully neglecting it, all would 
agree that such a person, living in known disobedience to Christ, 
could not be a fit subject for Church fellowship. 

The two succeeding lectures treat of the Institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. The circumstances and words of institution are 
examined in detail; the connexion of the Lord’s Supper with 
the Passover meal is fully treated, and a parailel instituted 


between the two observances as being not sacrifices, but feasts in- 


memory of a sacrifice ; the declaration of our Lord, ‘ This is my 

body,’ is shown to afford no support to the priestly fiction of 

transubstantiation ; first, because the variations in the different 
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narratives as to the words pronounced over the cup, prove that 
their true sense is figurative, and, consequently, the declaration 
respecting the bread must be interpreted on the same principle ; 
secondly, because even the most literal interpretation of our 
Saviour'’s words affords no shadow of proof that, if He performed 
the wonder of changing bread into his body, that miracle ever 
was to be, has been, or can be repeated. Several questions 
respecting the cup, such as the mixture of water with the wine, 
and the unwarrantable innovation introduced by the Roman 
Church in withholding the cup from the laity, are separately 
treated and illustrated with great clearness. The usages of the 
earliest post-apostolic times are elucidated by the interesting 
account which Justin Martyn has left us. A valuable note on 
Justin’s testimony to the Gospels is appended to Lecture X. 

In his two remaining lectures, Dr. Halley proceeds to establish 
the following propositions, as setting forth the object for which 
the Lord’s Supper was instituted: — 

1. The Lord’s Supper is not a repetition of the sacrifice for 
sin, but a commemoration of the sacrifice which Jesus Christ 
once offered for the sins of the world. 

2. It is a commemoration to be observed by the use of appro- 
priate emblems, which Christ himself has appointed. 

We cannot follow the lecturer in his lengthened and able 
disquisition upon the sacrificial character of the death of Christ, 
and its connexion with his justifying righteousness. Without 
committing ourselves to the whole of Dr. Halley’s statements, 
some of which we should be inclined to supplement or modify, 
we recommend this portion of his work to students of theology 
as well deserving their careful and attentive study. The attempt 
of Professor Norton, and the school which he represents, to 
set aside the sacrificial element of the religion taught in the Old 
Testament, while admitting the Divine authority of Judaism, is 
most satisfactorily and admirably refuted ; and it is clearly shown 
that in whatever sense, and to whatever extent Christianity has 
made itself responsible for the Divinity of Judaism, it is equally 
responsible for the Divine origin of its sacrificial rites. (p. 264.) 
Aninteresting note is appended to Lecture XII. ‘On the justifying 
virtue of the perfect righteousness of Christ,’ the closing para- 
graph of which suggests two cautionary remarks, which we venture 
to offer in passing, without attempting to enter upon so wide a 
subject. In the first place, it must be borne in mind, that the 
attributing of the whole virtue of the atonement to the sufferings 
of Christ (whether such a view be right or wrong) would not 
necessarily involve ascribing any merit to mere ‘ physical suffer- 
ing,’ since it is not the bare anguish itself, but the endurance of 
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it,—the voluntary, submissive, pious, and self-sacrificing endur- 
ance,—which was meritorious. And in this view our Saviour 
himself attributes to his sufferings a special acceptableness in the 
sight of God: ‘therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
down my life.’ Had the suffering been compulsory, no moral 
value could have attached to it. Secondly, we venture to think, that 
in this discussion concerning the relative value of the obedience 
and the sufferings of Christ, one distinction of paramount impor- 
tance is not always kept in view. We refer to the distinction 
between the obedience which Jesus, as man, rendered to the law 
of God,—the same law under which every other human being is 
placed, but which He alone of the human race perfectly obeyed,— 
and the obedience which, as the Son of God, He rendered to the 
Father’s will,—a will which concerned Him alone, and required 
of Him what was not required of any other human being. In 
the first sense, our Saviour, being ‘ born of a woman,’ was, by 
the very fact of his possessing our nature, ‘made under the law’; 
and even his perfect obedience could not go beyond its claim. 
But, while the ordinary revealed law of God, which He obeyed 
as ‘the man Christ Jesus,’ extended its claim over Him from the 
moment of his birth to his death, the higher obedience which He 
rendered as the Son to the will of his Father—revealed to none 
but Himself—embraced both his birth and his death. 

The incarnation of the Eternal Word was the voluntary sub- 
mission of Him who ‘ was with God and was God,’ to the atti- 
tude and duties of a creature and a subject. In compliance with 
the divine will (for ‘God so loved the world that he gave his 
only-begotten Son,’) He humbled Himself and took upon Him the 
form of a servant. In like manner his death was not a passive 
submission to the divine decree, or a steadfast adherence to 
duty, at the expense of life, in one or both of which lies the 
hi int merit of the death of any mere human being. It was a 
vohiuany act in compliance with a direct appointment of God, 
such as no mere human being ever received. This command- 
ment He received of his Father,that He should lay down his life 
and take it again.* The death of a martyr may be a conse- 
quence of obedience to God; it cannot be an act of obedience. 
It may be accompanied with the exercise of a devoted submis- 
sion, in the highest degree pleasing to God; but if it were 
voluntary, it would not only lose its virtuous character, but 
would become positively unlawful. The death of Christ, though 
inflicted by others, or caused by the anguish of his conflict, was 
in the strictest sense voluntary. His obedience, thus explained, 
not as man to the law, but as the Son to the Father's will, 

* John x. 18. 
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embraces the entire work of mediation; and his death on the 
cross was not merely the crowning test, but the culminating act, 
of that obedience. 

We must make room for the forcible remarks in which, at the 
close of Lecture XII., Dr. Halley opposes the theory that the 
Eucharist in any way furnishes a repetition of that great and only 
sacrifice for sins of which it is the appointed commemoration. 


* The Lord’s Supper is not a sacrifice, for there is no slaughter of a 
victim. It is called by Romanists an unbloody sacrifice; but the true 
sacrifice of Christ was made by the shedding of his blood and sur- 
render of his life on the cross. On that ground alone, were there no 
other, the two things are essentially distinct. The bread is declared 
to be the body and blood of Christ. Be it so. How does the priest 
slay the victim? Or, if he does not kill it, how does he accomplish 
the proper work of the priest or sacrificer? Our high priest has no 
need ‘that he should offer himself often’ (much less that any sinful 
man should offer him). ‘For then must he often have suffered since 
the foundation cf the world; but now once, in the ‘end of the world, 
hath he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.’ 

‘ The Lord’s Supper is not a propitiation. If it be, who is the pro- 
pitiator? Who does the things on which God looks with compla- 
cency? The broken and contrite hearts of the communicants are 
undoubtedly acceptable to God; but they have no authority to repre- 
sent other persons. If it be said the propitiation is made by the 
officiating priest, we may well inquire with surprise, what is the 
extraordinary sanctity of his character, or the merit of his perform- 
ance, that he should propitiate God for the transgressions of others ? 
If it be said the elements are truly the body and blood of Christ, the 
reply is obvious:—God has already looked upon that sacrifice with 
complacency, when it was offered by a sinless high priest with the 
sweet smelling savour of his perfect obedience. It is not pretended 
that the body of Christ in the sacrament does anything more than lie 
passive under the semblance of bread. It does not again suffer 
obediently, and die meekly and submissively. It presents no moral 
excellence, no act of love, self-denial, or forbearance, as it did when 
Jesus offered himself upon the cross. 

‘The Lord’s Supper is not an atonement or pacification; it has no 
meritorious deeds, nothing to deserve a great reward. Who, engaged 
in the sacrament, produces a righteousness for which the reconciliation 
of God to sinners is the appropriate reward? Not the communicant, 
who offers for himself alone; nor the priest, who can plead no such 
personal excellence; nor Jesus Christ himself, for he perfected his 
obedience on the cross, and gives no additional virtue to it by suffering 
himself to lie passive in the shape of wafers on the altar. 

‘Nor is it a satisfaction for others. If there be no meritorious 
deeds to be imputed to others, still less can there be merit adequate to 
satisfy divine justice for so great a reward as the salvation of a sinner. 
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* As to the extravagant notion that the Lord’s Supper is a sacrifice 
for the sins of the dead, as well as of the living, I scarcely know in 
what terms to characterise so aggravated a profanation. This perver- 
sion attributes to the sacrifice of the body of Christ, as offered by a 
frail and sinful man, a more potent virtue than belonged to it when 
offered by the perfect high priest himself. 

‘It is true that through the forbearance of God the sacrifice of the 
cross satisfied ‘the forgiveness of sins which were past’ to the departed 
saints of the old dispensation; but their sins were remitted before they 
died by virtue of their faith in the promised Saviour. Of all the 
dead, not a single sin, which was unpardoned at the hour of their 
death, was remitted by the virtue of that great propitiatory sacrifice. 
Can sinful men, by their masses for the dead, do greater wonders than 
Jesus did by his death on the cross? Can they offer prayers mightier 
than his prayers and supplications poured forth with strong crying 
and tears? Can they, by taking the body of Christ in their hands 
and consecrating it upon their altar, impart to it greater virtue than 
it possessed when the blessed Saviour offered it himself, his only pro- 
pitiation to God for the sins of the world? When we consider the 
extravagant doctrine of the Romish Church, which too evidently had 
its origin in an insatiate desire to enrich and aggrandize its priests, we 
feel our hearts stirred within us to endeavour, by all proper means in 
our power, to expose the true character of every attempt, avowed or 


clandestine, to annul the great work of the Reformation in our highly 
favoured country.’—pp. 278-280. 


The establishment of his second proposition lays on the Lec- 
turer the duty of combating the dogma of Transubstantiation, and 
the theory, under whatever modification, of the corporeal pre- 
sence in the sacrament. This controversy has already been 
entered upon in treating of the words of institution, but is here 
resumed on the ground that if the Lord’s Supper was designed 
to be, and actually is, ‘a commemoration by appropriate em- 
blems,’ those emblems cannot actually de what they represent. 
A thing cannot be at once a sign and the very reality sig- 
nified :— 

_ ‘If, observes Dr. Halley, ‘the true body of Christ be really present 
in the bread, or with the bread, the fact of eating it is so inexpressibly 
awful, that the bread itself becomes as unimportant to the sacrament, 
as if it were annihilated by an actual transubstantiation. Who would 
think of the nature of bread, while he was breaking and receiving and 


eating the true body of the Lord Jesus? The emblem would be dis- 
regarded in the awful reality.’—p. 305. 


In connexion with this part of the subject, Dr. Halley has 
with great acuteness exposed the forced and unwarrantable cha- 
racter of the exegesis by which Roman-catholic expositors, 
while compelled to allow that the former part of our Lord’s dis- 
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course on the sixth chapter of St. John’s gospel refers to faith, en- 
deavour to apply the latter part in support of their dogma. Dr. 
Wiseman’s elaborate argument on this chapter is compared with 
the very ingenious but very flimsy special pleading in connexion 
with the words, ‘ This is my body,’ and the two arguments are 
shown most satisfactorily to destroy one another. e must con- 
fess, that in his exhibition of the ‘ absolute incredibility and utter 
absurdity’ of transubstantiation, the learned Lecturer does not 
appear to us to do full justice to the extreme philosophic subtlety 
of this monstrous invention. The age in which the doctrine of 
transubstantiation was fashioned into completeness, was, indeed, 
in many respects, as Dr. Halley has styled it, ‘a dark age.’ The 
horizon of human knowledge was narrow. The priest-led masses 
were in a state of dense superstitious ignorance. The spell of 
tradition spread its glamour before the keenest intellectual 
vision, and the iron fetters of ecclesiastical authority clogged 
the flight of the boldest spirit. But it was an age of subtle 
intellects and acute logic. The doctrine in the form finally 
adopted as orthodox, was not the spontaneous growth of popular 
ignorance or rhetorical exaggeration, but the Sdcaite manufac- 
ture of dialectic skill, which had been tested in the crucible of 
the most severe and abstruse speculation, and hammered on the 
anvil of the Aristotelian philosophy. The absurdities which 
Dr. Halley has enumerated are plain and palpable enough to an 
ordinary intellect, and would tell with power on a popular audi- 
. But the champions of transubstantiation wool deny, not 
only the Lecturer’s inferences, but to a great extent his pre- 
mises, and would complain that he has charged them with 
absurdities which they do not hold. That keen but candid con- 
troversialist, Dr. Hampden, (who is by no means alone in this 
respect among Protestant writers,) goes so far as to allow that 
the dogma is not absurd, though our present philosophical know- 
ledge entitles us to pronounce the theory on which it rests 
untrue. While we are not prepared to join in this concession, 
and believe, with Dr. Halley, that the dogma in question is 
fairly open to the charge of metaphysical absurdity, as well as 
of opposition to common sense, we yet cannot help feeling dis- 
appointed that in a book designed not for mere popular reading, 
but for scholars and students, no notice should be taken of 
those over-refined subtleties by which intellects so active, pene- 
trating, and vigorous, and so trained to discern and expose absur- 
dity, as those of the scholastic theologians of the middle ages, 
could reconcile themselves to a doctrine so incredible. An 
— soaring so high that his piercing sight is obscured and 
ed by the clouds in which he has immersed himself, seems 
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the fit image of that marvellous union of logical acumen and 
blind belief, which constitutes one of the most remarkable intel- 
lectual phenomena in history. 

Dr. Halley concludes his able and valuable exposition of the 
doctrine of the eucharist, with a brief historical examination of 
the testimony of those early Christian writers who are so boldly 
claimed by the advocates of transubstantiation as giving an 
unambiguous verdict in their favour; but whose views were in 
fact so confused and so loosely expressed, that a skilful advo- 
cate may call them as witnesses for either party. A brief and 
well-selected volume intituled, Contradictions of the Fathers, 
might prove of no mean service in the controversy with Rome, 
not merely on this point, but on the fundamental question of the 
rule of faith. 

Dr. Anderson’s book, like Dr. Halley’s, contains matter first 
presented to the public in the form of lectures, which, as the 
dedication informs us, were delivered at the request of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at Glasgow. Unlike Dr. 
Halley’s, it is designedly and directly controversial. The por- 
tion of it devoted to 7’he Mass is somewhat over a h 
pages; the remainder comprising two discourses on the The 
Man of Sin, and The Genius and Power of Popery. Those who 
have any acquaintance with the author, or with his previous 
publications, will easily believe us when we pronounce his dis- 
cussion of the mass to be one of the most vigorous, well- 
directed, and irresistible assaults ever made on that citadel of 
the apostasy. In these days of canting liberalism and spurious 
charity, the earnest indignation against error and imposture 
which breathes in these pages has something refreshing in it. 
The writer has doubtless laid his account with the severe cen- 
sure of many readers for what they will deem a want of charity 
and moderation; and we are not without fear lest the vehemence 
of its denunciations may prevent the volume from being useful to 
Roman Catholics themselves. Deep wounds, however, are not to 
be probed with a feather; and we do not shrink to own that we 
can thoroughly sympathise with the feeling which Dr. Anderson 
expresses in the closing words of his preface :—‘ Full of bitterness, 
* scorn, and indignation, as the volume is, I feel great — of 
‘ heart in commending it to the advocacy of the Spirit of Holi- 
* ness; conscious as I am, that it has been written more under 
* the influence of the love of truth than under that of the hatred 
‘of error. Of both influences I desire a greater measure, but 
* covet the former as the better gift.’ 

The volume supplies, within a very moderate compass, a con- 
densed yet comprehensive view of the entire theory and ritual 
of the mass, under the following heads:—*I. Its Priest and Altar 
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‘II. Its Consecration. III. Its Elevation of the Host for Ado- 
‘ration. IV. Its Oblation as an Expiatory Sacrifice. V. Its 
‘ Sacramental Communion by the Priest. VI. Its Communion 
‘by the People.’ These topics are successively handled in a 
cogent, straightforward style, that bespeaks and befits the earnest 
lover of truth; and affords a striking contrast to the elaborate 
and fine drawn sophisms with which the would-be Archbishop 
of Westminster has recently attempted to commend the doctrines 
of his church to the nation over whom his ‘ Most holy lord the 
Pope’ claims to have appointed him primate. Dr. Anderson has 
imbibed no small portion of the spirit of brave old John Knox, 
whose fearless words he has very suitably prefixed, as a motto, to 
his volume :— 


‘If any think’ (says this sturdy champion of Protestantism) ‘that I 
ought not to mock that which the world so long hath holden, and great 
princes yet hold, in so great veneration, I answer, that not only I, but 
also all the godly, ought not only to mock, but also to curse and detest 
whatsoever is not God, and yet usurpeth the name, power, and honour 
of God; and also, that we ought both to mock, gainsay, and abhor, all 
religion obtruded on the people without assurance of God and His 
word—having neither respect to antiquity, to multitude, to authority, 
nor estimation of them that maintain the same.’ 


Taking Dr. Anderson’s volume as a supplement to Dr. Hal- 
ley’s, we have in the two together a comprehensive, lucid, and 
impressive exhibition of the distinguishing rite of Christian wor- 
ship, in the divine simplicity of its original institution, and in 
that astounding disguise of theatric pomp, sacerdotal imposition, 
and philosophic mysticism, by means of which popery has effected 
so complete a transformation as to leave no single feature the 
same. The more we contemplate the contrast, and examine the 
gigantic and artfully proportioned system of spiritual domination 
and fraud, based on this perversion of a single divine institution, 
the more forcibly are two conclusions impressed on our minds. 
First, that the various bodies of Protestant Christians in England 
have too much lost sight of their Protestantism; and stood in 
need of the stimulus and warning furnished by recent events to 
renew and maintain, perseveringly, publicly, and aggressively, 
the witness so nobly borne by our forefathers against both the 
teaching and the claims of the Apostate Church. We have too 
easily persuaded ourselves either that popery was changed, or 
that it would die out before the simple progress of intellectual 
enlightenment. A false charity has made us shrink too sensi- 
tively from the hackneyed charge of bigotry. We have merged 
in our common Christianity, or forgotten amidst our multiform 
sectarianism, our character and work as Protestants; and have 
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unwisely despised, or more unwisely trusted, a system which at 
this hour holds in spiritual captivity more than a hundred millions 
of the human race, and is the avowed and deadly enemy of every 
church and creed based simply on the word of God. 

Not less deeply does this contemplation urge upon our minds 
the prime importance and necessity of sustaining and training of 
our rising theologians and pastors to the character and require- 
ments of the times. That remarkable tendency to the repro- 
duction of the past, to which we have already referred, must be 
met by a corresponding direction of academic instruction. The 
teacher of the present ought to be the student of the past. 
Neither blindly adoring, nor superciliously disdaining it, he 
should be wise to discern its good and its evil, and to read the 
results of both in the thoughts, feelings, and beliefs of the men 
amongst whom he has to labour. And perhaps, among all the 
checquered and blotted pages of the past, no chapter in the his- 
tory of the wide and snnsilans wanderings of human error is fuller 
of deep, instructive, melancholy interest, than the history of the 
doctrines held, and controversies waged, regarding the Lord’s. 
Supper. It is a chapter worthy of profound attention, not only 
from the theologian, but from the student of human nature. 
Among the endlessly shifting phenomena of opinions and beliefs, 
none furnishes clearer proof of the power of the past on the 
minds of men, or shows more strikingly how much stronger is 
imagination than reason in its influence on the mass of mankind, 
and how little is to be expected from mere intellectual culture, 
for the real mental and moral emancipation of the human race. 
Were the doctrine of transubstantiation now proposed for the 
first time to the credence of men of sense and education, it would 
be ridiculed as one of the clumsiest and grossest of attempted 
impostures. But the solemn echo of antiquity invests with 
oracular authority the most extravagant and incredible dicta of 
eer en more ignorant of nature than a well-taught school- 

oy of the present day, and of divines who needed to be taught 
over again which be the first principles of the oracles of God. 

The dogma of transubstantiation is, indeed, so repugnant at 
first sight to common sense, that one is ready to wonder that 
Rome should have staked upon it her entire authority and infal- 
libility, leaving not the onalion loophole of retreat, or possibility 
of evasion or modification. But this surprise is removed when 
we recollect, first, that until the mind is brought completely to 
resign all claim to pronounce any doctrine whatsoever incredible, 
that absolute spiritual despotism which is at once the boast and 
the infamy of the Romish Church (whose glory is in her shame) 
is not thoroughly established. Secondly, that this doctrine is 
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inseparably and indispensably interwoven with the very fabric of 
priestly authority over human salvation, and is thus parc and 
cel of the very essence of popery. Take away the flesh and 
lood of Christ from the altar, and where is the sacrifice? Take 
away the sacrifice, and where is the priest? Take away the 
priesthood, and allow the sinner to draw near to God for himself, 
without any human mediator, and at once the Church’s power to 
forgive sins, to insure or deny salvation, to grant indulgences, 
to deliver from purgatory,—in a word, the whole popish theory 
of the Church falls to the ground, and the dominion of Rome 
over men’s minds and consciences stands revealed for what it is— 
a vast conspiracy against the liberty, the rights, and the progress 
of the based on and audacious 
fraud that ever called down the indignation and hatred of every 
honest mind, and the just vengeance of God. Let it not be said 
that this language is too strong. ‘The boldest champion of 
popery—Dr. Wiseman himself—will not say that it is a particle 
too strong, if the dogma of transubstantiation be a lie. It is truly 
articulus stantis vel cadentis (Romane) Ecclesie. And whether 
we regard the belief of it in a philosophic point of view, as one 
of the most astounding of mental phenomena; in a religious 
point of view, as involving the perversion, direct or indirect, of 
every one of the leading Soutien of Christianity; or in a prac- 
tical point of view, as constituting the sheet-anchor of spiritual 
despotism, we are compelled to admit its claims on our most 
attentive and serious study. 
The real basis of the Romish doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is, 
of course, the authority of the Church; that is to say, the 
authority of the ambiguous and exaggerated rhetoric of the 
Fathers ; the authority of the party in the Church which gained a 
doubtful victory in the great controversies of the ninth and 
eleventh centuries; and lastly, the authority of the positive de- 
crees of Pope Innocent III., and of the Council of Trent. Dr. 
Halley, quoting from Bishop Cosin’s History of Transubstantia- 
tion, refers to the admissions of Cardinal Camaracensis, that 
‘ transubstantiation cannot be proved out of the Scriptures ;’ and 
of Cardinal Cajetan, that ‘there is not anything of force enough 
‘in the Gospel to make us understand in a proper sense the 
* words, ‘This is my body.’ That presence which the Church 
* believes in the sacrament cannot be proved by the words of 
* Christ without the declaration of the Church.’ A modern 
cardinal has more courage or less prudence than his predecessors ; 
and in spite of such admissions as these, backed by a similar 
caution from Cardinal Bellarmine, the Protestant challenge has 
been boldly accepted by the most dexterous and eloquent 
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oo Rome can boast in this country. To this hopeless 
task Dr. Wiseman has brought all the learning, acuteness, and 
rhetoric of which he is master, and with an ingenuity which 
reflects honour on his Jesuit preceptors, if not upon his own 
love of truth, he has attempted to establish this essential dogma 
of his Church, upon what he himself denounces and condemns 
as ‘ the principle of Protestantism,—that of a simple appeal to 
the word of God. 

It would not be easy to state the fundamental ‘principle of 
Protestantism’ more clearly and beautifully than it is stated, 
more than once, by Dr. Wiseman, both in his lectures on the 
Eucharist, delivered at the English college in Rome, and in the 
more popular lectures on the doctrines of the Roman Church, 
ddimeneh in Moorfields chapel. Thus, in his fourteenth lecture 
(on Transubstantiation) he very gravely cautions us against— 


‘A vague and insufficient way of satisfying ourselves regarding 
the meaning of scriptural texts,—that is to say, when reading them 
over, and having in our minds a certain belief, we are sure to attach 
to them that meaning which seems either absolutely to support it, or 
is, at least, reconcilable with it. It is in this way that many most 
opposite opinions are, by various sects, held to be equally demonstrated 
in Scripture.’ 

After this admirable caution, he refers to a in which 
he had already laid down the true mode of interpreting 
Scripture in the following terms :— 


‘It is plain there must be a certain criterion—a sure way to arrive 
at a correct knowledge of our Saviour’s meaning; and I know not 
what better rule can be proposed than the obvious one on every other 
occasion,—that is, to analyse and weigh the signification of each por- 
tion of the sentence, so as to arrive at the meaning of the words which 
compose it; and then, by reconstructing the sentence, with the in- 
telligence of all its parts, see what is the meaning intended by Him 
who spoke. And for this purpose, we can have no better guide than 
the Holy Scriptures themselves: for if we discover what is the mean- 
ing of words, by the various passages in which they so occur, as to 
be applicable to the interpretation of the one under examination, 
every one will agree that we have chosen the most satisfactory and 
plainly true method of settling the sense intended by our Lord.’ * 

What can be more candid, more judicious? Is not the reader 
tempted to suppose that, by a strange oversight, we have copied 
out a paragraph from Dr. Pye Smith, instead of Dr. Wiseman? 
Who can wonder that a divine who proceeds on such sound 
Protestant principles, does not fear to say to his audience,—* We 
‘ will open the word of God; we will examine it by such prin- 


* Lect. iv. p. 103. 
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* ciples as all must admit; we will discover what are the only 
* consequences which can be drawn from it, and for whom the 
* consequences shall be, his doctrine we will admit.* But who 
will not wonder, when he learns that this very ‘ opening of the 
word of God,’ is only in order to make it bear witness to its own 
incompetency as a rule of faith, and induce us to close it again 
for ever; and that on the very leaf preceding this wily ostenta- 
tion of ingenuousness, the lecturer has been ridiculing the ‘ sad 
meagreness of reasoning, exhibited in accounts of conversions 
from Papacy to Protestantism,—< all, without exception,’ giving 
but the one poor pitiful argument, that Popery is contrary to 
the word of God; and has been lamenting the folly of the 
earnest inquirer after truth, who cannot be convinced by his 
riest ‘ that he should shut up the book which is leading him astray’? 
e skilful orator knew well that in addressing an English audi- 
tory, these professions of submission to the word of God would 
have the happiest rhetorical effect; and that few of his hearers 
or readers would be at the pains to notice his contradictions. 
He has done more justice to his true principles in his lectures to 
his students at Rome, where in avowing his conviction that the 
interpretation of a text sanctioned by ecclesiastical authority, 
‘must be at the same time, the only interpretation which sound 
hermeneutical principles can give,’ he ns as a canon, the 
very principle which, in his public discourses, we have seen him 
holding up to just reprobation. And, while expressing his 
5 ue that ‘this philological method of learning religion is one 
of the most pernicious evils we owe to the Reformation,’ he 
acknowledges that it is the present state of controversy which 
renders necessary this detailed comparison of the dogmas of 
Rome with the teaching of Scripture. Yes, your Eminence! 
It is ‘the state of controversy at the present day,’-—in other 
words, the lamentable number of Bibles printed, sold, and read 
every day in England, the deplorable multiplication of Sunday- 
schools, the shocking increase of intelligence, and the perverse 
and inveterate habit so widely prevalent of ‘searching the Scrip- 
tures daily, to see whether these things are so,—which forces 
upon you the unpleasant necessity of ‘ opening the word of God.’ 
And your rhetorical skill teaches you how to make the best of 
this unpleasant necessity, for the benefit of your simple-minded 
hearers. On the whole, his Eminence must pardon our agree- 
ing with the remark of his manly, upright, and candid critic, 
Dr. Halley, and confessing that we ‘have never seen any con- 
troversy which so well deserves to be called artful.’ 
Dr. Wiseman’s arguments from Scripture are three: 1st. From 
* Lect. i. p. 21. 
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our Lord’s discourse, recorded in the fifth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. 2ndly. From the words of Institution,—‘ This is my 
body ;—‘ This is my blood.’ 3rdly. From some of St. Paul’s 
expressions, 1 Cor. xi.* 

The first of these passages is illustrated with a superfluous 

ostentation of learning, especially in support of one argu- 
ment, of which the Doctor is very proud, and which cer- 
tainly merits the praise of ingenuity,—namely, that when an 
expression has a fixed conventional figurative sense, it must be 
used either in that sense or else literally; and that, therefore, 
our Saviour’s words must be literally taken, because the fixed 
Jigurative sense of, to ‘eat the flesh of a person,’ was to injure 
him,—more especially by calumny. It was hardly worth the 
Doctor’s while to lard his pages with Syriac and Arabic cha- 
racters to prove such a point as this. Our reply would be, first, 
that the very passages adduced show that the expression had a 
considerable variety and scope of conventional meaning; and, 
secondly, that there was nothing at all in this conventional usage 
to prevent our Saviour from using the same words in a new 
figurative sense, when the whole context of his discourse ren- 
dered it impossible for them to be understood of calumniating or 
injuring Him, since they were but the natural filling up of the 
figure by which He declared Himself the bread from heaven, 
giving life to the world. Dr. Wiseman, indeed, represents the 
eating spoken of in the former part of our Lord’s discourse, as 
having reference to doctrine; skilfully keeping out of sight the 
fact, fatal to the Roman-catholic exposition of the chapter,— 
that it is not his word, but Himself, that our Lord declares to be 
the bread of life; and that He is so, not by His teaching, but by 
his death. From this it follows, that the whole discourse has 
but one subject, and that the division which so much puzzles 
Roman-catholic expositors, has no existence but in their own 
imagination. Older interpreters admit that verses 48—51 
belong to the sweceeding portion of the discourse; Dr. Wiseman 
contends that they are inseparably connected with the preceding 
portion: we have no doubt that Joth are right; and we leave 
our readers to draw the conclusion. 

Dr. Wiseman’s main argument, however, is, that the Jews 
understood our Saviour literally, and that if he was a wise and 
good teacher, he must have spoken so that the sense which his 

* Our limits will not allow of our referring to the third argument, which is, 
however, sufficiently refuted by St. Paul’s own statement of the real nature of the 
Eucharist, 1 Cor. xi. 26. But we must express our wish that Dr. Halley had 
favoured us with a more careful examination of the phrase rendered in our version, 


‘discerning the Lord’s body.’ His reference to it seems to indicate a sense which 
the English will bear, but we apprehend the Greek will not. 
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hearers put on his words was the right one. Did this learned 
and subtle expositor ever chance to read of an occasion on which 
the disciples asked their master, ‘ Why speakest thou unto them 
in parables?’ ‘ Because,’ replied the Saviour, ‘it is given unto 
* you to know the mysteries of the kingdom of Heaven, but unto 
‘ them it is not given.’ It is well that the ‘wise and prudent’ 
among the advocates of Popery, should thus openly confess their 
interpretation of the words of Christ to be the same with that of 
those unbelieving Jews who were declared by Christ himself to 
have closed their eyes, sealed their ears, and hardened their 
hearts, lest they should be converted and he should heal them. 

After all, is it not a mere — of language to call the 
Romish interpretation literal? To eat flesh and to drink blood 
is certainly a very different thing from eating bread and drinking 
wine (as the ‘species’ are still termed, Dr. Wiseman tells us, 
after transubstantiation), be/ieving them to be flesh and blood! 

This remark applies with equal force to the so-called literal 
interpretation of the words, ‘This is my body’—‘this is my 
blood,’ which forms the main reliance of the advocates of the real 
Presence, so far as Scripture is concerned. Dr. Wiseman, who 
has presented this branch of the Romanist argument with con- 
summate adroitness and ability, has not failed to make the most 
of the superior literalness of the ‘ Catholic interpretation,’ and 
to throw the burden of disproof on Protestants. ‘The Catholic 
* doctrine teaches that it was Christ’s body, and that it was his 
‘blood. It would,consequently, appear as though all we had here 
‘to do were simply and exclusively to rest at once on these words, 
‘and leave to others to show reason why we should depart from 
* the literal interpretation which we give them.”* 

Now we demur to the assertion, that it is either a simple or 
literal interpretation of the words ‘This is my body,’ to explain 
them as equivalent to ‘This, which a moment since was bread, 
‘and still appears such, is bread no longer, but has been transub- 
‘ stantiated into the substance of my body.’ The literal interpre- 
tation of words is their proper, ordinary, direct meaning, as 
distinguished from either a figurative or a recondite sense. ‘The 
literal meaning of ‘body’ is that visible, tangible, sensitive structure 
of flesh and blood in which animal life resides; not a metaphysical 
abstraction, but an object of sensible perception. Ordin 
minds (as distinguished from those familiar with metaphysics) 
have no idea of ‘body’ but as an object of perception by the 
senses. In the same way, the literal meaning of ‘blood’ is that 
warm red fluid which circulates in the animal body, and is known 
to ordinary observers only by its sensible qualities. The literal 
Lect. xv. p. 174. 
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meaning, therefore, of the phrases, ‘ This is my body,’ ‘ This is 
my blood,’ must be either, ‘ This which [ hold in my hand is a 
. = of my living body ; this liquid in the cup is @ portion of the 
* blood which runs in my veins;’ or else, ‘ This which I hold is 
the whole of my body; this liquid is the whole of my blood.’ No 
other interpretation has any right to call itself‘ literal” And 
yet neither of these has the least resemblance to the Roman- 
catholic dogma of the real presence, which is, that the whole 
body of our Saviour, with bones, sinews, and all its parts, is pre- 
sent, together with his soul and divinity, but without any of 
those sensible qualities which the literal meaning of the term 
* body’ includes, in each tac of the consecrated bread, while 
yet’ the whole body and person of the Saviour are at the same 
time in heaven. We are not at present saying that the words 
may not have this meaning; all that we are here pointing out is, 
that it has nothing to do with the literal meaning. Any inter- 

tation which requires us to abstract from the terms ‘body’ 
and ‘ blood’ all those sensible ideas which constitute their entire 
significance, in ordinary language and to ordinary minds, is cer- 
tainly not a literal interpretation. That the bread and wine were 
in some sense Christ’s body and blood is plain, from the fact that 
he said so. That they were not literally so was equally plain to 
the disciples, from the testimony of the same senses which were 
their only means of knowing that the Saviour had a body at all, 
or that he uttered these words, and which they might as rea- 
sonably distrust on the latter points as on the former. ‘That they 
were so miraculously, incomprehensibly, and substantially, though 
not sensibly (and therefore not literally), is the doctrine of the 
Romanist ; that they were so figuratively and emblematically, is 
the doctrine of the Protestant, which is certainly a much simpler 
and more natural explanation, whether true or not, and not a 
whit less literal. 

We fully and cheerfully concede to Dr. Wiseman that the 
question is not to be decided by ‘heaping togéther texts,’ in 
which ‘ fo de’ stands for ‘to represent,’ and then concluding that 
it either must or may have this sense in the case before us. 
We must consider the circumstances in which, and the persons 
to whom they were spoken. We must inquire what seuse they 
would be likely to attach to the words, and whether their inter- 
pretation of them was likely to be correct. This, however, is 

ound which a more timid or less adroit tactician than Dr. 

iseman might well be shy of treading. For it would be dif- 
ficult to find a more striking contrast than that between the 
occasion on which our Saviour uttered the memorable words, 


‘ This is my body,’ and the spectacle displayed, when the Romish 
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priest mutters, in a mystic whisper, his thaumaturgic spell, ‘ Hoc 
est corpus meum.’ The simplicity, grandeur, and pathos of the 
Last Supper, in contrast with the artificial glare and gaudy pan- 
tomime of the Mass, afford one of the most impressive lessons 
as to the wide distinction between Popery and spiritual Chris- 
tianity. 
ak the reader call up before his mind the solemn but peace- 
ful scene of the institution of the Eucharist. It is the evening 
set apart for the annual commemoration, by the whole nation of 
Israel, of that ‘night to be remembered,’ when the destroying 
angel passed by the blood-stained doors of their fathers, on his 
mission of vengeance against the Egyptians. Our Saviour has 
been partaking of the passover supper with his chosen disciples. 
The declining sun is already on the mountains, and as his level 
beams stream in through the open lattice of the spacious guest- 
chamber, no footstep is heard in the streets, crowded a few hours 
ago with scores of thousands; but strains of salmody, now near 
and now more distant, are borne in upon the evening breeze ; 
for in all the homes of Jerusalem the same glad feast of memorial 
is being celebrated. The hearts of the disciples are heavy, for 
of late their Master has spoken to them often of his death as 
close at hand, and has even warned them that they will betray, 
forsake, or deny him. Accustomed, during the whole of his 
ministry, frequently to instruct them, not only in parables and 
figurative terms, but also by symbolic actions, he has just been 
iving them a remarkable lesson of this kind by washing their 
fet and while intending this primarily as a lesson of humility 
and love, he has also employed it as a type of his cleansing 
spirit: —‘ If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me..... 
* He thatis washed needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean 
‘every whit; and ye are clean, but not all.” After the minds of 
the disciples have been prepared by circumstances so well fitted 
to lead them to attribute a solemn and emblematic significance 
to the institution of a new rite, our Lord takes a a of the 
passover bread, and solemnly giving thanks, breaks it, and gives 
the fragments to his disciples, saying, ‘Take, eat: this is my 
body, broken for you; this do in remembrance of me.’ In like 
manner, filling a cup, he gives thanks, and hands it to them, 
saying, ‘ This cup is the new covenant in my blood; this do ye, 
as often as ye drink it, in remembrance of me.’ Looking calmly 
at all these circumstances, we ask, is it credible, or conceivable, 
that the thought should even for one moment enter the minds of 
the disciples, as the real meaning of these declarations, that the 
ate which our Saviour presented to them, though visibly and 
pably bread and wine, were really not such, but in some in- 
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comprehensible, miraculous manner, his flesh and blocd; the 
substance of the bread and wine having been changed, though 
by a strange delusion their appearance and sensible qualities 
remained? Since they were commanded to do this often, in 
remembrance of Christ, could they connect any other meanin 
with the words than this; that the bread broken and eaten, an 
the wine poured out and drunk, were to be images of the body 
and blood of their Lord? Dr. Wiseman skilfully puts it as though 
the natural impulse would have been to take the words literally 
—or what he calls literally—and that this could be resisted only 
by a reflex act of reasoning, of which he thinks such plain, 
illiterate men incapable :—‘ Although our Master says it is his 
body, it cannot be, for that is impossible.’ Whereas the plain 
fact seems to be, that such a thought would never enter their 
minds as that he meant them actually to eat flesh and drink 
blood. Supposing it possible, would no question, no hesitation, 
no mute gaze of wonder have betrayed the disturbance of their 
minds at this astounding announcement? One thing is certain, 
that when the disciples did reason as Dr. Wiseman would have 
had them do now, and thought our Saviour’s caution against 
leaven applied to the literal ‘leaven of bread,’ they drew on 
them the severe rebuke of Christ for their childish stupidity :— 
‘Perceive ye not, yet, neither understand? Have ye your heart 
yet darkened? Having eyes, see ye not, and having ears, hear ye 
not? How is it that ye do not understand ?” 

But at all events, it is argued, we are not compelled to take the 
words figuratively. Whatever apparent absurdity or impossibility 
transubstantiation may involve, furnishes no valid objection. It is 
a miracle, and with God nothing is impossible. It is a mystery, 
and incomprehensible to the human understanding. 

We reply, first, (with Dr. Halley) that we are compelled to 
take the words of the institution figuratively, because that 
version which St. Paul gives of the words uttered regarding the 
cup,— This cup is the new covenant,’-—plainly admit none but 
a figurative sense; and whether they are the ipsissima verba 
or not, they supply a rule of interpretation which we have no 
right to contravene. Secondly, we deny that transubstantiation, 
as it is taught by the church of Rome, can properly be termed 
either a miracle or a mystery. It is not a miracle, for the essence 
of a miracle is that it is a display of divine power appealing to 
the senses; whereas, in transubstantiation, supposing it real, the 
divine power can be apprehended by faith only, and is actually 
exerted in deceiving the senses, by miraculously keeping in ex- 
istence the fictitious appearances—the taste, colour, smell, &c. of 
bread and wine, when in reality they have become flesh and 
NO. XXX. 
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blood. It is no small part of the blasphemy of the mass, that 
God is thus represented as working a standing deception on the 
senses—a practical lie! This consideration has received less 
attention than it deserves. The sensible properties of objects are 
our Creator’s own language, testifying to us the real existence of 
the objects themselves. tt is nothing to the purpose to say that 
our senses may deceive. Partially, and within certain limits the 
may. But a permanent, universal deception, affecting the minds 
of all persons in all ages, by which they invariably see, taste, 
smell, and handle bread where no bread is, but flesh; and wine 
where no wine is, but blood; if it really occurs, is a stupendous 
and unparalleled delusion, that can be accounted for, not from 
any fault of the senses, but only by such an act of divine power 
as has no parallel in all that we know of God; and must, if we 
admit it, shake all confidence not only in the whole fabric of 
human knowledge, but in the Divine veracity. The Romish 
church can evade the charge of palming a hoary imposture upon 
the minds of its members only by the awful Sheplnaty of 
ascribing to the God of truth such a deception of the senses as 
medieval superstition was wont to ascribe to the devil. 

It is plain, at a glance, how utterly irrelevant are all those 
instances of transformation recorded in Scripture, such as the 
changing of Moses’ rod into a serpent, or of the water at the 
marriage-feast into wine. These were precisely what transub- 
stantiation is not,—changes in the outward sensible properties of 
objects patent to the senses. Modern chemical science enables 
us (without presumption) to add, that they were not what tran- 
substantiation claims to be,—a change in the occult substance of 
matter. These miracles did in an instant what God is constantly 
doing in the processes of nature. No man in his senses doubts 
that God can change bread into flesh. Bread is every day con- 
verted into flesh, and wine into blood, by the process of digestion 
and assimilation; not by any change of their ultimate substance, 
(as chemical analysis proves,) but by certain combinations and re- 
combinations which alter their sensible qualities. If our Saviour, 
instead of changing water into wine, had assured the wedding 
guests that what looked and tasted to them water was really wine, 
would this have ‘manifested forth his glory,’ or been recorded 
among his miracles? 

Neither is transubstantiation fitly styled a mystery. A mystery 
is asecret. The mysteries of religion are facts, of whose reality 
we are assured, but of whose rationale we are ignorant. The 
Trinity in Unity is such a mystery, transcending our experience, 
but in no way contradicting our reason. Dr. Wiseman, in order 


to force an unholy parallel, has wickedly spoken of the dogma of 
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the Trinity as ‘at first sight repugnant to every law of number;’ 
which if it really were, no mind would receive it without an act 
of insanity. But the fact that God is in one sense Three, in 
another sense One, is no contradiction to reason, though it is a 
mystery, or secret, how it is. If the Romish church merely 
asserted that the bread and wine are in some way, we know not 
how, the body and blood of Christ, this might have been called 
a mystery; but, happily, they have attempted to explain their 
mystery. They have defined its theory. They have lashed 
this vital dogma of their faith to the foundering hull of an obso- 
lete philosophy. The orthodox belief is entirely based on the 
supposed possibility of separating in fact what can be separated 
in thought—substance and attribute, matter and its essential and 
accidental properties. The sensible properties remain—taste, 
weight, form, &c., but they do not inhere in the new substance, 
which is the body of Christ; they inhere in nothing; that is to 
say, qualities, properties, or accidents, whose essential nature it ts 
to have no existence whatever in themselves, but only as attributes of 
a substance, do nevertheless exist, when the substance of which they 
were the properties has ceased to exist. With all respect for the 
authorities pleaded by Dr. Wiseman against the charge of ab- 
surdity, and with every wish not to utter that charge vaguely, we 
must confess, that the degree by which this proposition is sepa- 
rated from a metaphysical absurdity is, to our vision, quite imper- 
ceptible. Alea or not, an abstruse and subtle theory, whose 
validity rests wholly on the recondite speculations of a ae 
which was not developed for a thousand years after the New 
Testament was written, has no analogy with the mysteries of 
revealed religion. 

Whatever attempts may be made to discover transubstantiation 
in Scripture, the real bulwark of the dogma is ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. In the form in which it was finally adopted by the Council 
of Trent, it cannot be reckoned a very ancient tradition. But 
the germs of it are discoverable at a very early period, in close 
connexion with those of the still more fatal corruption which 
represents the eucharist as an atoning sacrifice. It is easy, indeed, 
to cite passages from many of the fathers, which, if strictly taken, 
would seem to countenance the Romish doctrine. It is equally 
easy, on the other hand, to cite passages of a very different com- 
plexion. We regret that our limits merely permit us to refer the 
reader to Dr. Halley’s learned and judicious, though brief, his- 
torical remarks on this subject. His conclusion is, ‘that the 
‘ Romish doctrine of transubstantiation, repudiated by Justin 
Martyr, Irenseus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
‘the Gregorys, Cyril, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, Athan- 
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‘asius, Ambrose, and many other ancient ecclesiastics, with 
* their successors down to Saxon, German, and French writers 
‘ of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, was not the 
‘ ancient and catholic doctrine of the Christian church.’ (p. 361.) 
Of course, Dr. Wiseman has skilfully marshalled an imposing 
array of extracts, from many of these very same writers, in sup- 
port of his doctrine. One extract, however, on which he lays 
great stress, affords a striking illustration of the loose and high- 
flown rhetoric to be found in the patristic writings. ‘When, 
‘ therefore,’ says Chrysostom, ‘ thou seest the priest presenting 
‘the body to thee, ¢hink not that it is his hand, but the hand of 
‘ Christ, that is stretched towards thee.’ Did Chrysostom mean 
that the hand of the priest was transubstantiated into the flesh of 
Christ? This would be quite as legitimate an inference as that 
drawn from similar expressions in favour of transubstantiation. 
The true doctrine of the eucharist we believe to be that ably 
unfolded by Dr. Halley,—that it is a symbolic exhibition of truth, 
and most especially of the truth of the atonement. In regarding 
the sacraments as symbols, and nothing but symbols, we are not 
afraid of degrading or dishonouring them. Wonderful is the 
might of symbols; incalculable their influence on the history of 
the world. What empire was ever founded, what religion ever 
taught, what victory ever won, what revolution ever completed, 
without their aid? Rob an army of its ensigns and decorations, 
its symbols of honour, unity, and command, and you would rob 
it of half its valour, and more than half its discipline. Give men 
a sign, though it be but a blacksmith’s leather-apron on the point 
ofa lance, and they will follow it to victory or death. Emblems 
are, as it were, the incarnation of abstract ideas, making them 
mig present to the imagination. Through the eye, they 
speak direct to the heart, and speak more in a moment than 
words could do in an hour. The colour of a ribbon will often 
do more to keep men together, and urge them forward, than the 
power of principle, the attractions of profit, or the charm of elo- 
quence. Many who knew little of the character of the Bour- 
bons, or of the pedigree of the Plantagenets, died cheerfully for 
the white cockade or the red rose. In providing, therefore, appro- 
priate symbols of the grand truths of his religion, and badges of 
discipleship and unity among his followers, our Saviour displayed 
his wise foresight and profound knowledge of the wants of 
human nature. But in making those symbols so simple and so 
few,—the application of water in the name of the Trinity, and 
the partaking of bread and wine in memory of his own death,— 
our Saviour showed that foresight and wisdom to be superhuman 
and divine. If even these were corrupted, what would have been 
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the result had a more elaborate system of symbolic teaching been 
divinely instituted? The corruptions cast no shadow of suspicion 
on the wisdom of the original institutions. Doubtless our Saviour 
foresaw that the evils resulting from the absence of any such 
symbols would be far greater than those to arise from their per- 
version, Considering to what an extent, even in the darkest 
ages, they still bore a struggling witness for truth, and, amidst 
much ignorance and superstition, comforted the hearts, and 
strengthened the faith of millions, we may well believe this. 
Their corruption destroyed much, it could not destroy the whole, 
of the benefits they were designed to convey. 

These corruptions were the natural, if we may not say inevi- 
table, growth of the centuries during which, by the setting light 
of the worn-out empire, and by the lurid glare in the darkening 
sky of the watchfires of barbarian invasion, the human intellect 
sunk into a troubled slumber, to awake, at the Divine voice, 
with renewed and gigantic strength, and gird itself to its un- 
sleeping and victorious work in the bright daylight of these 
happier ages. That the sacraments were symbols, rendered it 
inevitable that they should be regarded as something more than 
symbols. The tendency which soon obscured the perfect sym- 
plicity of their true doctrine, lay in the natural mysticism of the 

uman mind, the fruitful parent of such an endless brood of 
superstitions, and which nothing but the stern discipline of 
modern physical science can restrain within its due limits. The 
belief in magic prevailed, not only amongst Oriental nations 
(where its proper home seems to be), but throughout Greece 
and the West. Amid all the vagaries of popular belief touching 
magic, the leading idea was always that of the mystical power of 
symbols, whether visible or verbal; but more gg of visible 
signs in conjunction with certain words of might. Such words 
and signs, it was thought, could control the whole order of na- 
ture, transform both the sensible and the occult qualities of all 
material objects, and render the invisible orders of spiritual 
beings obedient to the magician’s will. Beliefs such as these, 
not confined to the ignorant multitude, but influencing the 
minds of the wisest and most learned, could not fail to modify, 
gradually, but powerfully and surely, the views popularly enter- 
tained of the Sacraments. ‘The words of consecration, at first 
repeated in memory, or imitation, of their first utterance by our 
Saviour, assumed by degrees the character of an incantation, 
possessing power to invest the bread and wine with new and 
mysterious attributes, and to make them the channels of super- 
natural gifts. Magic, like idolatry, had been vigorously attacked 
by the first preachers of the gospel, but, like idolatry, though 
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overthrown by that mighty and impetuous outburst of spiritual 
truth and power, it was not destroyed. It rallied its strength, 
became the treacherous ally of the conquering faith, and at last 
enthroned itself in the very core of its creed and on the very 
altar of its sanctuary. The theory of sacramental salvation, 
which gradually devcleghd itself, was neither more nor less than 
magic applied to religion. It powerfully aided, and was power- 
fully aided by the transformation of the Christian ministry into 
a priesthood. As the sacraments, instead of emblems of truth, 
were regarded as channels of grace, so the ministers of the 
gospel, instead of teachers of Christ’s word, claimed to be dis- 
pensers of his salvation. The elements changed by the spell of 
the priest into the veritable body and blood of Christ, were the 
direct means, when received by the faithful, of uniting them 
corporeally to Christ, and transfusing through their bodies, and 
by that means through their souls, the saving virtues of his pas- 
sion. The crowning invention of the whole system was that 
which ascribed to the priest not only the power of dispensing, 
but of actually procuring the benefits of Christ’s passion, by 
repeating the offering which He made of Himself for the expia- 
tion of sin. Oh, height of human blasphemy and audacity! that 
the impure hands of a sinful mortal should be imagined capable 
of presenting to the Eternal Father a repetition of that blessed 
and only sacrifice which the Scripture so emphatically declares 
to have been ‘ once offered’ ‘ for ever’ by Him who is the only 
priest of the church of God! 

We have already transcribed Dr. Halley’s forcible remarks on 
this subject; and we had marked for extract a spirited passage 
in which Dr. Anderson describes the fierce dispute that was 
waged in the Council of Trent, upon the incredible question, 
whether Christ in the Last Supper offered himself (i.e., under the 
‘species’ of bread and wine) as an expiatory sacrifice to the 
Father! Even the Tridentine fathers dared not, in the face of 
the opposition of the best and most honest of their number, go 
the length of thus utterly making void the sacrifice on the cross. 
They left it doubtful, whether this offering, which they affirm 
Him to have made when He took the bread, was eucharistic or 
propitiatory! And having already ascribed to the priest the 
power, by simply repeating the Latin translation of our Lord’s 
words, to do what they assert Christ to have done—change the 
bread and wine into his flesh and blood—they shrank not from 
ascribing to the priest a power to do what they dared not declare 
Christ himself to have done, to offer this transubstantiated flesh 
and blood as an atonement for the sins both of the living and of 
the dead. 
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If the reader thinks we have dwelt too long on a subject of 
which, nevertheless, we have but grazed the surface, let him re- 
member that this creed is the religion of a hundred and twenty 
millions of Christendom, and that at this moment its cham- 
pions are vainly hoping, and indefatigably labouring to bring 
once more beneath the yoke of the Papacy the intellect and 
the liberties of England. Our aim has been to show what the 
doctrine of the Eucharist is, as we find it in Scripture, and what 
it is as the priest has made it. The subject is one which claims 
to be studied by every thoughtful Protestant with profound and 
patient investigation. 


Art. XI.—(1.) Le Bulletin Francais. No. 1 to No. 7. Brussells 
au Bureau. 12 Feb. 1852. 
(2.) Le Bulletin Francais. No.8. 19 Feb. 1852. London. Jeffs. 
(3.) Le Nouveau Bulletin Francais. No. 1 to No. 5. London. Jeffs. 
(4.) ofa aes des Membres du Senat. Paris. Michel Levy Freres. 
852. 


(5.) Le Moniteur, La Presse, Le Journal des Débats, Le Siécle, Le 
Pays, La Democratie Napoléonienne. From Dec. the 2nd, 1851, 
to April, 1852. 

(6.) Consultation and Opinion of the Advocates Vatismenil, Berryer, 
Odilon Barrot, and Paillet on the Confiscation Decrees and on 
the Property of the House of Orleans, 


WE have not very recently addressed ourselves to the actual con- 
dition and prospects of France. For the last twelvemonth— 
we might, indeed, say for more than the last four-and-twenty 
months, we have specially avoided handling a question environed 
by difficulties of every sort and kind, and on which it was impos- 
sible to write with anything approaching to certainty. So long as 
it was in our power to accord to the motives and the acts of some 
of the men connected with the Revolution of 1848 a qualified 
approval, or even a generous forbearance, we did not cease to hope 
even against hope itself for some compensating effects to the cause 
of public liberty, and municipal and self-government, from the 
movement of February, 1848, sudden and ill-defined in political 
character as that movement appeared undoubtedly to be. But from 
the moment of the French invasion of Rome we began to despair 
of French politics and politicians, and to think that sooner or 
later astruggle must ensue between President Bonaparte and the 
Assembly, since the 2nd December, 1851, dissolved and dis- 
persed. Had the Assembly been guided by pure and patriotic 
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intentions, had it earnestly desired the prosperity and happiness 
of France, there could have been Fittle doubt with whom 
victory would have finally rested. But, unfortunately, it was 
split into sections and parties, each struggling for the mastery, 
and over these discordant factions a crafty, an unscrupulous, a 
dissembling and a perjurious President, obtained, by means of 
corruption and the army, a complete and yet an inglorious 
victory. 

It is not our intention to go over the events of the 2nd De- 
cember, 1851. These occurrences, notwithstanding that changes 
abrupt, sudden, and organic, were expected by some, and a 
prolonged civil war by others, yet appear, even now, to have the 
vagueness and unreality of a dream, and at the end of the fifth 
month from the period of their occurrence there are not wanting 
thinking men who ask themselves, Can such things have really 
happened? and, Is it possible that the French people have sub- 
mitted to them in the years of grace 1851 and 1852? For it is 
not merely the form of government which has been changed— 
it is not merely a Republic, which has been converted into an 
irresponsible despotism and military stratocracy, depending on the 
whim, the caprice, and the humour of a selfish sybarite, profuse, 
luxurious, self-indulgent, and profligate—it is the whole frame and 
condition of civil society which has been altered or altogether 
uprooted. For laws, ordinances, traditions, and usages, which 
date from the time of Clovis, of Pepin, of Charles Martel, of 
Charlemagne, and of Louis the First, and which have been con- 
secrated by a prescription of thirteen centuries—for laws and 
ordinances, the products of imperial or royal wisdom, or states- 
manilike ability, or philosophic scholarship—for laws and customs 
which have been the products of provincial states, of assemblies 
of nobility, of the ancient parliaments, so distinguished and so 
illustrious at various ages of French history, we have now sub- 
stituted the irresponsible decrees, the autocratic fantasies of one 
man, who wishes, with a semi-savage ambition, in the month of 
May, 1852, to play the part of Soulouque in Europe. ‘Things 
which were never dreamed of by Hugh Capet, or Charles the 
Bold, or Louis XI., or Philip Augustus, or Henry IV., or Louis 
XIV., have been accomplished by an adventurer, without one 
great or noble quality; who, a few years ago, was a conspirator 
in Italy, an exile in Switzerland, oo a fast and fashionable leg 
both on the turf and at ecarté, at King-street, St. James’s. ‘To ™ 
any nice or minute observer of the history of M. Bonaparte since 
1832, his subsequent career will not appear extraordinary. Dis- 
tinguished by taciturnity, by reserve, by an impassible frigidity, 
by a fanatical selfishness and Asiatic self-indulgence, the clest of 
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December, nevertheless, affects to be a fatalist, to be the favourite 
of wolpa, aica, xnp and eiuapuevn, to be the very elect of the Fates, 
and of an overwhelming Destiny. 

Such notions are not without their effect on a people dis- 
tinguished by the extremes of credulity and incredulity—by a 
people sensual and materialist in the towns—superstitious, igno- 
rant, or stupid in the country. It is recorded of Mazarin, that 
he never thought of employing an agent or instrument during 
the reign of Louis XIII. or Louis XIv, without previously 
inquiring—Es¢t il heureux? And we know that in our own 
day, another Italian adventurer, who rose still higher than Maz- 
zarini of the Abruzzi—namely, Napoleon Bonaparte—was wont to 
select agents possessing what the Spaniards term the estrella feliz, 
or what is ordinarily called a happy star. Ideas of this nature 
easily penetrate through agricultural and pastoral districts: they 
are conveyed traditionally from father toson; they are naturally 
cherished by all lovers of the marvellous, by the sanguine, by 
the credulous, and by the ignorant. It may be that the perjured 
dictator of France is himself the dupe of an ignorant fatalism, 
and a faithful believer in his own infallible mission; but looking 
to the cold, calculating, and cunning nature of the man, we con- 
ceive it much more likely that he has, by his retainers, set afloat 
the myth of his-marvellous destiny, in the hope that the prophe- 
cies venturesomely made by his parasites, may in the fulness of 
time really accomplish themselves. 

For now four months and upwards a neighbouring nation has 
been scourged with every rod of tyranny. The chamber has 
been dissolved, the constitution has been violated, thousands 
of men have been imprisoned, thousands. have been exiled, or 
deported to Cayenne, to Sinnamari, to Lambessa; hundreds, 
tried by military and prevotal courts, have been shot or con- 
demned to the galleys; but such is the abasement and prostra- 
tion of France, mentally, morally, and physically, that no man 
within the length and breadth of that once free land dare raise 
his voice in indignation against these monstrous and inhuman 
enormities, or the flagrant perpetrator of such abominations. 
There has now for five months been no freedom of the press, or 
of speech, or of correspondence in France,—nay, even the freedom 
of the pulpit has been violated. In the most despotic days of 
Louis iV, Masillon and Bourdaloue thundered,—told severe 


truths to the king, in the hearing of the people; and one of 
them, with true Christian boldness, exclaimed ‘Ze silence du peuple 
est la legon des rois.’ But under the government now prevailing, 
the pulpit is forced to be as mute as the press, as guarded as that 
correspondence sometimes withheld, and always, in cases of 
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suspicion, flagrantly violated. It will scarcely be credited by the 
English reader, though the fact is undoubtedly true, that the 
eloquent Abbé Lacordaire, the greatest of modern French Roman- 
catholic preachers, and who abandoned the bar for the pulpit, 
was obliged, a few weeks ago, to expatriate himself from the 
capital of France, because in the exercise of his sacred mission 
he had used that freedom of speech and of reproof stringently 
enjoined on a Christian minister in Holy Writ. 

All the democratic newspapers have been suspended or sup- 
pressed. The National, the Courier Francais, L’ Ordre, L’ Opinion 
Publique, L’Evenement, and La Republique, have been arbi- 
trarily extinguished, and the rights of proprietors, editors, 
contributors, and printers, as well as of subscribers, violently 
and manu forti set aside. To six or seven hundred persons, 
comprising writers, reporters, compositors, folders, pressmen, 
distributors, book-keepers, clerks, these journals gave employ- 
ment, and now, uno flatu, the well-being, mayhap the existence, of 
these individuals is put to hazard. Many of them are in 
prison, some of them have been shot, some of them have been 
sagen to Algiers, or to the pestilential swamps of Cayenne or 

innamari, while others, reduced to poverty, to despair, and to 
actual starvation, like M. de St. Edme, have committed suicide. 
On the last day of March it was that this unfortunate man, author 
of the Biographie des Hommes du Jour, of the Histoire des Rois et 
Reines de France, and a writer in many journals of France for the 
last thirty-seven years, hanged himself in his lodgings in the Rue 
des Fossés, Monsieur le Prince. ‘There was found on his table a 
paper, on which he had written that he would have preferred 
to have put an end to himself with a pistol, but that such was his 
poverty, produced by the cessation of all periodical writing, that 

e had not wherewithal to buy one. ‘Je choisis donc,’ said 
Saint Edme, ‘la pendaison a la Pichegru.’ This is, unfortu- 
nately, not a solitary instance. There are two other cases in 
which public writers have had recourse to poison, and one in 
which a journalist flung himself into the Seine. But in these 
cases the French newspapers and the police have preserved a 
discreet and ominous silence. To every man acquainted with 
London and Brussells it is well known, that between both 
capitals there are more than sixty French gentlemen, at the 
present moment, who were connected with the political litera- 
ture of their country, and some of whom are suffering, while we 
write, the most poignant distress. Were we to speak of the 
injury inflicted on capital and credit by the measures of Decem- 
ber 1851, in reference merely to this one branch of industry, the 
limit of sixteen pages would hardly suffice to give in detail 
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a catalogue of the miseries and ruin thus wrought. pe 4 
establishments connected with the fabrication of paper, of ink, 
of types, and of presses, have been broken up; joint-stock 
partnerships and societés en commandite have been dissolved, 
and the relations that subsisted between capital and labour have 
been at once inconsiderately and mercilessly snapped asunder. 

We are not defending or excusing men who rush unbidden into 
the presence of their Maker, and who forget the duties they owe 
both to God and to man. We are stating a fact to be deplored 
and condemned under any circumstances, even under circum- 
stances of calamity so overwhelming as we have just alluded to. 
In a country in which there is little serious or vital religion, in 
which animal and sensual existence is more regarded than the 
inner and spiritual life, it is not wonderful that men being 
deprived at a blow of occupation and bread should fall victims to 
gloom, to despondency, and to despair, and resort to self- 
slaughter for relief, as though the Almighty had not issued his 
divine prohibition against it. The fearful increase of suicides 
among literary and thoughtful men is one direct consequence 
of the perjuries of December. A general want of confidence, 
and a sense of insecurity, are some among the other conse- 
quences naturally resulting from it. In vain does the tempo- 
rary tenant of the Elysée vie with the prodigalities of Lucullus 
and Heliogabalus; in vain do his satraps, his ministers, and 
his blood relations, give, at his command, dinners and balls, in 
which, as in the decay of the Roman empire, mullet, lampreys, 
and carp, are brought from distant cities, and even different 
latitudes,—in vain are ten thousand frances’ worth of the choicest 
flowers and exotics displayed by the minister of police at his 
ball at the Hotel de Ville,—in vain are the profusions and the 
orgies of the Regent Orleans and his daughter revived, at the 
cost and charge of a ruined people; for, notwithstanding all 
this expenditure, trade languishes, strangers cease to visit Paris, 
and there is no confidence between man and man, for every 
individual, excepting the most blind and besotted, is of opinion 
that the hideous phantom which calls itself Prince President 
of the Republic must soon pass away, after having strutted 
its terrific and sanguinary hour. If nothing else were to kill 
the monstrous system which now reigns in , Sone it must be 


killed by the. financial difficulty. The annual deficit is little 
less than four millions sterling, while there has been this very 

ear an increase of eight millions of francs in the army estimates. 
The salaries, or civil list, of the head of the state, having no 
palaces or public establishments to keep up, has been raised to 
the incredible sum of twelve millions of francs, or 480,000/. a 
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year—a sum far greater than ever was granted to Louis Phillipe, 
far greater than the civil list of Queen Victoria, which, we believe, 
amounts to 393,982/. 10s. The salaries of ministers, of public func- 
tionaries, such as ambassadors, prefects, have been, some of them, 
nearly doubled, while all have been increased a full third. 
Independently of this, the head of the state has assumed the 

right to pension a number of senators; and, already, thirty of 
these hybrid functionaries, who can propose no amendment to any 
Bill—who, if any ene of them be disposed to be loquacious, 
cannot print his own or his colleague’s speech without the 
approbation of the general body,—already, we say, thirty of 
these gentlemen, who have not the power to express within the 
walls of their place of meeting either approbation or disappro- 
bation, have obtained endowments of 30,000 firs. a year, 
intended to bind them to their prescribed course of syco- 
phancy; and, at the same time, placing an annual burden of 
36,000/. per annum on the already over-taxed shoulders of an 
oppressed people. While taxes are in the course of beiug taken 
off, while expenditure is increasing ten or twenty fold, and 
receipts diminishing, how is an equilibrium to be maintained,— 
how, to use the old Saxon phrase, are both ends to be made to 
meet, when the financial year closes? To tax and to please, 
we know, according to Burke, is not given unto man; but to 
expend largely without an income is still more impossible than 
to tax and to please. No doubt the Hebrew and Israelitish 
interests, combined with the twelve agents de change, may, for a 
time, mystify and keep the rentes above par, but it is beyond 
the power of the Rothschilds, the Foulds, the Fontemilliats, and 
the Hottinguers, even though aided by the governor of the 
Bank of France, the servile and timid D’Argout, to keep up the 
financial mystification and delusion more than a few months 
longer. The cry of M. Bonaparte and his needy retainers is ever 
the cry of the horse-leech, ‘Give, give,’ and, sooner or later, a day 
of rec oning must come, for even perjurers and traitors—for the 
double-dealing and faithless—for roués and gamblers who play at 
demagogy to win saga —who palter with socialism to clutch 
supreme — and the command of a egg For it should 
be remarked, that M. Bonaparte, without ever having served a 
day in the armies of France, or in any other armies—without 
ever having exposed himself to danger on any field, at home or 
abroad, has of his own mere motion assumed the rank and dress 
of a French general officer—has assumed the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, and has addressed the military as though he were its 
head. It is by and through the power of the army—it is by and 
through the means of the army submitting to this assumption, that 
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the head of the French executive has waded through crime and 
perjury to station without authority, and to the semblance of 
power without respect. If the commander at Lyons or at Lille, 
at Metz or at Algiers, were to-morrow to proclaim Henry V., or 
a Regency, or the presidency of Cavaignac, within twenty-four 
hours the present state of things would be upset, and M. Bona- 
parte would be safely lodged in the fortress of Vincennes. Many 
of our countrymen, proud of our own well-balanced liberty, 
exciaim, that if the French were really a great people—if their 
character had not been adapted to despotism, they could not 
have borne, even for a quarter of a year, as they have already 
done, with an adventurer who has exercised the privilege of 
exiling, imprisoning, or shooting any man obnoxious to him. 
But they who thus declaim, forget that the nation was taken 
aback—torget that the national guards had been in great part 
disarmed—forget that on the night of the 1st December the 
drums of the battalions of this force had been stealthily removed— 
forget that the country had been torn for three years by factions 
hea that France had been dosed by the specifics of Ledru 
Rollin, of Louis Blanc, of Proudhon, of that worst of all impostors 
and quacks, Emile Girardin—forget that France had been sub- 
jected to the machinations and intrigucs of a Thiers, and the 
ultramontane bigotry of Montalembert. 

Nations have their moments of weakness, of lassitude, and of 
want of energy; and an unhappy day arose for France, in which, 
in December, 1851, she yielded more to an impostor and a 
mountebank than she had ever yielded to her ——— kings. 
The history of France, as is well remarked by M. de Boulain- 
villiers,* will be found to exhibit as many struggles against 
despotic power as the history of England itself. The ancient 
kings of France had neither the right of coining money, of fixing 
the strength of the army, nor of levying taxes without the con- 
sent of the nobles; yet this right is now usurped by the adven- 
turer of Strasburgh, and the disturber of Boulogne. The ancient 
parliaments of France, as is proved by every constitutional 
authority, were clearly intended as an habitual limitation of the 
royal authority, und the states-general, as being superior to 

arliaments, were considered as a still more powerful barrier. 
ee de Stael truly says,t that from 1302 the states-general had 
in right, if not in fact, equal legislative powers with the English 
parliament. Their ordonnances of 1355 and 1356 were as much 
in the spirit of liberty as the Magna Charta of England; but 

* Histoire de Vancien Gouvernement de la France. Par feu M.le Comte de 
Boulainvilliers, Ala Haye. 1727. 

+ Considerations sur la Revolution Frangaise. 
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there was no provision for the annual convocation of this assembly, 
and its separation into three orders, instead of into two chambers, 
gave the king much greater means of setting them in i ope 
tion to one another. Henry IV., who, notwithstanding all his 
errors, was, as a king, both great and well-intentioned, declared 
in one of his speeches, that the registry by parliament was neces- 
sary to the validity of royal edicts, and the parliament of Paris 
in its remonstrances against the Mazarin ministry, recalled the 
promises made by Henry IV.,and quoted his words, ‘ the authority 
of kings destroys itself in endeavouring to establish itself too 
firmly.’ Pasquier, under Henry III., ak that monarchy was one 
of the forms of the republic, meaning by that word, the govern- 
ment, whose object is the welfare of the people. ‘That great 
magistrate, Omer Talon, thus expressed himself under Louis XIII: 
‘In former years, the orders of the king were not received or 
‘ executed by the people, unless signed in the original by the 
‘ grandees of the kingdom, the princes, and the higher officers of 
‘the crown. ‘This political jurisdiction has now devolved on the 
‘ parliaments. We enjoy this second power, which the authority 
* of time sanctions, which subjects suffer with patience and honour 
‘ with respect.’ 

Such were the principles of the parliaments which admitted 
the necessity of the consent of the nation. The claims of the 
states general to a truly representative character were superior 
even to those of the parliaments. Placed by the side of either 
of these ancient institutions, the council of state of 1852, the 
senate, or the corps legislatif, is a delusion and a mockery, the 
more detestable in this, that the whole thing, from the first incep- 
tion down to the day of its assembling, has been a gigantic yet 
most palpable fraud. In the first place, the people were not 
allowed to meet to select candidates, neither were opposition 
candidates permitted to issue addresses. Prefects in the country 
and mayors in the towns were directed to use every effort to put 
down opposition. Printers were not allowed to print the names 
of opposition candidates—bill-stickers were arrested and impri- 
soned if they placed opposition addresses on the walls—electors 
could neither confederate nor combine without the risk of being 
dragged before military tribunals, without the certainty of being 
charged with conspiracy, mutiny, or treason to the head of the 
state. Even the post was closed to independent candidates, who 
sent letters of canvass announcing their intention of seeking the 
suffrages of their countrymen. 

Is not, then, the pretence of an election and free choice a 
dishonest mockery and delusion, which no man of an upright 
heart or an enlightened mind would descend to practise on a 
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nation of coerced or willing dupes? Is it not a thin and too 
transparent veil to disguise unlimited and arbitrary power, a 
hypocritical despotism, which, notwithstanding the corruption of 
the French capital, has not been defended by a single man of 
talent or character? It is idle and incorrect to say, that antece- 
dent to 1789 France had no liberties. The Mazximes du Droit 
Public Frangais, published in 1775—seventy-seven years ago— 
by a magistrate of the parliament of Paris, are accordant with 
those of the constituent assembly on the necessity of obtaining 
the consent of the people to taxes, on their participation in legis- 
lative acts, and in the responsibility of ministers. If we even 
compare French assemblies from the earliest times (excepting, of 
course, the servile senate and chamber of Napoleon), with the 
shadow of a representation of 1852, they all appear, however 
rude and imperfect, tracing them back from the Champ de Mars 
and the Champ de Mai, free and honest institutions by the contrast. 

The corruption of the best things is the worst of all corruption. 
A simulated or pseudo representation on a counterfeit plan is 
but an additional instrument in the hands of tyranny. ‘There is 
the semblance without the reality of opposition, and the result 
is, that under the cover of a fictitious and a spurious chamber, an 
executive can have recourse to any amount of fraud, of corrup- 
tion, or of force. Perverted from its true and honest intent, a 
senate or a legislative body thus becomes not merely despicable 
but deleterious; and one of the worst features in the France of 
1852 is, that the senate and the corps legislatif are really elaborate 
shams, meant as mere blinds to deceive France and to delude 
Europe. Under the semblance of an affected deliberation there 
is a real despotism—a real and actual reign of terror. The 
government is profoundly hypocritical, and ever in dread; and 
the people, in turn, have become as hypocritical as the govern- 
ment. The Frenchman, once so mobile and loquacious, has 
substituted silence for garrulity. He is condemned to be silent 
to conceal his real sentiments—to deceive the delators or the 
spies that may be loitering about to denounce him. Thus the 

rench of 1852 are condemned, by the very institutions under 
which they vegetate, to be distrustful, double-dealers—to be time- 
servers and sycophants, compressing their thoughts and conceal- 
ing their opinions. The animation, the intelligence, the fire and 
eloquence, nay, even the moral and the physical courage, once 
so pre-eminent in Paris, have been suspended—we will not say 
extinguished—by the destruction of the freedom of the press, by 
the obliteration of freedom of opinion, and the dissolution of an 
assembly, in December at least freely elected. The corps legis- 
latif substituted for the national assembly is, in truth and in 
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fact, a mere record office, in which the decrees of a dictator and 
the ordonnances of a European Soulouque are servilely registered 
by a number of legislative lackeys, wearing a state livery. This 
assembly of puppets and princes, of mutes and marionettes, are 
moved by the string of the Llysée. The coming Soulouque of 
Europe, supreme in substance as in form, in essentials as in non- 
essentials, did not even consult them on the rules for their own 
governance. Their by-laws and regulations were composed by 
that virtuous character so well known at some of the clubs in St. 
James’s-street, and within four years an inhabitant of King- 
street, St. James’s-square. So much does this respectable man, 
with so profound a reverence for oaths, think the corps legislatif 
his own household property, that out of sixty seats for spectators, 
he has reserved thirty-two for his own aidecamps, equerries, led 
captains, secretaries, and clerks. The remaining places have been 
set aside for the army; while the National Guard and the Mu- 
nicipal Council of Paris have been both excluded. These self- 
important gentlemen of the corps legislatif are allowed four hours 
per week to perform the functions allotted to them; and con- 
sidering how unimportant these functions are, it must be admitted 
to be sufficient. So wholly nugatory and farcical is the whole 
proceeding of a legislative corps looked on, that not one jour- 
nalist was present at the sitting. Of the sixty spectators present, 
one-half were of the female sex, friends of the president, of his 
ministers, or of the members of his household. No portion of 
the tame and spiritless proceedings were given in the Paris papers 
of the day following—not even the discourse of M. Billaut, the 
president—of that M. Billaut, who having been under the mo- 
narchy an oppositionist, of the fiercest and most uncompromising 
ihe: and under the republic an advocate for the Droit au 
travail, has now sold himself for a salary of 80,000 francs, or 
3200. per annum, not more than six or nine months’ rateable 
proportion of which it is likely he will ever touch. It is a most 
curious and a most melancholy fact, that France, so long and so 
honourably in the van of nations, first learned the opening pro- 
ceedings of this corps legislatif from the columns of the London 
newspapers. ‘I'wo persons connected editorially with the Parisian 
press—the one, the notorious Dr. Veron, of the Constitutionnel, 
and the other, M. Delamarre, of the Patrie, are, it is -well known, 
members of the corps legislatif. These persons had hoped, in 
virtue of their representative character, to be enabled to give a 
summary of the proceedings; but so jealous were the authorities, 
and so arbitrary the orders emanating from the highest quarter, 
that not a line appeared in either journal on the subject, till an 
account had been inserted in the London morning papers of the 
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day previously. Even the summary then tardily given was of 
the most me and unsatisfactory description. This circum- 
stance, it need not be stated, has produced the very worst effect 
in the capital and the provinces. Men show their discontent by 
a settled gloom and moodiness of manner very foreign to the 
nature of Frenchmen, but under the circumstances eloquently 
expressive. It may truly be said of the nation, collectively and 
individually, Dum tacent clamant. 

Previous to the ——- of this mock constitution the 
coming emperor had legislated on every possible question by 
arbitrary decrees having the force of laws. By decrees uni- 
versity professors as well as judicial functionaries were declared 
removable ;. by decrees the functions and attributions of the 
council of state, of the senate, and the legislative body, were 
regulated and prescribed; by decrees the livery and costume 
were settled. From the constitution to the coat—from the pri- 
vilege of members down to the details of an embroidered white 
waistcoat—from the order of the day down to a button with an 
eagle impressed thereon, M. Bonaparte’s fertile genius had hap- 

ily provided. Nor were his ukases limited to the legislative 
a Aaag The Roman-catholic and Reformed churches, the bar, the 
army, the navy, were all subjected to his imperious fiat. He 
fixed the age at which members of the court of cassation should 
retire, at which the judges of the courts of appeal, and tri- 
bunals of first instance, should make their bow to their bre- 
thren, or to the bar, and withdraw from the judicial bench, 
however perfect their faculties. The monarchy, for generations, 
had supposed the bar of France to be capable of’ managing its own 
affairs and competent to elect its own batonnier, an officer chosen 
generally by reason of seniority out of the order of advocates to 
protect the rights of the confraternity. But though this right 
was confirmed to the advocates of France by letters of Philip de 
Valois in April, 1342, yet M. Bonaparte utterly disregarded 
more than five centuries of prescription, and decreed by his own 
goodwill and pleasure, that the selection of the batonnier should 
no longer be by the general body of advocates but by the con- 
seil de discipline. In this, as in nearly all other things, M. Bo- 
naparte has followed the precedent of his uncle Napoleon, who 
— with and semana by his ordonnances the bar of 

rance, 

On the 14th of December, 1810, there appeared under the 
title of a decree, a ‘ reglement sur l’exercice de la profession 
d’avocat et la discipline du barreau.’ The articles were pre- 
ceded by a pompous, and in Napoleonic fashion, a species, in style 
at least, of Asiatic preamble in honour of the profession. By the 
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19th Article the Conqueror affected to restore the order, but its 
discipline was not restored, and the decree never ceased to 
excite the remonstrances of the French bar. Napoleon enter- 
tained a strong prejudice amounting to aversion for the pro- 
fession. And why? Because he detested independence in every 
form and shape. Projects of despotism and universal dominion 
can never be favourably received by a body distinguished by a 
spirit of controversy and free inquiry. Napoleon used to say, 
§ Je veux qu'on puisse couper la langue & un avocat qui s’en sert 
contre le gouvernement,’ and he showed his spite to the order 
by throwing various impediments in their way, and not admit- 
ting one of them asa member of the legion of honour. The 
bar, it must be admitted, merited the dislike of the tyrant. It 
neither fawned on nor flattered him, but exercised its calling 
without regard to his threats, and often in express contradiction 
to his wishes. Bellart had, despite the frown of power, defended 
Madlle. Cice; Bonnet had defended Moreau, surrounded by 
bristling bayonets, with consummate art, rare intrepidity, and 
ome reasoning. Scores of eloquent and able men would 

ave also presented themselves to defend the Duke d’Enghien, 
had he not been precipitately murdered without charge, indict- 
ment, or trial, in the ditch of Vincennes, in the misty twilight of 
the early morning. As the French bar was two and forty years 

0,80 it is now. Senneunils and Berryer, royalists attached to the 
elder branch of Bourbons; Barrot, an Orleanist; and Paillet, a 
man of independent mind and opinions, were all forward to 
lend the aid of their learning and experience to plead against 
the iniquitous confiscating decrees of the 22nd of January, 
directed against the property of the Orleans family. 

Into this question it is not our purpose to enter at any length. 
But we may remark, that Louis Philippe d’Orleans, before he 
accepted the crown of France, had, as an individual, an undis- 
puted and indisputable right to dispose of his private property, 
and to make any settlement of it he pleased in favour of his 
children. ‘That sagacious prince shrewdly thought that it would 
be unfair to his family to peril their inheritance by allying it to 
anything so unstable as the throne of France. But after his 
decease in exile, after his discrowning, the inviolability of his pri- 
vate disposition of his estates has been disregarded, and by an 
infamous act of spoliation his children have been defrauded of 
their birthright. This open robbery is attempted to be cloaked 
over by another decree assigning ten millions of the proceeds to 
the society of Mutual Succour, ten millions to the amelioration of 
the lodgings of workmen, other portions to the support of poor 
eurates, other portions to the support of a house of education for 
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orphans, and other portions to the support of veterans of the 
army. But to the eternal honour of the church and the army, 
they have exhibited a repugnance to receive the unhallowed gift, 
as though the receipt of the patrimony of the widow and the 
. orphan must bring in its very touch taint and defilement, as well 
as what old soldiers and sailors call ‘ the worst of ill luck.’ So, 
in the sight of a continent, of a world, can this man proffer 
robbery as a burnt-offering. The odious feature of the hypo- 
critical and unprincipled author of the decrees is to mask over 
his rapacious spoliation with the veneer of charity. Under the 
panei name of charity he would bribe both army and church to 
wink at his violation of all law and all justice. But though 
M. Bonaparte has had might, not right, on his side, yet the 
leading members of the bar are resolved to struggle for, if they 
cannot maintain, the principles of law and justice. 

The decree to regulate the Reformed churches is fully as 
intrusive, and more preposterous than the decree in reference to 
the batonnier of the order of advocates. The commission to regu- 
late this affair consists of two bankers, an admiral, a councillor 
of state, three deputies, one of the mayors of Paris, one or two 
merchants, and the postmaster-general. In this there may be 
some spite against the Pastor Coquerel, or some other Hu- 
guenot pastor. As the decree in reference to the batonniers and 
conseils de discipline was well known to be directed against 
Senard, an ex-minister of the Republic, there is no reason why the 
decree in reference to the Huguenot synod may not be directed 
against some recalcitrant pastor who will not bend the knee to a 
man, who, thanks to the army and police, now occupies the 
Elysée, and may a little longer encumber the soil of France. The 
religion of the majority of Frenchmen is as summarily interfered 
with as the religion of the minority. M. Bonaparte evidently 
fancies himself the head of the church, and its great legislator. 
By his sic voleo he establishes what are pnd aumoniers de 
derniers priéres, and allocates a salary for their support. No- 
thing is too hot or too a for this virtuous man calling him- 
self ‘ Prince President.’ is decrees extend to railroads, to 
benefit societies, to burial clubs, to the sinking fund, to regis- 
tries for servants, to the Chapter of St. Denis, to the electric 
telegraph, to marriages in the Society Islands, to the beards of 
university professors, who are forbidden to wear mustachios, im- 
perials, and hirsute tufts on upper or nether lip, or on any por- 
tion of the human face divine, where whiskers grow not accord- 
ing to the order of nature. 

The lust of the man for personal dominion—his itch for inter- 
fering in everything, sacred and profane, is as remarkable as his 
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loose personal morality, as his gross habits of personal profusion. 
His modesty, like that of General Tom Thumb, is evidently, he 
conceives, ‘ the flambeau to his merit.’ ‘I am ready to do every- 
thing for France,’ he exclaims, ‘and nothing for myself!’ Amiable 
and self-sacrificing man! _Is it nothing, then, to be in the receipt 
of an income of 480,0002 a year; to be lodged, lighted, and 
warmed at the expense of the state; to have to pay sey," to 
wife or to children, like Louis Philippe, and to enjoy St. Cloud, Tri- 
anon, the Elysée, Meudon, Versailles, Pau, Compiegne, Fontaine- 
bleau, and, last not least, the Tuileries—all kept up at the ex- 
pense of the state? Is it nothing to exclusively enjoy the droit 
de chasse in the forests of Fontainebleau, Compiegne, uns, and 
St. Germain? The last sovereign of France baton of his civil 
list to provide for his queen, for his sons, who were profuse in their 
expenditure, for the keep and repair of his palaces; and in these 
disbursements he is supposed to have expended three millions 
more than he received ; but M. Bonaparte has no charge but his 
os expenditure, and for this his liveried legislative lackeys 
ave voted him 480,000l. per annum. While we write, the 
ordinary revenue of France is more than seven millions less than 
the expenditure. How much less than the expenditure will it 
be if the President should last another trimestre, or if the empire 
should be proclaimed, as is by many supposed, in this present 
month of a ? 
Every discourse of M. Bonaparte since the 2nd of December 
has pointed to an imperial throne, and the retainers of the Elysée 
have sought to prepare the public mind for theevent. Since the 
2nd of December, M. Bonaparte has rendered no account of his 
policy, nor has he in any way submitted his conduct to the 
nation’s approval. Indeed, now that he has got a council of state, 
a senate, and a corps legislatif perfectly subservient, he seems to 
have thrown off all restraint. The ex-king, Jerome Bonaparte, 
as a of the senate, maintained in his address to that 
body all the ideas of Bonapartism. He talked of the treachery 
by which the empire was overthrown, and of the coalition by 
which the event was brought about, as acrime. This key-note 
was followed by the ‘ Prince President, who, having now irre- 
vocably secured his income, discovers that he is the heir to the 
emperor »by hereditary right. It is of no earthly use to such a 
being as this to state that the empire was not hereditary, that 
four of the European powers, in congress assembled, at Chatillon,* 
provided for certain contingencies, and that some of these con- 
tingencies arising, Bonaparte, on his return from Elba, was put 
hors la lot by all of the European powers in their Declaration at 
* Koch Traités de 1814 et 15, vol, iii, 322, 438, 439. 
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Vienna of the 13th March, 1815,—it is of no earthly use to refer 
to the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris of the 30th May, 1814, or 
the abdication signed at Fontainebleau by Napoleon himself. Not 
one of these public acts would be recognised by the disturber of 
Boulogne as having the least binding force, albeit their strin- 
gency is acknowledged by the whole of Europe. It may, however, 
be satisfactory for other purposes here to cite, word for word, 
the proposition unanimously agreed to at Vienna. Here are 
the very words, drawn up by M. Metternich, which received 
unanimous adhesion :— 

‘En rompant ainsi la convention qui lavait établi 4 Vile d’Elbe, 
Bonaparte détruit le seul titre légal auquel son existence se trouvait 
attachée. En reparaissant en France avec des projets de trouble et 
bouleversement il s’est privé lui-méme de la protection des lois, et a 
manifesté & la face de univers qu’il ne saurait y avoir avec lui ni paix 
ni treve, Les puissances declarent en conséquence que Napoléon 
Bonaparte s'est placé hors des relations civiles et sociales, et que, 
comme ennemi et perturbateur du repos du monde, il s’est livré & la 
vindicte publique.’ 

Whether the powers who pronounced Napoleon an outlaw, a 

rturbator, and an enemy of the repose of the world, and pointed 

im out to universal vengeance, are likely to acknowledge here- 
ditary rights in one who is not, and has not the least pretensions 
to be, the heir of the European outlaw, is a question so plain, 
that it is not necessary to discuss it in this place. 

But that everything now points to empire on the part of M. 
Bonaparte and his adherents is abundantly evident. Everything 
imperial is now aped. The footmen of M. Bonaparte’s kins- 
man and functionary, M. Lucien Murat, are already clothed in 
scarlet and gold, the livery of Joachim Murat’s household when 
king of Naples. As Napoleon the uncle sought to alarm France 
in 1803 and the beginning of 1804 with royalist plots and the 
revival of Jacobinism, so does M. Bonaparte, the putative nephew, 
in 1852 talk of Romanist machinations and the revival of socialism. 
In 1804 there was a Bulletin de Paris, an organ of the uncle, as 
there is now of the nephew, one of the editors of which was, 
eight-and-forty years ago, Regnaud de St. Jean d’Augely. The 
son of this Regnaud de St. Jean d’Augely is now a senator and 
a functionary playing at the same game for empire for his prin- 
cipal as his father played nearly half a century ago. Bonaparte 
the uncle affected to discredit and deny the idea that he was 
looking for supreme power; but at the very time he was — 
these self-sacrificing protestations, the public criers were directe 


by his agents to go through the streets selling a pamphlet, written 
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by one of his faithfuldependents, entitled, Voix d'un Grenadier pour 
de retablissement @un Empereur des Gaules. Identical tactics are prac- 
tised now. The putative nephew disowns indeed by words that 
he looks for the purple. But his household, confidants, ministers, 
and instruments, all plead for empire, talk for empire, write for 
empire, and struggle for empire. M. Bonaparte is as patient 
and persevering in his designs, as artful in the development of his 
thoughts, as his namesake and predecessor. The uncle disclosed 
his ultimate views by hints and inuendoes, by half confidence, by 
Jesuitical words with a double meaning. 8 does the putative 
or supposed nephew. In a pamphlet, written by one of the 
entourage of Napoleon, under hes title of La Garantie, in 1804, it 
was suggested whether emperor and republic were not compatible. 
The very same thing is suggested now, in the discourses, writings, 
and official acts of the Prince President and his followers. 
Francis de Neufchateau, a senator of the uncle, said, after the 
affairs of Pichegru and Moreau, ‘Grand homme, achevez votre 
ouvrage en le rendant irhmortel comme votre gloire.’ There are 
servile spirits ready enough now to use words of similar import to 
a man without merit and without glory. When, in 1804, 
some in the council of state, deeply imbued with the doctrines 
of the revolution, and, among others, Berlier, objected to the 
hereditary title of emperor, Regnaud de St. Jean d’Angely, 
the father of the partisan of the present man, said, ‘ Rassurez vous, 
citoyen ; Phomme qui gouverne est enfant de la revolution.’ In 
1804, Joseph Bonaparte, in the council of state, expressed him- 
self in * sem ic against the hereditary principle whenever it was 
mooted, yet worked for it privately. In 1852, Jerome Bonaparte 
affects in public to discourage all hereditary aspirations, yet co- 
operates with the coming emperor in all his deep-laid schemes. 
In 1804, books of heraldry were consulted with a view to fabricate 
a noble descent for the son of the Corsican avoué. Hincmar de 
ordine Palatii was cited by the genealogists and masters of cere- 
mony to the approving aspirant, who created an arch-treasurer 
an arch-chancellor and a grand veneur. In 1852 all these projects 
are revived. M. de Wagram is spoken of to succeed his father, 
one of Napoleon’s princes, who was grand veneur to the great 
captain. M. de Pierre is to be capitaine des chasses a courre, 
and the whole imperial hunting establishment, to be revived 
before the end of the year, is intended to be placed under Edgar 
Ney, who has been commissioned to select a pack of stag-hounds 
in England, and dogs for hunting the wild boar in Poitou. On 
the 18th May, 1804, sire et majesté were repeated by Cambaceres, 
a regicide who had proscribed kings, a man who was one of the 
most zealous members of the Committee of Public Safety. In 
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1851, M. Billaut, the president of the corps legislatif, a man 
who in 1848 and 1849 was an advanced republican and an advo- 
cate for the droit au travail, is ready, whenever he may be re- 
—_ to address ‘ the coming man’ as majesté imperiale et royale. 

ambaceres, the friend of Robespierre, of Couthon, and of St. 
Just, proclaimed monarchical ideas as the only just and true 
things in 1804; and Cambaceres, his nephew, and a senator of 
1852, and Billaut, the friend of Louis Blanc’s theories, are jointly 
and severally prepared to follow in the wake of the arch-chancellor 
Cambaceres of eight-and-forty years ago. This is one of the many 
indications that society and the social system in France is rotteu, 
and putrefied to the very core. There is no such 
as public principle left among the mass of men aspiring to offici 
employment. There is little regard for oaths or promises. Public 
men have become so lost to the moral sense, so brutified by selfish 
and sensuous animal enjoyments, that political virtue and con- 
sistency are laughed at as antediluvian and ostrogothic. 

There is oy oe reat profusion and waste in England ; but 
here, at least, men qs not wholly disburse all income in gour- 
mandise and the gratification of the senses. In England your 
man of pleasure, with a couple of thousands per annum to 
_— would disburse a considerable portion of it on horses, or 

ogs, or peradventure on a small yacht; but in Paris your man 
about town with the same income, would spend a fourth of it, or 
possibly more, in cafés and restaurants, on luxurious breakfasts 
and dinners of plats fins and vins des meilleurs crus. This uni- 
versal crapulousness debases and degrades a nation. Rarely can 
you depend on the political virtue or private honour of a man 
who is supremely luxurious and thoroughly self-indulgent. 
There is a happy medium between the black broth of the Spar- 
tan and the purée a la Reine which those too exquisite gourmets, 
the modern Gauls, have not hit. 

Where the political and official classes are sensualists, they will 
try to make the people slaves, and be apt instruments to create a 
momentary empire. But such a creation will be only momen- 
tary, for it is not in harmony with the time. A dictator for a 
quarter of a year may compress hatred and contempt, but he 
cannot extinguish it. A dictator cannot compel the human 
mind to retrograde, or give a backward bent to thirty-two mil- 
lions of people. A power founded on the degradation of mind, 
intelligence, and wealth, cannot be durable. It is not natural 
and not possible that any people can long exhibit the frightful 
singularity of a nation worshipping the name of a living tyrant 
out of love to a dead one. The Bonaparte who is gone at first 
imposed upon Europe by jugglery and tricks. His ambition he 
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called a He presented himself to every fac- 
tion and gave hopes to all. To every source of alarm he opposed 
his own individuality, to the end that he = cause his power 
to be accepted as the less evil of the two. Thus, to the timorous 
royalist he said, Would you have me deliver you over to the 
Jacobin? while to the revolutionist he exclaimed, Would you 
have me surrender you to the royalist? AmI not myself the 
child and champion of the revolution? By these tricks—by 
satisfying men’s interests at the expense of their virtues—by de- 
praving public extraordinary commissions—by trans- 
— and by banishments—he terrified and a and 

or atime imposed his sway. But at length he was obliged to 
offer, not merely permanent war, but continuous victories, as a 
compensation for despotism. 

France has now, however, not one compensation for her de- 
gradation and disgrace. Insecure at home, she is abhorred 
abroad. Her ruler has filched away her liberties. He has given 
her neither strength, nor commerce, nor municipalities, but he 
has made her a free gift of his own precious person at the profuse 

rice of 480,000/. a-year. Wishing to command without law, he 

as sought his support in mere brute force. For a moment he 
has made himself obeyed, but obeyed in degrading those whom 
he has subjected. In perfidy he resembles the Italian tyrants of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and the fate of the worst 
of these is possibly reserved for him. 

As his civil authority does not repose _ justice, upon mag- 
nanimity, or upon any great quality—as there is not in his breast 
or among his counsellors or followers the slightest respect for 
oaths, for religion, for morality, or for any fact, however solemn, 
or any political doctrine—as the dominion of principle is alto- 
gether at an end—as he is for self-aggrandizement at the expense 
of France, of Europe, or of the civilized world—as he proclaims 
his — of subjecting men by degrading them, and spoliating 
the middle classes of the town to endow the mere peasants of the 
fields, and the mere socialist and communistic canaille of the ‘back 
slums,’—cauponibus atque malignis,—he may be looked upon as 
the most revolutionary despot the world has yet seen,—as a species 
of cross between Robespierre, Babouf, and Napoleon Bonaparte. 
With an ingenuous turpitude he proclaims his creed, to which he 
is bigoted, with a pertinacity, a perseverance, a fanatical hatred 
of all opposing obstacles,—a fanatical hatred savouring only of 
the Corsican vendetta. A Nation so compact, so supple and 
self-confident as the French, cannot die or wither under a hand 
like this. Napoleon the first had his corps of Mamelukes in the 
cabinet and in the army. Savary said, ‘Si l’empereur m’ordon- 
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nait de tuer mon pere je le tuerais,’ and there are Savarys now 
among the Persignys, the Romieus, and the De Maupas. But 
blind, bigoted, and conscienceless instruments are the worst of 
servants, and instead of abutting and propping up, they sap the 
foundation of all power and of all authority. After all his crimes, 
after all his turpitudes, the Soulouque of France remains isolated 
and alone. Not one statesman, not one orator, not one important 
class in the state has rallied to him. 

The army for the present obey his orders, but feels not the 
slightest devotion to his person, or the slightest respect for his 
authority; and his personal friends, counsellors, and adherents, 
do not widely differ from the profligate, needy, and half-ruined 
men who attached themselves to his desperate fortunes when he 
tried treason at Boulogne and a coup de main at Strasburgh. The 
protestations of peace which such a man makes to foreign countries 
are mere paroles dans Vair, which he will keep or break just as suits 
his personal interests. The man who has violated every compact 
to the French people is not likely to be over-scrupulous in ob- 
serving foreign engagements if they in any wise conflict with 
his ambition or his interests. If he cannot continue where he 
is, or advance to a higher dignity, but by a spirit of licentious 
glory, he will ‘cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war,’ appealing 
to the depravity of an army, preferring military success to free- 
dom, and to the vanity of a people content to wear fetters at 
home provided they can impose their chains on any vanquished 
nation. The peo a of England put no trust in M. Bonaparte, 
and believe that Fis sway contains within it the germ of swift 
and cureless ruin and decay. But they separate the man and 
the army from the people of France—a people who, combining 
high intellect with undaunted bravery, have nevertheless failed 
in achieving a well-balanced freedom. Before this chief good is 
attained the slough of Bonapartism must be thoroughly cast off, 
and Frenchmen must be determined to look to institutions rather 
than to men, to sound principles rather than to showy and 
splendid names, resonant of drum-beating, of despotism, of 
strife, and of victory. There has been far too much magic for 
Frenchmen in that latter word. The politicians of England— 
for the race of statesmen appears extinct—should trust M. 
Bonaparte no farther than they can throw him, He who is 

rjured at home, and swears ‘ oaths as false as dicers swear’ to 
bis household gods, is not likely to respect the homes and hearths 
of foreign nations, or to be restrained by any qualms of con- 
science, by any spirit of honour, or by any sense of justice. Eng- 
land should therefore be watchful nd prepared, for we know not 
the hour the enemy may come. : 
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AFFAIRS, 


Romanists have long had their Relief Bill. But the bill did not come 
at once. It was necessary to show cause why its prayer should be 
heard. It was necessary to iterate what were deemed good reasons 
for it from session to session. These reasons were weighed, scru- 
tinized with much distrust, and many questions were asked betraying 
grave suspicion and requiring great explicitness. But nothing could 
be more clear than the state of things which came out as the result. 

It was very true, there had been times in which men calling them- 
selves catholics had founded inquisitions, burnt heretics, chained the 
press, stifled liberty of utterance, and as far as possible all liberty of 
thought. But that past had become the past only, leaving no trace of 
itself behind. Popes, cardinals, synods, have no authority in matters of 
faith or morals; no right to infringe on the independence of national 
churches, even in matters of discipline. It is only in her General Coun- 
cils that men may hear the voice of the true Catholic Church. Even 
among the councils so designated, a few only were so constituted as 
to be entitled to that designation, and to be possessed of the plenitude 
of ecclesiastical authority. Where that authority has had a real ex- 
istence, moreover, its province has been narrow, not broad—it might 
publish opinions on many things, it could be infallible only on few things. 
Romanism in the Ultramontane form is defunct, except in the brains 
of a few antique priests, or of a few ancient ladies at the heads of 
religious houses on the southern side of the Alps or of the Pyrenees. 
The catholic laymen of England—the catholic priesthood of England 
—hold no such faith. We should as soon think of bowing down to 
the Grand Lama as a divinity, as of submitting to such a creed. 
It is the fault of catholics, therefore, if they are not free men, and 
good subjects. It is within their power to set at nought everything 
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inconsistent with the condition of genuine freedom, with the feeling of 
genuine loyalty. 

The powers seated in the high places of the hierarchy, looked on as 
these things were done, and listened as these things were said. By 
showing no sign, uttering no sound, they became parties to it all. 

But time—a little time, has sufficed to unmask this great scheme of 
falsehood. The asseverations made, as above, have all been openly 
proclaimed as untruths—so proclaimed by the men who uttered them. 
Ultramontane Romanism—Popery in its most despotic and offensive 
form, instead of being defunct and disowned among us, is found to be 
the only faith that any English catholic dares acknowledge. The 
Pope issues his bull, in which he overrides all bishops, all metro- 
politans, all councils; proclaiming himself, not the monarch of the 
church with powers carefully limited by law, but its autocrat—its 
absolute master. He absorbs all power in his own personal power— 
does as we were assured no Pope would ever dream of doing again. 

Of course, all English catholics—all Irish catholics, became loud in 
their protests against this attempt to revive powers so obsolete, so un- 
canonical, so incompatible with their charter as catholics, their alle- 
giance as subjects. No such things are heard from them. The men 
have learnt to glory in that which, according to their own forgotten 
language, must be their shame. To that triple-hatted dotard at 
Rome, and the forecasting knaves ever about him, they glory in having 
presented, in one offering, their loyalty, their patriotism, their manhood 
—everything. The language of their present policy is—what the Pope 
hates we hate, and his law is our law. Religious reasons from that source, 
take precedence with us of all natural reasons from all other sources. 

It is not too much to say that a nation—even}this great nation 
—has been deceived by these men. Its high and generous feeling 
has been dealt with fraudulently by them, and is now everywhere 
insulted by them. Men, no doubt, are still left among them, who 
see this course of things, and deplore it. But the men who make 
Romanism what it is, are too many for them—they dare not speak. 

Do we then repent of passing the Relief Bill? No. Happily for 
us, we could, at the time, afford that it should pass. Happily for us, 
we can, even now, afford that it shall stand. The will to make a bad 
use of the liberty thus ceded will not be wanting; but the power to 
make such use of it, to a degree that may warrant apprehension— 
that will be wanting. We would cede all that may be safely ceded— 
not in the vain hope of gratitude or conciliation, but that we may be 
the more free to put forth the strong hand whenever it may be need- 
ful. Fanaticism is essentially immoral. It is not affected by moral 
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influences. Theonly law to which it bows, beyond its own selfishness, 
is the law of force. 

Some of our political sages have professed grave disapproval of the 
Durham Letter, and have affected pity for Lord John Russell in the 
difficulties which the publication of that document is said to have 
brought about him. We have no sympathy with such wisdom. We 
hold the publication of that letter to have been as wise as it was bold; 
and we were never less inclined than now to adopt the policy of those 
well-meaning, but mistaken men, who expose themselves to the charge 
of being willing to merge their protestantism and their patriotism 
in their hate of Church-of-Englandism. Our object, however, in 
referring to this topic at all in this place is, that we may quietly 
ask some of our liberals in politics, and some of our advanced thinkers, 
as they count themselves, in religion, one question concerning it. 

Is it so—really so—has that clear .and cunning brain of yours 
become so purblind, that you do not see the affinities which identify, 
and which, as a rule, ever must identify, Romanism with Absolutism ? 
Do you really need that one should attempt to prove to you, that the 
props on which absolutism depends over the whole Continent, are 
two—viz., a mercenary army, and a Romanist priesthood? Has it 
not been the work of this priesthood, quite as much as of the soldiery, 
to bring about the present reaction ? and is it not a fact, that among 
the people of this country, the only men who have not shown sym- 
pathy with the suffering patriots of Italy and Hungary, ‘have been 
our mass-going people? Devise your schemes, gentlemen, for the 
reconstruction and the regeneration of Europe; dream your dreams 
about all that; but we venture to foretell, that your best device will 
prove as a spider’s web, and your fondest dream a miserable delusion, so 
long as this pet priesthood of yours is allowed to exercise its present 
influence over ‘women and families,’ and through all the net-work of 
society, as the vigilant spies, and the faithful police, of absolutism. 
If Romanism is not to fall, then Austrianism, Czarism, Napoleonism, 
be sure of it, are not to fall. It is true, priests who approve these 
forms of tyranny, may clamour, both here and elsewhere, for liberty ; 
but it is only that they may be themselves sufficiently free to be 
able to destroy freedom ; sufficiently at liberty to succeed in putting 
down liberty. The avowed principles of the men all point to this 
issue; all they are doing takes the same direction. It is no pleasant 
thing to us to find ourselves shut up to such a view of the spirit and 
tendencies of modern Romanism. Our conviction is involuntary, and 
unavoidable. 


We are told by some portions of our press, that the priests of 
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Ireland are about to send a greater number of men of their own sort 
than ever to the next parliament, and that they are to avenge them- 
selves thus upon Lord John and the rest of us. If the thing may be 
done, no doubt it will be done. But we are not sure that Ireland 
would gain, or that England would lose, by a giving forth of such 
new and near evidence upon the fact—that where the priests are 
papists, the people, and even those who affect to govern the people, 
are often but the tools of priests. The only conciliation possible 
to such a power is, that you submit wholly to it. The only policy 
admissible in dealing with it is, in the first place, to do justly towards 
it; and, in the next place, to make it sensible that you do not lack 
either the power or the inclination to curb its own slightest tendency 
towards injustice, intolerance, or insolence. No doubt, our English 
policy in Ireland has had grave faults; but the priesthood of Ireland 
are the grand impediment to all good in that country; and the power 
they so use, they will continue so to use, so long as parties among 
ourselves shall continue to pat them on the back in so doing. 


In the temper of our general politics just now, the chief thing 
observable is, the disposition evinced by some of our extreme men 
to become a little more practical than heretofore in their notions and 
proceedings. Since we began to think at all on political questions, 
we have never been able to see the wisdom of resolving not to accept 
of anything, if we may not have everything; not to go for a part, if 
we may not go for the whole; not to care to see a principle utterly 
ignored or down-trodden, if we may not see it acted upon immediately 
and to the full. 

Cromwell found himself beset with minds of this out-and-out tem- 
perament. According to his republican chiefs, the nation must be 
republican; the man who could think of anything else must be a 
traitor to the state. According to the presbyterians, the nation must 
be presbyterian; the man who could feel any hesitancy on that point, 
must be little short of perjured and apostate—a Judas. The 
royalists, at the same time, had their appeal, after the same manner, 
to principle—principle affirmed by them to be of the clearest and most 
sacred description. Cromwell towered above these parties in many 
things, but in nothing so much as in that largeness of view which 
fitted him for saying to these narrow-heads—‘ Good sirs, England 
‘was not made for any one of you, but for all of you; and if you 
‘ cannot consent to settle the government of these nations on some 
‘ ground common to you all, then the immediate prospect before you 
‘is confusion, the remoter, the coming in of Charles Stuart, and the 
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* overthrow of all that we have done, at the cost of so much blood and 
‘treasure. Each of you in pleading for his own principle, must know 
‘ how to show a becoming regard to the principle of his neighbour, and 
‘ must be capable of submitting in the less for the sake of the greater. 
‘Cede something to each other, and so become strong to keep: what 
‘ you have gained; or cede nothing, and be prepared to lose every- 
‘thing.’ We scarcely need say how this wisdom was wasted on the 
factions of that time, and how true a prophet of the future was the 
man who so spoke. 

Paris, within the last twelve months, has supplied a further lesson 
to this effect. The National Assembly there had become the arena of 
faction. Had those parties been prepared, on duly estimating the 
strength of each other, to subordinate their feeling as partizans, to the 
feeling that should have been in them as patriots, they might have long 
kept what they had fairly gained—viz., the power to be the rulers of 
France. But the maxim of each was to cede nothing, and the fate of 
them all has been to lose everything. The people, wearied by a suc- 
cession of strifes, which proclaimed these men bigots rather than 
statesmen, have been forced to exclaim, ‘A plague on all your factions,” 
and have stood quietly by as they have all been prostrated. 

Too much of this has been going on of late among ourselves. We 
have seen an English House of Commons so broken up into parties— 
not to say factions—as to ensure that the greater part of the time 
of the house would be wasted in mere party strifes, and that no avail- 
able government could possibly become a government in much more 
than in name. Such a state of things is not wholesome in its influence 
on the public mind. It begets a suspicion that our representative 
principle takes something vicious along with it, and that, as a social 
instrument, it is by no means all that we sometimes assume it to be. 
It is when popular assemblies betray such inaptness and such weak- 
ness, that the enemies of all such assemblies become strong, and such 
scenes as we have witnessed in the late coup d’état become possible. Of 
course this spirit in the Commons has entered it largely from out of 
doors. In this respect it has a representative character which is more 
true than we could have desired. 

But just now there are more signs of improvement in this respect. 
Great questions have come to be in danger. Men who have shown 
the greatest zeal in demanding out-and-out changes in reference to 
their own pet questions, have come to show a willingness to put the 
less into abeyance, that the greater may not be lost. Even in respect 
to these lesser questions, they have given signs of late of beginning to 
see that it is wiser to go for what they can get, than to insist on 
everything, and, as the consequence, to gain nothing. 
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Far be it from us to complain of this altered policy. On the con- 
trary, we are not a little gratified to see, that a policy which has always 
appeared to us the policy of common sense, is at last rising into so 
much favour. It seems to be generally admitted now, that a creditor 
does not forego any part of his claim as such, by consenting to accept 
of what is due to him by instalments; and that a man is not to be 
accounted false to a principle, who, seeing that society may not be 
leavened by it at once, aims to secure that end by degrees. We are 
much pleased to find that the imputation of expediency and compro- 
mise, in the bad meaning of those words, is not, as heretofore, to be cast 
on every man who is disposed to look at social questions in this light. 
Without expediency—without compromise—in the good meaning of 
those terms, society can have no justice—not even existence. Clear it 
is, that our Liberals must be prepared to cede much more to each 
other, if they are to recover the reins of government, than they were 
willing to cede for the purpose of retaining their hold on them. 
Whigs, Peelites, and Radicals, must find some common ground of 
action, or lay their account with a common fate, that will be as worm- 

‘wood to each of them. 


BOOKS. 


TuE Theologische Studien und Kritiken for this quarter opens with a 
long and learned dissertation, by Bleek, on the age and authorship of 
the latter half of the book of Zechariah, chapters ix. to xiv. The 
controversy has employed the pens of De Wette and Hiivernick, 
Hengstenberg and Umbreit, and the prophecies in question have been 
attributed by some to Zechariah, by others to some prophet or prophets 
who wrote previous to the time of the exile. Dr. Bleek advocates the 
latter view. The second paper is an essay, by Luthardt of Erlangen, 
on the reciprocal relation of ‘ faith’ and the ‘ word of God,’ as exhibited 
in connexion in John vi. 29. It contains some acute and suggestive 
remarks, though the positions advanced appear here and there open to 
question. 

There follows next A Word from France. M. Sardinoux, professor 
of theology at Montauban, has translated into French Dr. Ullmann’s 
work on the Nature of Christianity, and the latter returns the courtesy 
by here rendering into German the substance of M. Sardinoux’s intro- 
duction. The French professor points out the inadequacy of the 
many contrivances whereby his countrymen have sought for the last 
half-century to strain social renovation. The French people resemble 
some luckless alchemist, ever sanguine though ever disappointed. 
About them lies in heaps their costly and useless apparatus—the 
implements of the never-realized projection, most of them in fragments, 
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all in disorder. The laborious enthusiasts are scorched by their own 
furnace, scarred by the explosion of their choicest preparations. What 
can M. Sardinoux say? He reiterates the truth that the gospel only 
can bring healing. He speaks earnestly, though in general terms. 
Napoleon has fixed, for a time at least, that bglance which used to 
waver with every wind, and determined it after the old and barbarous 
fashion of the Gallic conquerors of Rome—by throwing the sword into 
the scale. M. Sardinoux observes that Christianity had in the cradle 
to contend with two enemies, the Jewish and the Pagan error; that 
Paul was her champion against the first, John against the second. 
These two serpents would seem to have been rather driven away than 
strangled by the infant Hercules. The former revived in the pageant 
of the mass and the power of the hierarchy; the latter lives again in 
the infidelity of the time. The gnostic follies of the second century, 
with their mythology of abstraction, their pseudo-intellectualism, and 
their immoral tendencies, have all been paralleled or outdone by the 
socialist theories and sceptical dogmatism of the nineteenth. M. Sar- 
dinoux thinks that we must exhibit Christianity in the spirit of John 
to counteract this evil, as Luther maintained it after the type of Paul 
to destroy the other. There is some truth in this; but, as for France, 
she has more to dread, we think, from popery than from scepticism, 
and lacks a Paul even more than a John. Popery is the royal mistress 
now of the continental despots, the intriguing courtesan who guides 
in secret the politics of tyranny. All those in France who have any 
of the old Roman spirit in them, will see in Jesuitism the Sejanus of 
the modern Tiberius who occupies the throne of France, who lives 
environed by his legions, prescribes to a senate of automata, and whose 
only faith is universal suspicion, his sole instrument universal terror. 
The Systematic Theology of Martensen, a Danish Professor, is 
reviewed at great length, and very favourably, by Schéberlein. Dr. 
Martensen is already known to us by an able little volume on Master 
Eckart. In that work, modestly entitled ‘a historic study,’ Martensen 
takes a more favourable view of the opinions of this mystic than that 
entertained by Dr. Schmidt in a paper which appeared some years ago 
in the Studien und Kritiken. From what we have read of Eckart, 
we are inclined to think that he should not be classed, as Martensen 
would place him, with Tauler. Allowance should be made for the 
apparently pantheistic expressions of a poetical philosophy or reli- 
gionism. But the matter and manner of Eckart are scientific and 
metaphysical to a remarkable degree for the class to which he belonged. 
Unlike such men as Xenophanes, Novalis, or our own Sir Thomas 
Browne, who wrote poetical rhapsodies on philosophical questions, 
Eckart is argumentative and self-possessed, and there is not so large a 
deduction to be made in his case from the fervour or the fancy of occa- 
sional expressions. In his theology, which would appear to be in 
many respects a work of much value for Germany, Dr. Martensen has 
marked out a path for himself, somewhat similar to that of Twesten, 
as a corrector of the prominent defects of Schleiermacher’s system. 
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He handles religion more as a question of truth, and less as one of 
individual experience. While his system has inevitably a speculative 
character, he is careful to part off the respective domains of theology 
and philosophy. In his view of evil he approaches too nearly to the 
doctrine of Schelling, though his estimate of sin as a whole appears to 
us more adequate than that of Schleiermacher. His theology is 
strongly imbued with what may be termed the Trinitarian type, which 
has of late found much favour in Germany among men of very oppo- 
site opinions. All is arranged according to a supposed threefold 
development of the Divine Nature, and on the subject of the ‘ Imma- 
nent,’ as distinct from the revealed, Trinity, Martensen loses himself, 
like many before him, in a maze of words. 

A posthumous work of Vinet’s, entitled Pastoral Theology, or the 
Theory of the Evangelical Ministry, is reviewed by Dr. Kienlen. 
From the brief outline given, it would appear to be all that might be 
expected from the reputation of this first of modern French theologians. 
The book ought not to remain long without finding an English translator. 

The party of Bethmann-Hollweg, in Prussia, have started a new 
weekly paper, Das Preussische Wochenblatt, which will doubtless 
find many readers. In Austria no one reads the papers, except per- 
haps the unhappy editors. Even the mention of them in other German 
papers appears to serve little purpose, except as an intimation to the 
reader that he may pass on to the next paragraph. Some classes of 
travellers having been excluded from Austria as ‘dangerous,’ —travel- 
ling apprentices, for instances; authors suspected of a connexion with 
independent journals, and scholars who at any period of their lives may 
have fallen under the shadow of suspicion; all classes, however inno- 
cent, appear to place themselves voluntarily under the ban, and only 
the intensely aristocratic find any attraction in Vienna. When Ger- 
many might have gained by a separation from Austria, she but dimly 
discerned the fact, and lacked the courage to go forward. Austria, 
now, on the other hand, seeks safety in keeping Germany in her 
clutches, but the endeavour results in a daily widening chasm between 
the two nations. Very few German books, and fewer periodicals, are 
allowed in Austria. Left to their own literary resources, they publish 
absolutely nothing, and seem fairly beyond the stage of stupidity or 
imbecility, to which the remedy of Stolberg’s young Swiss, who was 
in the habit of jumping diligently backwards and forwards from a 
chair to make himself lively, could be beneficially applied. 

Allgemeine Monatschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Literatur.—This isa 
monthly periodical, published by the Professors of Kiel and Halle, 
taking the place of the Halle Literatur Zeitung, though with some 
change in its aim and title, as a medium for the best scientific educa- 
tion of the German people. Without going too profoundly into the 
minutiz of scientific matters, there is every prospect of its proving an 
interesting and valuable work. The point, however, from which ‘it 
starts, and which must be to a great extent its main spring, is the 
somewhat ideal basis of the variety of German science. 
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The weekly numbers of the journal entitled, Die Grenzboten: 
Zeitschrift fiir Politik und Literatur, offer a greater variety of subjects 
than many of the same class in Germany. Politics, as matter of 
course, French cookery, the drama, the opera, the current literature of 
different countries, sketches in Sclavonia, Gibraltar, Texas, and London 
police stations ; bits of information about greenhouses, gipsies, new 
Prussian orders, rattlesnakes, Austrian newspapers, and many things 
beside, have come before us since the opening of this year. It is an 
organ of the Constitutional party, but any political remarks are 
almost of necessity retrospective. The future is too fearfully inde- 
finite, and the great evil of the present year is the old settled mistrust 
and enmity towards those in high places, coupled in the minds of the 
people with a torpor and despondency, which, after all, results less 
from the hopelessness of their situation, than from a vague fear of that 
situation itself. It is against this that a small portion of the vigorous 
and educated minds of the country is patiently struggling, endeavour- 
ing by personal influence to teach and to convince their countrymen 
how their hope of progress lies in each man individually taking cou- 
rage, and feeling his personal responsibility to perform honestly and 
conscientiously what is incumbent upon him in his social position, 
and in boldly demanding from their statesmen the morality and energy 
which they are accustomed to look for in their artists and men of 
ing. There is a humorous article on the prevailing European 
epidemic of Constablerismus, in No. 8, but we have not space for an 
extract. It appears to be as incurable as cholera, and fully as capri- 
cious in its choice of victims. Louis Napoleon has had an alarmingly 
severe fit of it of late, and the wisest doctors say, they don’t know 
what will be the end of it. 
This year’s spring is slowly creeping over many new-made graves. 
Spring, which gave so much gladness to the heart, so much poetry 
and beauty to the pencil of Robert Reinick, the true-hearted painter 
and poet, now only spreads its beautiful influences over his quiet 
grave. But his Lieder eines Mahlers, and other songs, will long be 
sung, as they are at this day, at the easels of brother painters through- 
out Germany. The illustrations to this collection were the work of 
the first Dusseldorf artists, and contributed much to encourage a taste 
for good illustrations. Reinick’s translation of Hebel’s Allemannische 
Gedichte is also embellished by the fertile fancy of Ludwig Richter, 
perhaps the most essentially German artist now living, and one 
from whose genius, it has been justly said, the future will demand 
greater works than those with which he delights and enriches the 
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Of France we have said enough elsewhere to indicate how it must 
fare with periodical literature in that country at the present moment. 
The ukase of the man ruling in France, which has dismissed the 
author of Priests, Women, and Families from his professorship, toge- 
ther with Quinet and Mickiewicz, that their places may be supplied 
by Jesuits, may be taken as evidence of the general state of things in 
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Paris. Our philosophical sympathizers with Romanism may also see 
in these proscriptions the tender mercies that will be found awaiting 
their whole breed should the days of papal ascendancy return among 
ourselves. The writings of Michelet and Quinet contain much not to our 
mind, but, all the world over, we would rather have to do with erring 
philosophers than with a bigot priesthood. Thegooddone by Christianity 
as professed by Romanists in our day, is awfully counterbalanced by 
the evils to which they make it seem to swear allegiance. In France 
no censorship of the press so stifling as the present has been sub- 
mitted to in the worst days of her oppression. Even the books of the 
quarter present scarcely anything deserving of notice—the periodicals, 
so far as they speak at all, speak only to amuse, or to do evil. 


I. The Restoration of Belief. 12mo, pp. 112. Macmillan Co. 
Camb-idge. This is the first of a projected series of papers, to be 
issued under the above general title. The present issue is on ‘ Chris- 
tianity in relation to its Ancient and Modern Antagonists.’—It has often 
been a marvel, we may say a sadneas, to us, that our old universities 
should seem to be doing so little towards meeting the current and 
subtle scepticism which has been diffusing itself so widely of late over 
the more cultivated mind of this country. As this intended series 
will be issued by a Cambridge publisher, it may seem but fair to pre- 
sume that the author is a Cambridge man. Wehave a strong im- 
pression, however, that even this effort is not made by a university man. 
We have not, indeed, a shred of evidence to adduce in defence of this 
impression, beyond the internal evidence supplied by the style, sub- 
stance, and whole manner of the argument here published. If we 
should prove to be in error on this point, we shall despair of tracing 
identity in authorship with anything like certainty for evermore. But 
whoever the author may be, our readers may take our word for it, that 
he is a man of mettle, and one well trained and equipped for the en- 
counter to which he has committed himself. In the early part of the 
treatise we felt the argument to be too abstract, subtle, and remote, 
to produce its intended effect on the minds to which it is addressed. 
But presently every new section becomes a section sensibly in advance, 
and the struggle between the writer and his antagonists becomes closer 
and more tangible. The writer supposes himself located in the 
Roman empire, during that part of the second century which extends 
from the accession of Trajan to the time of Alexander Severus, and 
deals with the philosophical and the Christian phenomena of that age 
quite apart from all consideration of what has preceded or what has 
followed, touching upon the antecedent or the subsequent, only as the 
then. present has been so studied, on its own ground, as, of itself, to 
bring out such relativeness. The following passage gives the result : 

‘In now summing up, I entreat you to make this effort, and to imagine that 
Christianity has long ago ceased to hold any place of influence in the world ; and. 
that its before us only as a singular development of the religious and moral 
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elements of human nature, which has had its season, and which now stands on ~ 
record, an insulated object of historic curiosity. If, now, you will go with 
me 'so far, ingenuously grant such things as you would not think of denying 
if relieved from all anxieties as to consequences, touching ourselves. I will 
therefore suppose you to allow these things :— 

‘That the Christian communities did, during the period we have had in 
view, make and maintain a protest against the idol worship of the times, which 

test, severe as it was in its conditions, at length won a place in the world 
‘or a purer theology, and let the civilized races free from the degrading super- 

stitions of the Greek mythology. 

‘ That in the course of this arduous struggle, and as an unobserved yet in- 
evitable consequence of it, a new principle came to be recognised, and a new 
feeling came to govern the minds of men, which principle and feeling con- 
ferred upon the individual man, however low his rank, socially or intellectually, 
a dignity unknown to classical antiquity, and which yet must be the basis of 
— a advancement men can desire or think of as possible. ; 

‘That the struggle, whence resulted these two momentous consequences, 
affecting the waite of men for ever, was entered upon and maintained on 
on ground of a definite persuasion or belief, of which a Person was the 
object. 

‘ That this belief toward a Person embraced attributes, not only of super- 
human excellence and wisdom, but also of superhuman Power and AuTHo- 
nity. If we take the materials before us as our guide, it will not be possible 
to disengage the history from these ideas of superhuman dignity. 

If in any instance that can be thought parallel, the concentric testimony of 
many writers conveys the idea of a clearly-defined individuality, such an idea, 
such a conception of a Person, real, and unlike others, is conveyed by the 
evidence now in our hands; and this idea indissolubly blends the historic and 
the supernatural; the two elements of character, as combined, possess a Force 
or Conerurty which compels our submission to it. Whence then’ came this 
idea ? We find it on the pages of the early Christian writers in a form so con- 
sentient, and it is conveyed in language so sedate and so uniform, that we must 
believe it to have had Onx source. 

‘Much do we meet with in these writers that indicates infirmity of judg- 
ment or a false taste; yet does there pervade them a marked simplicity, a 
grax sincerity, a quietness of tone, when He is spoken of whom they ac- 

owledge as Lorp. If there be one characteristic of these ancient writings 
that is uniform, it is the calm, affectionate, and reverential tone in which the 
martyr church speaks of Taz Saviour Curist!—pp. 105—107. 

We think we have done enough to induce the thoughtful among our 
readers to be observant of what makes its appearance under the title, 
‘The Restoration of Belief.’ 

Il. The Poems of Schiller, complete; including all his early sup- 
pressed Pieces, Attempted in English by Epcar Atrrep Bowrine. 
John W. Parker & Son. pp. 377.—This new candidate for honours 
in the field of translatorship is a young man, not without modesty, as 
we gather from the title and preface of his book, and not without 
talent, as we find by the book itself. A translator of poetry must be 
very dexterous in verse-craft. To employ Sterling’s distinction, he 
must possess the talent of the poet at least, if not his genius. He may 
be without the faculty of creation; he must not be wanting in facility 

of expression. He must have, at least, a poetic susceptibility also, 
which shall kindle its torch at the fire his author has lighted, and burn 
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unchilled by the damping influences of an intractable phrase, an im- 
practicable combination, or an alien measure. To translate the poetry 
of a rich and flexible language into one which is less so, is a task like 
that of the architect, who has to imitate in tracery of stone the twining 
pliancy and arborescent grace of vegetable nature. In the middle age 
men believed in a secret magic art, whereby stone might be softened 
till it became yielding as the green shoots and leaves of spring. Skill 
and patience must supply for the builder of the rhyme the place 
of a fabled process such as this. Mr. Bowring has not shown himself 
deficient in the mastery of language requisite for his task. He has 
undertaken to preserve as nearly as possible the measure of the original. 
What he has wisely resolved he has, in the main, well performed. His 
hexameters and pentameters have stood very fairly their long journey 
from old Greece, through modern Germany, into the England of 
to-day, and have life and music in them yet. 

In many portions of the philosophical poetry of our Teutonic neigh- 
bours the translator finds himself compelled, as with some passages 
in a chorus of AXschylus, to divine a meaning. The language of the 
original is so vague, abrupt, or terse, that different minds might assign 
a different sense, and neither could prove the other wrong ; as the 
clouds, or the glowing coals, or a strain of music, may resemble various 
forms, or convey a different feeling, in diverse moods. Schiller often 
enshrines a profound thought in a magnificent assemblage of imagery; 
as in some vast range of gorgeous building, the eye of the interpreter 
must penetrate this edifice, and expound all the parts of the structure 
in a spirit which shall harmonize with the character of the deity, the 
central Form, about which the whole is raised. His poetic insight 
must serve him after the manner of Asmodeus, and enable him, as 
he hovers above, to see through the lofty roof, with its maze of deco- 
ration, and its populace of pinnacles, and discern the indwelling 
Thought walking in brightness below. Some of the strains of Schiller’s 
muse are so ethereal in their abstraction, yet so suggestive in their 
fertility, as to resemble an impalpable eastern air, breathing fragrance, 
and laden with the dust of flowers. If readers find obscurity in 
Schiller, they generally lay the blame upon themselves. If they find 
it in a'translation, they will commonly lay it on the translator. Aware 
of difficulties and discouragements such as these, Mr. Bowring has 
persevered. Sometimes we should assign a different meaning to that 
which he has given. There may be two or three possible and defen- 
sible interpretations. In other cases, but they are not many or im- 
portant in so large a space, we think he has missed the true significance. 
His translation of the ‘ Partition of the Earth,’ is true to the letter, 
and more true to the spirit than Bulwer’s, who fails to convey the 
serious earnest of the original. In the ‘ Infanticide,’ again, if our 
memory serves us, Bulwer has the advantage. 

We have now three translations of Schiller’s Poems, Merivale’s, 
Bulwer’s, and Bowring’s. Between them all, the English public cannot 
fail to get at Schiller, and to find the famous stranger naturalized 
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elements of human nature, which has had its season, and which now stands on ~ 
record, an insulated object of historic curiosity. If, now, you will go with 
meso far, ingenuously grant such things as you would not think of denying, 
if relieved from all anxieties as to consequences, touching ourselves. I will 
therefore suppose you to allow these things :— 

‘That the Christian communities did, during the period we have had in 
view, make and maintain a protest against the idol worship of the times, which 

test, severe as it was in its conditions, at length won a place in the world 
or a purer theology, and let the civilized races free from the degrading super- 
stitions of the Greek mythology. 

‘ That in the course of this arduous struggle, and as an unobserved yet in- 
evitable consequence of it, a new principle came to be recognised, and a new 
feeling came to govern the minds of men, which principle and feeling con- 
ferred upon the individual man, however low his rank, socially or intellectually, 
a dignity unknown to classical antiquity, and which yet must be the basis of 
every moral advancement men can desire or think of as possible. ; 

‘ That the struggle, whence resulted these two momentous consequences, 
affecting the welfare of men for ever, was entered upon and maintained on 
the ground of a definite persuasion or belief, of which a Person was the 


object. 

‘ That this belief toward a Person embraced attributes, not only of super- 
human excellence and wisdom, but also of superhuman Powgr and AuTHo- 
nity. If we take the materials before us as our guide, it will not be possible 
to disengage the history from these ideas of me dignity. 

If in any instance that can be thought parallel, the concentric testimony of 
many writers conveys the idea of a clearly-defined individuality, such an idea, 
such a conception of a Person, real, and unlike others, is conveyed by the 
evidence now in our hands; and this idea indissolubly blends the historic and 
the supernatural ; the two elements of character, as combined, possess a Force 
or Coneruity which compels our submission to it. Whence then came this 
idea ? We find it'on the pages of the early Christian writers in a form so con- 
sentient, and it is conveyed in language so sedate and so uniform, that we must 
believe it to have had Onz source. 

‘Much do we meet with in these writers that indicates infirmity of judg- 
ment or a false taste; yet does there pervade them a marked simplicity, a 

ve sincerity, a quietness of tone, when He is spoken of whom they ac- 

owledge as Lorp. If there be one characteristic of these ancient writings 
that is uniform, it is the calm, affectionate, and reverential tone in which the 
martyr church speaks of Tuz Saviour Curist!—pp. 105—107. 

We think we have done enough to induce the thoughtful among our 
readers to be observant of what makes its appearance under the title, 
‘The Restoration of Belief.’ 

Il. The Poems of Schiller, complete; including all his early sup- 
pressed Pieces. Attempted in English by Epcar Bowrinc. 
John W. Parker & Son. pp. 377.—This new candidate for honours 
in the field of translatorship is a young man, not without modesty, as 
we gather from the title and preface of his book, and not without 
talent, as we find by the book itself. A translator of poetry must be 
very dexterous in verse-craft. To employ Sterling’s distinction, he 
must possess the talent of the poet at least, if not his genius. He may 
be without the faculty of creation; he must not be wanting in facility 
of expression. He must have, at least, a poetic susceptibility also, 
which shall kindle its torch at the fire his author has lighted, and burn 
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unchilled by the damping influences of an intractable phrase, an im- 
practicable combination, or an alien measure. To translate the poetry 
of a rich and flexible language into one which is less so, is a task like 
that of the architect, who has to imitate in tracery of stone the twining 
pliancy and arborescent grace of vegetable nature. In the middle age 
men believed in a secret magic art, whereby stone might be softened 
till it became yielding as the green shoots and leaves of spring. Skill 
and patience must supply for the builder of the rhyme the place 
of a fabled process such as this. Mr. Bowring has not shown himself 
deficient in the mastery of language requisite for his task. He has 
undertaken to preserve as nearly as possible the measure of the original. 
What he has wisely resolved he has, in the main, well performed. His 
hexameters and pentameters have stood very fairly their long journey 
from old Greece, through modern Germany, into the England of 
to-day, and have life and music in them yet. 

In many portions of the philosophical poetry of our Teutonic neigh- 
bours the translator finds himself compelled, as with some passages 
in a chorus of Aéschylus, to divine a meaning. The language of the 
original is so vague, abrupt, or terse, that different minds might assign 
a different sense, and neither could prove the other wrong; as the 
clouds, or the glowing coals, ora strain of music, may resemble various 
forms, Or convey a different feeling, in diverse moods. Schiller often 
enshrines a profound thought in a magnificent assemblage of imagery; 
as in some vast range of gorgeous building, the eye of the interpreter 
must penetrate this edifice, and expound all the parts of the structure 
in a spirit which shall harmonize with the character of the deity, the 
central Form, about which the whole is raised. His poetic insight 
must serve him after the manner of Asmodeus, and enable him, as 
he hovers above, to see through the lofty roof, with its maze of deco- 
ration, and its populace of pinnacles, and discern the indwelling 
Thought walking in brightness below. Some of the strains of Schiller’s 
muse are so ethereal in their abstraction, yet so suggestive in their 
fertility, as to resemble an impalpable eastern air, breathing fragrance, 
and laden with the dust of flowers. If readers find obscurity in 
Schiller, they generally lay the blame upon themselves. If they find 
it in a'translation, they will commonly lay it on the translator. Aware 
of difficulties and discouragements such as these, Mr. Bowring has 
persevered. Sometimes we should assign a different meaning to that 
which he has given. There may be two or three possible and defen- 
sible interpretations. In other cases, but they are not many or im- 
portant in so large a space, we think he has missed the true significance. 
His translation of the ‘ Partition of the Earth,’ is true to the letter, 
and more true to the spirit than Bulwer’s, who fails to convey the 
serious earnest of the original. In the ‘Infanticide,’ again, if our 
memory serves us, Bulwer has the advantage. 

We have now three translations of Schiller’s Poems, Merivale’s, 
Bulwer’s, and Bowring’s. Between them all, the English public cannot 
fail to get at Schiller, and to find the famous stranger naturalized 
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among themselves. Mr. Bowring has done well to refrain from 
criticising his predecessors. Each has his excellence. Let them 
flourish side by side. The flowers come out in succession as the spring 
advances, but though one may follow, it does not supersede, the other. 
Verily, if the primrose were to cry—Away with the snowdrop and 
the crocus, we should account it no gem, but a stain on the earth’s 
vesture, and should send a telegraphic despatch to AZolus, to ask for 
the loan of half-a-dozen puffs of east wind to cut down it and all such 
arrogant organisms without mercy. Science must advance, forgetful 
of what is behind, but Art is, like Apollo, ever young. 

IIL. The Methodism of the Future. By Pressytex. 8vo, pp. 178. 
Partridge § Oakey. — This publication has disappointed us. Its 
title suggests expectations which its contents do not realize. Its 
methodism of the future differs little from the methodism of the 
present—as might, indeed, have been expected from an author who 
tells us, that he regards the Methodist polity as the most in ac- 
cordance with the New ‘Testament that the Church of Christ has 
seen; and who accounts the ecclesiastical machinery of Methodism as 
having done more good in this country than the appliances of all other 
religious bodies put together! From a mind so prepossessed, of course 
no such change of the Methodist polity as might adjust it to the altered 
circumstances of the times can be expected. The changes proposed 
by Presbyter with this view are,—that meeting in class should 
not be necessary in all cases to communion at the Lord’s table; 
that the power of the class-leaders and lay-preachers should be purely 
administrative, not at all legislative; that the authority of this nature 
now assigned to these persons should be vested in a sort of lay-elder- 
ship, to be chosen for the purpose, and to form what is called a vestry 
in each district; that senior and approved ministers should be ap- 
pointed to watch over the conduct of the ministry, acting as a kind of 
middle power between the present superintendents of circuits and the 
conference; that measures should be taken to secure that the ministers 
at the conference be a more fair representative of the ministers gene- 
rally, both as regards the differences of age and other circumstances; 
and that there should, in some cases, be a relaxation of the law which 
obliges the Wesleyan ministers to be always moving from place to 


Our readers will see, that this would leave all the main points of the 
system, to which exception is taken by Wesleyan reformers, or others, 
untouched, or nearly so. The proposed lay-eldership, and the different 
representation in the conference, would probably be some improve- 
ment; but the foisting in of a class of bishops, to over-ride the circuit 
superintendents, and to act, each in his own diocese, in the name of 
the conference, would be only to increase the hierarchical character of 


_ the system, and to sever it further from the popular feeling. So long 


as the whole property of the denomination, its whole legislative, and, 
virtually, its whole administrative power, shall be in the hands of its 
ministers, to the exclusion of its laity, so long we think Methodism 
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cannot hope to be free from frequent displays of disaffection and 
disruption. 

One error into which Presbyter has fallen is very common to 
writers of his class. He seems to assume that all the good done by 
Methodism in our history during the last century, has been done by 
Wesleyan Methodism. Whitfield and his coadjutors were a band 
apart in this great field of labour; and their influence, in their own 
time, and since then, through the medium of our older nonconformity, 
would admit, on the whole, of advantageous comparison with that of 
John Wesley and his adherents. Another error, common to his fra- 
ternity, into which Presbyter has fallen, is that of supposing that all 
criticism on his favourite polity which is not to its praise and its glory 
must proceed from bad motives; and that should some good Methodist 
brother choose to employ himself in exhibiting the polity of a neigh- 
bour sect—congregationalism, for example—as the veriest scarecrow 
that folly has ever set up—yea, as the veriest caldron of mischiefs 
that bad passion has ever brought together, it must be a most un- 
christian and wicked thing for the parties so assailed to utter one word 
in self-defence! Presbyter complains of our recent strictures on 
Methodism as ‘unfriendly.’ Has he read the paragraph introductory 
to those strictures? We presume not. We repeat, Gathercole him- 
self has said nothing more scurrilous, more slanderous, against us, 
than is said by the young Methodist magnate who thus speaks. It isa 
part of the glory of Methodism that the inferior must submit to the 
superior; it is in the power, accordingly, of the authorities, to school 
their subordinates into some habits of decency—and we trust, by their 
better attention to this duty, to be saved from the necessity of return- 
ing to this subject. We are aware it will be said, that some of the 
most offensive things so uttered have been taken from writers of our 
own. But the fact is not an excuse. What would our Methodist 
brethren think were we to cull all the most foolish or monstrous 
things ever uttered against Methodism by men still calling themselves 
Methodists, and to send forth such utterances as a true portraiture of 
Methodism? To judge of the English constitution from the ravings 
against it in a Chartist newspaper would not be more unfair; and we 
say, once for all, our Methodist brethren must have done with this, or 
they will hear from us again, and in terms more thorough than we have 
yet ventured to use. 

IV. -Analysis and Critical Interpretation of the Hebrew Text of the 
book of Genesis, preceded by a Hebrew Grammar, and Dissertations on 
the genuineness of the Pentateuch, and on the Structure of the Hebrew 
Language. By the Rev. Witttam Pavut, A.M. Blackwood 
Son, Edinburgh and London. 1852.—We have pleasure in introduc- 
ing this book to those of our readers who take an interest in Biblical 
studies and Hebrew lore. For the patient diligence and profound 
erudition which it displays, it seems to us a kind of phenomenon in 
this age of sciolism, and superficiality, and cyclopedias. It contains, 
as its title-page intimates, a Grammar of the Hebrew tongue, and a 
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verbal analysis of the text of the entire book of Genesis, and certain 
preliminary dissertations on the structure of the language, and on 
almost all the questions which have been recently mooted respecting 
the earlier and later portions of the Old Testament. The Grammar 
and Analysis we should describe as a manual of manifold help to the 
young student of Scripture; the introduction we should hail as a 
digest of prolegomena for the mature divine and expositor. 

Respecting the Grammar, suffice it to say, that in setting forth 
the structure of the language, the author presents to us the very 
pith and marrow of Dr. Lee’s researches and conclusions. As to 
the Analysis of Genesis, we have tested a few of the more pro- 
minent passages, and are satisfied that it will bear the exactest scrutiny 
throughout. We know not whether to wish that Mr. Paul would in 
like manner extend his care over all the books of Scripture, it would 
involve an amount of labour and pains-taking so prodigious; for our- 
selves, we should recoil from the task as from the ‘ fauces graveolentis 
Averni.’ Such an analysis of the entire canon of the Old Testament 
would be a mighty assistance to those of our ministers who are content 
to get at the mere verbal meaning of a passage; but, after all, there is 
no royal road to learning. 

The matters contained in the Introduction are more to our taste, 
and would be more in our way, as British reviewers. We can, how- 
ever, do little more than refer our readers to the topics which it em- 
braces. There is the chapter on the Mosaic account of the creation in 
relation to geological discoveries,—in which the one is harmonised 

“with the other, according to the method of our foremost Christian geo- 
logists. There is the chapter on the genuineness of the Pentateuch,— 
where its authorship by Moses, at the period to which it refers, is 
vindicated in an elaborate and masterly style. There is, especially, 
the chapter on the structure and sources of the book of Genesis,— 
where conclusions are arrived at, sufficiently in accordance with the 
old faith of these realms. Whether Mr. Paul has had access to the 
processes and deductions of the German schools on these topics in the 
German tongue, we do not know; but he has mastered all their 
principles and details, so far as they are worth mastering. He re- 
fuses not what commends itself to his judgment in the theory of 
Eichhorn, while he will not pin his faith on Hiivernick and Hengsten- 
berg, orthodox though they are said to be, and evangelical withal. 
Through the waste and dry places of philology, and the byways and 
labyrinthine mazes of neology, our author moves with a clear eye and 
a firm step of his own; and with not a little of that plain and unpre- 
tending, that rough and ready, that stalwart and robust common 
sense, which has been, in the affairs at once of philosophy and religion, 
ever since the days of Beattie and Campbell, the leading characteristic 
of the Scottish school and the northern university to which Mr. Paul 
belongs, and to a seat in which he may one day aspire,—a higher seat, 
ree guess, than that which, we understand, his father occupied before 
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In such studies as those of this book, the Germans, and even the 
Americans, have recently gloried over us, and apparently with some 
show of reason; but we have amongst us scholars and divines, whose 
names, as our memory passes over them, suggest that we have small 
occasion to hide our diminished heads even on such subjects. 

We commend this work to our readers in the closing words of its 
Preface: “In the hope that it may be kindly welcomed by the public, 
and with an anxious desire that it may conduce to the advancement of 
the study of the Hebrew language among students of theology of all 
dencminations,—that it may tend to aid them in rightly dividing the 
word of truth,—and that it may contribute to the establishment of 
their faith in the genuineness of the Mosaic records, which contain the 
germ and the basis of the revelation by Jesus Christ.’ 

VI. Manual of Elementary Mathematics, for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. Part I. Arithmetic. By the Rev. Josera A. Gat- 
BRAITH, A. M., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
the Rev. Samuet Haucuron, A.B., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Dublin, 1851.—The outside of this book is neat ; 
the paper is respectable ; the typography is clear. Having said thus 
much, we have said all that we can conscientiously say in its favour. 
The title page we have given above. We turn to the table of con- 
tents, and find ‘Chapter I., Elementary Operations. 1. Notation. 
2. Addition,’ &c. We would inquire, Is notation an operation ? 
But we turn another leaf, and the said Chapter I. commences thus : 
‘ Arithmetic, as the name implies (ap:0udc, a number), is the science 
by whose rules we are enabled to perform numerical computations.’ 
We have yet to learn that a system of rules is, or can be, a science. 
We should have thought that the name arithmetic would have at 
once suggested as its true definition, the science of number. 

But we would not be severe upon the definition, if it did not un- 
fortunately happen that the rest of the book agrees with the definition, 
degrading arithmetic into an art, and that of a low scale, calling 
forth scarcely any exercise of the mental faculties. The whole book 
is a system of rules and examples—the authors never condescend to 
an intelligent explanation. On page 20, for example, we are told 
‘the demonstration of this rule’ (for finding the greatest common 
measure of two numbers) ‘could not with propriety be introduced 
into a treatise on arithmetic.’ Where, then, could it with propriety be 
introduced? We should rather be inclined to say, that it could not 
with propriety be omitted from a treatise on arithmetic. Our readers 
will find it introduced with great propriety in Section V. of Professor 
De Morgan’s Elements of Arithmetic. 

But when our authors do attempt something in the shape of a 
demonstration, it is usually but an example, failing in the very point 
upon which the whole rests. Thus we have three rules for simple 
subtraction; and, as example, subtract 4657 from 6482. ‘In this 
example,’ we are told, ‘ we encounter the difficulty of subtracting seven, 
a greater, from two, a lesser number, which cannot be done. To 
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evade this difficulty, we borrow a ten from the upper figure in the ten 
column,’ &c. But what right we have to evade this difficulty, or im- 
possibility, by borrowing, our authors do not attempt to show—and so 
throughout the book. 

As might be expected, our authors, finding no mistake in their 
results, confound things with their equivalents. We can have no 
possible objection to their saying, a penny és the twelfth of a shilling, 
where they evidently are only shortening the expression—the value 
of a penny is the twelfth of the value of a shilling; but it is a very 
different thing to illustrate the definition of a fraction by saying, 
* Thus, if the unit be a shilling, let us consider it as divided into 
pence, of which there are twelve; then, one of these equal parts, con- 
sidered as a fraction, is said to be one-twelfth of it; two pence, two- 
twelfths; three pence, three-twelfths, &c.’ We have an opinion, that 
the cutting of a silver coin into twelve equal parts would never pro- 
duce twelve copper coins; and such being the case, we submit that the 
illustration is worthless,—a penny is as much an unit as a shilling. 

At page 77 our authors outdo themselves, and show, in as clear a 
light as possible, the folly of this system of rules without principles. 
They come to what they call ‘ the calculation of expressions.’ They 
have taught rules, and now they must have rules to teach the applica- 
tion of rules. The poor unfortunate rule-learner, having been taught no 
principles of number, stumbles on the following mone 
It is utterly unmanageable: it is neither addition, nor subtraction, 
nor multiplication, nor division, nor fractions. ‘JZ have no rule 
Sor it,’ he exclaims in despondency. But the blind guides of the blind 
come forward, and answer, ‘ No, it is an expression ; it is not possible 
to give any single rule by which the examples in this section may be 
worked. The following general directions, however, are of use.’ 
Here follow five directions.—No wonder, under such a complication of 
rules and directions, if the bewildered scholar turns away in disgust, 
and mutters— 


* Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad; 
The rule of three doth puzzle me, 
And practice drives me mad!’ 


But the last chapter in the table of contents we find is headed 
‘Notation. 1. Scales of Notation. 2. Duodecimal Arithmetic.’ 

This looks like a redeeming point, but we turn and find nothing 
but rules and rules again—rules for reducing one system to another; 
rules for working duodecimal arithmetic. And here, by the way, in | 
selecting symbols for ten and eleven, about the worst possible are 
chosen—viz., T and E, which have no sort of similitude with the Arabic 
numbers 1, 2, &c. A duodecimal system affords a good illustration of 
the theory of numbers as independent of the decimal system; but a 
duodecimal arithmetic, with its separate rules (as though the prin- 
ciples of every system were not the same), appears to us absurd. 
The book ends with an Appendix of Tables of Weights and Mea- 
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sures, British and Foreign Money, &c. Even these are not without 
defects, though they are tolerably correct. 

We had hoped the day was past when such a volume could issue 
from the press as the production of two Fellows and Tutors of Trinity 
College, Dublin. We have dealt thus at length with its defects, not 
because it is worse than others of its class, but because from its author- 
ship it ought to be better. : 

We can only recommend it to two or three classes of persons; first, 
to those who are excluded from the use of Professor De Morgan’s 
Elements of Arithmetic, by the sentence in the preface,—‘I warn 
those who want nothing but routine, that this is not the book for their 
purpose; second, to those who wish to obtain some slight practice 
in computation, at the least possible expense of thought, and with the 
least possible improvement of the mind; and third, to those who are so 
constituted that they cannot bear improvement, and dread ‘above all 
things the growing intelligence of the people. To these ultra-con- 
servatives, especially, is the volume adapted; for it does not even dis- 
card such time-honoured inelegances of expression and violations of 
grammar, as ‘ Here 72 goes into the first two figures (of 9342) once.’ 
But perhaps some one is looking for collections of examples for prac- 
tice, who has already studied the science of arithmetic in a rational 
manner. To such an one this book might be useful, as much so, at 
least, as most other Arithmetics; but the book for his purpose which 
we could recommend, is Oram’s Examples in <Arithmetic,—a mere 
collection of examples, numerous and well-arranged, and not dis- 
figured by false science interwoven. 

VII. Philip Doddridge, his Life and Labours, a Centenary Me- 
morial. By Joun Srovcuton. 12mo, pp. 257. Jackson & 
Walford.—We regretted our inability to call the attention of our 
readers to this volume in our last number. It is a judicious, devout, 
pictorial narrative, deeply interesting, highly creditable in nearly all 
respects to the mind which has produced it. With nonconformists it 
should be a household book. It may be taken as an instance of the 
manner in which the general literature of the age is beginning to give 
its impress to our religious literature. We can remember the time 
when a divine would hardly have dared to give you the pictures of a 
history, in such a connection, as Mr. Stoughton has done. 

Religious bodies live in the lives of their great men. They do so 
in no small degree while such men are living, and still more when the 
time comes in which they survive as being nearly all that lives from 
the age in which they flourished. In some quarters there is a dispo- 
sition to underrate the influence of such men as Doddridge and Watts ; 
and by men of the same class these eminent persons were underrated, 
and sometimes bitterly assailed, in their own day. No small portion 
of their trial in life consisted in their being so often misunderstood, 
and sometimes maligned, by men who should have been to them as 
brethren. It was by making their influence felt beyond the bounds 
of their sect, that they gave to their sect a reputation which mere 
sectarianism could never have imparted to it. What they did in this 
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way for their sect while they lived, they have continued to do since. 
Blot out the names of Doddridge and Watts from orthodox noncon- 
formity during the eighteenth century, and what have you left? No- 
thing of which general society in our day would take the slightest 


- cognizance. It was a tame, conventional mediocrity, apart from these 


names, which has left us scarcely anything worth preserving. 
saying thus much we are far from meaning to express an indiscriminate 
admiration of Doddridge, either as a man or an author. His style, 
especially in his hymns, and when he means to express himself in his 
best manner, is to us almost insufferably wordy and feeble. It is very 
much what the style of dress and manners were in his time; wanting 
in the simplicity, directness, and nerve, which almost every man who 
would get a hearing must bring with him to such service now-a-days. 
But we know enough of him to see, that notwithstanding this and 
some other drawbacks, he was a man of rare talents, of amazing in- 
dustry, and of great worth; and Mr. Stoughton has done good service 
in this attempt to make our people better acquainted with him. 

VII. Wesen und Verfassung der Landgemeinden und des landlichen 
Grundbesitzes in Niedersachsen und Westphalen; mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf das Kénigreich Hanover. Von Srive.—The name of 
the author, as well as the subject selected, continue to render Stiive’s 
last work a production of considerable importance in the political 
literature of Germany. And it has hitherto met with less notice 
from the public journals than would seem due to it. Stiive is un- 
doubtedly the only statesman of whom Hanover can boast; and if 
there be any association of opinion there at all worthy the name of 
party, it will be found among his adherents. The multitude, espe- 
cially when young in political life, will adhere with greater readiness 
to a prominent individual than to principles, however clearly and 
definitely laid down. Stiive’s internal reforms usually carried public 
opinion along with them. Those who were above all things solicitous 
for tranquillity, order, and perhaps a little reform, whether among the 
higher classes, peasants, citizens, or officials, were his chief supporters. 
The repose of the last two years has been employed by him in the 
preparation of a work entitled, Constitution and Condition of the 
Parishes and Landed Property in Lower Saxony and Westphalia ; 
with a special reference to the Kingdom of Hanover. The first part of 
the book reveals many important historical and exciting facts, which 
one is surprised to find could have been so long unknown; the second 
relates to their future development. It might have been a most ex- 
cellent and readable work, had the author been able to arrange as well 
as to compile. He has, however, in his writings, always avoided any 
ornaments of speech, on the long-sighted principle that they are liable 
to abuse, and this without attaining any noble simplicity of style by 
way of compensation. Along with many excellencies, the work has 
still the one-sidedness of its originator: a man who could, with 
analyzing acuteness, unravel and explain all the tangled threads 
of the internal life of the state, both social and political, and yet be in 
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a perfect mist concerning the relationship of states one to another,— 

who could sketch with considerable talent plans for new organizations, 

and yet be among the first to disturb all similar creations origin- 

ating in national enthusiasm. Stiive is an Hanoverian—scarcely a 
rman. 

IX. Hore Evangelica; or, the External Evidenceof the Gospel History. 
By the Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A. Small quarto, pp. 550. Seeleys.— 
We shall allow Mr. Birks to state for himself his purpose in this 
volume. ‘The following work has been prepared with a double 
‘object. It is designed as a contribution to the historical evidence of 
‘ Christianity; but still more to throw a fuller light on the mutual 
* relation of the four Gospels, the especial design and origin of each 
‘ narrative, and their spiritual features, as a divine revelation.’ Mr. 
Birks makes mention of Greswell, as the author to whom he has been 
chiefly indebted in the construction of his argument, especially as 
bearing on the Gospel harmony; but our author has evidently availed 
himself of many other helps; and it is, we think, a great defect in the 
work, that it does not give any reference to authorities. But if we 
look to the book as being—what any work on this subject must be— 
for the greater part a compilation, it is not the less valuable on that 
account. We do not profess to have read the whole, nor to be quite 
at one with the author in his views on some of the points of evidence 
we have read, but we can safely recommend the work to our readers, 
as presenting a reply to Strauss, and others of his school, the most 
readable and the best adapted to the English mind in our language. 
It is a book that should be in the way of young men in our educated 
families—our professional men, who read little on this subject, are, not 
a few of them, strangely bamboozled through falling under a false 
guidance in relation to it. 

X. Neues Leben, von BERTHOLD AvERBACH.—Berthold Auerbach is 
a great favourite in England; and at the announcement of his last 
work, ‘ Neues Leben,’ many people would doubtless exclaim, ‘I wonder 
if it is good?’ to which an intelligent friend who has not read it, 
replies, ‘I really do not know,’ and an intelligent critic (we mean our- 
selves) who has read it, also replies, ‘1 really don’t know.’ A generous 
enthusiast turns village schoolmaster, under the conviction that it is 
the immediate duty of the educated in Germany to devote their lives 
to the education of the people. So far so good, if the author kept 
tolerably to the point. ‘There is an apportionment of failure and 
success about the book, which we recommend the reader to weigh for 
himself; hours so spent will be neither wearisome nor without fruit. 

XI. The History of the British Empire, from the Accession of James. 
the First. By Joun Maccrecor, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 638, 534. 
Chapman § Hall. 1852.—The first three hundred pages of this 
work are occupied with a review of the progress of England from the 
time of the Saxons to the decease of Elizabeth. This should have 
formed the first volume ; what remains would have given two other 
volumes. of the same, and the more usual substance; the work 
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would then have had the proportions to the eye, which belong to it in 
its substance, But it is not in the department of taste that Mr. Mac- 
gregor has his mission toexcel. His knowledge, and his literary culture, 
have a marked relation to the useful, and evince little solicitude about 
the ornamental, except as such things come within the province 
of commercial statistics, and have a bearing on national wealth 
and advancement. In expressing ourselves thus, we do not mean 
to speak otherwise than most respectfully of the labours of Mr. 
Macgregor. Unhappily, human nature is so limited in its capabilities, 
or so beset with prejudices, that we must not hope to see a history 
from any one source that will be everything that might be wished in all 
respects. There is no probability that the time will ever come in 
which our countrymen will not have to read one history for one phase 
of this great subject, and another for the next phase, andsoon. Hume 
gives you the Tory view of the subject, now obsolete indeed, but rife 
enough during the whole of the last century, and even until within 
our own memory. Lingard gives you the priests’ view of the subject, 
and resorts to the subtlety and special pleading to be expected from 
such a quarter wherever priests are concerned, though never so remotely. 
Brodie and Godwin have their place on the other side—and in their 
turn were far from being without their prejudices. Turner is much 
more impartial than any of these writers, but his history does not 
descend below the age of Elizabeth, and he is greatly wanting in the 
power to take large views of his subject, and in the skill necessary to 
make a masterly and agreeable use of the materials he has accumulated. 
His passion for literary enterprise was great, but his aptness for literary 
labour was small. D’Israeli, the elder, has written five volumes of 
Commentaries on the Reign of Charles the First in the spirit of a 
pert, nicely-dressed old courtier of that time, who could see little in 
people, save the material that may be made to contribute to the elegant 
establishments and the military splendour of princes. Mr. Macgregor 
writes in the true English spirit ; he is loyal without being servile, and 
shows how our progress as a people has been realized, as none of the 
writers named were capable of doing. In this respect his history is a 
history for the times—it gives you realities, not pictures; and if it does 
not contribute much to your amusement, it will be your own fault if 
you are not instructed by it. Its research is highly creditable to the 
author, and we accept it gratefully, as a trustworthy and valuable 
contribution to our annals. Certain witlings of the press, we see, are 
disposed to sneer at it for not being just the sort of book which they 
would have written. For ourselves, we are very thankful it is not— 
the trunkmaker has paper enough for the present. 

XII. The Successful Merchant: Sketches of the Life of Mr. 
Samuel Budgett. By Witu1am Artuur, M.A. Fep. pp. 392. Hamilton. 
1852.—The author of this volume wears his belt—as the proverb 
hath it—after his own manner. Some of his critics have been dis- 
posed to account this a piece of presumption. Our religious bio- 
graphies in general have been so much alike, and the likeness between 
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them has been so often of a very unattractive complexion, that our 
merely literary folk seldom or ever deign to look into them. But 
Mr. Arthur takes another course, ventures to be somewhat sprightly 
and humorous—but this, again, is not acceptable. To write gravely 
is to be sneered at as a monk; to take another vein is to bear reproach 
in another form. Truly the race of people hard to please are not yet 
extinct. Our readers, however, may take our word for it, that 
Mr. Arthur does not write about a ‘successful merchant,’ or any 
other topic, without making it felt, that in selecting his theme he has 
so done because he knows that he has something to say upon it that 
it may be useful to say. The Successful Merchant is commercial 
biography for commercial people, and as such we cordially commend 
it. The young especially, in the many pathways of our traffic, can 
hardly read it in vain. 

XIII. The Political and Historical Works of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 463, 438. Illustrated London Library. 
1852.— Here are two handsomely printed and brilliantly bound 
volumes, giving us the works of the President of the French Republic 
‘now first collected,’ with an ‘Original Memoir of his Life, brought 
down to the Promulgation of the Constitution of 1852.’ The life 
extends to 160 pages; then follow ‘ Works of Prince Louis Bonaparte’ 
under the following titles:—‘ Political Reveries.’ ‘Ideas of a New 
Constitution, 1832.’ ‘Switzerland, Political and Military.’ ‘Ideas 
of Napoleonism.’ ‘ Historical Fragments—the Revolutions of 1688 
and 1830.’ ‘Analysis of the Sugar Question. ‘Extinction of 
Pauperism.’ ‘A few Words relative to Joseph Bonaparte.’ ‘ Opinions 
on various Political and Administrative Questions.’ ‘Of Govern- 
ments and their Supporters.’ ‘Reply to M. de Lamartine.’ ‘The 
Past and Future of Artillery.’ ‘L’Idée Napoléonienne.’ ‘The 
Revision of the Constitution.’ ‘ Miscellaneous Papers—and Papers 
relating to the Coup d Etat.’ We have elsewhere expressed our 
estimate of the character and doings of ‘Prince Louis Bonaparte; it 
will be sufficient here to say, that the above enumeration of works 
furnish evidence enough that ‘Prince Louis’ has not been altogether 
an idle man ; and no man can dip into these productions of his pen 
without becoming aware that he is far from being the imbecile in 
political or literary matters which some men represent. This collec- 
tion will have its uses to the politician and the historian in the times 
now opening upon us. Napoleonism had become so entrenched in 
the vanity of the French people, that we doubt if anything short of 
the humiliation which this passion has brought upon them would 
have sufficed to put an end to it. 

XIV. The Test of Experience. By Joun Howarp Hinton, M.A, 
12mo, pp. 124.—Life of Constantine the Great. By Joszru 
Fiercuer. 12mo, pp. 124. Cockshaw. 1852.—These volumes are 
& new contribution towards the ‘ Library for the Times.’ The early 
part of Mr. Hinton’s treatise touches on some historical questions 
about which there is room for a difference of judgment among men 
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who are alike voluntaries—and we are disposed to think it would 
have been better, certainly more consonant with the broad basis of the 
association under whose auspices these publications are issued, if the 
argument had been restricted to the question—what has voluntaryism 
done for religion in America? By extending it, so as to embrace the 
question, what has been the working of the compulsory principle even 
there? our author has broken ground where there is room for 
debate. To the former question an answer is given in Mr. Hinton’s 
treatise, which we can cordially recommend to the attention of our 
readers. The book furnishes a skilful digest of the materials neces- 
sary to the formation of a sound judgment on the subject to which it 
relates. The church-and-state question thus comes to be a question 
tested—a question of fact. This view of the argument will not be 
found elsewhere in the same compass. Mr. Fletcher’s volume is, in 
all respects, a highly creditable performance. It has been written 
with much care and caution, and with a due attention to the best 
sources of information. 

XV. Nineveh and its Palaces. By Joseru Bonomi, F.R.S.L. 8vo, 
pp. 402. Illustrated London Library. 1852.—The intention of 
Mr. Bonomi, in this admirably illustrated volume, is to apply the dis- 
coveries of Botta and Layard to the elucidation of Holy Writ. The 
illustrations of the volume amount to more than two hundred, and the 
special intention of the narrative will give it a special value to the 
Christian reader. Great expense must have been incurred to give the 
publication such completeness and beauty, and the sale will, we hope, 
be such as to show that the publishers were right in trusting so far to 
the public taste. 

The Beauties of the Bible. By Witt1am Leask. 8vo, pp. 
272. Partridge & Co. 1852.—This volume consists of ten lectures, 
the design of which is to bring out ‘the literary attractions of the 
sacred volume’ as an ‘argument for inspiration.’ The lectures were 
delivered, moreover, not in a place of worship, but in a public hall, in 
the hope of precluding all idea of the sectarian or the selfish as having 
prompted the author in calling on the public at large to give him a 
hearing on this subject. The success appears to have warranted the 
experiment. Churchmen and dissenters sympathized in the object ; 
tnany not disposed to frequent our places of worship attended; and the 
series of lectures is published at the request, and by the assistance, of 
those who heard them. The following are the titles of the subjects :— 
‘Structure of the Bible.’ ‘Poetry of the Bible.” ‘Dreams of the 
Bible.’ ‘Biography of the Bible.’ ‘ Morality of the Bible.’ ‘ Para- 
bles of the Bible.’ ‘Predictions of the Bible.’ ‘Miracles of the 
Bible.’ ‘Design of the Bible.’ ‘Destiny of the Bible.’ All these 
topics are treated with a measure of intelligence and fulness eminently 
adapted to make the best impression, and with a command of language 
which not only conduces to clearness, but often rises to beauty and 
eloquence. 

XVII. The Bible and the Working Classes. By A. Wauace. 
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12mo, pp. 278. 1852.—These lectures, in common with those by Mr. 
Leask, were not delivered in a church or chapel, but in the theatre of 
the Mechanics’ Institute, at Bradford, in Yorkshire, on the afternoon 
of the Sunday, when most of the places of worship were closed. The 
attendance of persons generally neglecting public worship proved to 
be large, and the public teacher sustained the interest of his theme to 
the end. The fourteen lectures, as now published, have been put into 
wide circulation among the working classes in Bradford. ‘The vo- 
lume is adapted to usefulness in such quarters, and we direct attention 
to the effort in which it has originated, in the hope that the Christian 
men of other towns may go and do likewise. 

XVIII. A Gazetteer of the World. Parts 3—15. Fullarton Co. 
1852.—The name ‘ Gazetteer’ conveys no just idea of the excellence 
and worth of this publication. It is more justly described as a ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Geographical Knowledge, compiled from the most recent 
authorities, and forming a complete body of Modern Geography, 
Physical, Political, Statistical, Historical, and Ethnographical.’ It is 
issued in Parts, at five shillings each, and the last Part published ends 
with the word ‘Ilchester. When completed it will, both from its 
illustrations and its matter, take precedence of every work of the kind 
in our language. No public library should be without it, and it will 
be of constant utility to the merchant and the man of letters. 

XIX. The School for Fathers. By T. Gwynne. Fep. pp. 334. 
Smith, Elder, § Co. 1852.—This is a capital story, illustrating our 
town life and country life a hundred years ago ; and, as its title indi- 
cates, taking with it a moral, which conveys the instructive along 
with the amusing. The pictures of society in this land in the early half 
of the last century are vividly given, and much is done to show 
fathers, that if ‘ young gentlemen’s caprices should not be studied, 
their character and aptitudes are worthy of some consideration,’ when 
the object is to determine what they shall, or shall not, attempt to 
become in life. 

XX. Letters from Italy and Vienna. 12mo. Macmillan § Co. 
1852.—The author of this little volume writes in sprightly fashion ; 
but Englishmen with ‘ Austrian’ souls are a sort of people we always 
regret to find in England. We would have them seek home in 
Austria, and so get their full of what is so much to their taste. 
Sometimes strong prejudice in one direction is redeemed by strong 
sense in others, but we find no compensation of this sort in the 
volume before us. 

XXI. Tower-Church Sermons. Edited by T. Binney. 12mo, pp. 275. 
Jackson & Walford. 1852.—The Tower-Church is a building of 
wood, erected by Sir Culling Eardly, on his estate at Erith, in Kent ; 
and these ‘ Tower-Church Sermons’ consist of four discourses, delivered 
in the said church, one of them by the Rev. A. Monod, of Paris, which 
was delivered in French; a second, by the Rev. Dr. Krummacher, 
of Berlin, which was delivered on the same day in German ; and a 
third, which was delivered in English, also in the same place and on 
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the same day, by Mr. Binney. There is also a fourth sermon, 
preached by Mr. Binney, at the opening of the church, and which, for 
reasons stated, is here printed. ‘The sermons by Pastor Monod and 
by Dr. Krummacher are, of course, translated. The volume is con- 
siderably unique in the circumstances that have called it forth, and 
as the offspring of three men so remarkable, under such circumstances, 
it bears upon its whole substance and manner an impress of its own. 
It will be read with deep interest by the thoughtful and devout into 
whose hands it shall fall. Mr. Binney’s discourses have all the charac- 
teristics of what proceeds from his pen; and the quiet reference, at 
the close of the preface, to his recent affliction, has disposed us 
to pray that a capacity for usefulness so greatly needed among us may 
be still long spared to us. 

XXII. Caleb Field. A Tale of the Puritans. By the Author of 
* Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, $c. London. 
1851.—A tale of the London Plague, its hero a true shepherd, who 
in those days, when hirelings fled, tended the flock from which he had 
been driven. Care is taken, however, to show, that the shepherd is a 
Presbyterian; yes, and strange to say, a shepherd of the Free-Church 
school! Through dedication, preface, and story there ever runs the 
same assertion of our Scotch authoress, that all the suffering and 
devotion of those grim days was Presbyterian, and that Independents 
had small share therein. Yet, stranger still, that branch of Scotland’s 
newest church (yet vigorous, perhaps, and true beyond her sisters) 
which has been planted of late in England, is, in the same strain, said 
to be the genuine successor of the old Presbyterians. And in the 
middle of our tale they duly assemble in Free-Church presbytery, 
with a moderator too, one Master Chester. To state these facts is to 
expose the folly of them. But our hero has a daughter, of kindred 
soul, who, in true devotion, tends the sick and gives alms to the poor. 
And to her the days of suffering bring forth days of joy. Hers is a 
touching story; and right glad are we to find the simple maiden 
installed as mistress in the castle, whence her poor mother was driven 
forth by a proud hand to die. Pity that a bias so sectarian should 
run through such a tale of faith and self-devotion. 

XXIII. The Bible and the People. Feb. 1352. Ward.—This is 
the title of a monthly publication, sold at sixpence. It is edited by 
the Rev. Brewin Grant, A.M., of Birmingham, and the work attempted 
in its pages is certainly a work greatly needing to be done—viz., to 
protect the mind of the more active and humbler classes of our ‘ people’ 
against the attacks of Infidels on the one hand, and of Romanists on 
the other. Both these parties aim, but each in his own way, to sepa- 
rate between our people and the Bible—the one by treating it as a 
fable, the other by describing it as a clumsy affair which the people 
cannot possibly comprehend, except as the priest shall become its 
expositor. The manner in which Mr. Grant meets these opposite 
antagonists may not be such as to commend itself in all instances to 
the taste of our readers; but there is an eminent amount of fitness in 
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his talents to the kind of service to which he has here given himself. 
His information, his acuteness, his logical force, his wit, his humour, 
even the quaint, half-jargon style in which he sometimes expresses 
himself, all contribute to what is characteristic in him, and combine 
to give to his utterances a popular clearness, and a startling promi- 
nence highly favourable to his object. The assaults upon truth are 
manifold and varied, and we need that there should be defences of it 
that shall be manifold and varied. On these grounds we commend 
the labours of Mr. Grant to the encouragement of our readers. 

. XXIV. A School Atlas of General and Descriptive Geography.— 
A School Atlas of Physical Geography. By A.exanper Kerru 
Jounston. Blackwood § Sons. 1852.—These publications are in 
a small folio size, and are so bound as to stand the wear and tear of the 
school-room, while their contents are such as to afford to the pupil a 
fuller and more accurate assistance in the study of geography than 
have been aspired to even in the best of our ordinary school-books. It 
is time that something of this kind should have been done, that even 
the youngest of our generation might participate in the advantage to 
be derived from the present advanced state of this interesting science. 
The name of Mr. Johnston, and of the publishers, in this case, are a 
sufficient guarantee for the respectability of the work. 

XXV. Life of Dr. John Reid, late Chandos Professor of Anatomy 
and Medicine in the University of St. Andrews. By Georce Wi1son, 
M.D. Edinburgh, 1852.—This is a memoir of more than ordinary 
interest. Dr. John Reid, best known as the author of Physiological, 
Anatomical, and Pathological Researches, appears to have been a man 
of logical mind, pre-eminently adapted for inductive reasoning. A 
great admirer of Bacon, he carried the principles of his philosophy 
into the branch of science to which he was himself more peculiarly 
devoted. And thus we find him conspicuous for diligent inquiry, 
calm observation, and solid reasoning, rather than for the more bril- 
liant faculties which are supposed to be the sole evidence of genius. 

Dr. Reid’s career was brief; he was removed from earth in his 
forty-first year by a malady of a most painful kind. We have fol- 
lowed with much interest his professional course up to his appoint- 
ment as Professor in the University of St. Andrews. But to most 
Christian men, the greatest interest of the volume before us will be 
felt to consist in those pages which tell of the closing scenes of Dr. 
Reid’s history—scenes which admit us to a knowledge of some of the 
most edifying experiences of a heaven-born spirit. 

XXVI. The Earth and Man: or, Physical Geography in its Rela- 
tion to the History of Mankind. Slightly abridged from the work of 
Arnotp Guyot, Professor of Physical Geography at Neuchatel, 
Switzerland. With Corrections and a Few Notes. London, 1852.— 
The lectures from which this volume is abridged were originally 
delivered in French, at the Lowell Institution, Boston, and translated 
for an American newspaper by Professor Felton. We are glad such 
a book can now-a-days reach a third edition. It shows that physical 
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